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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — MEDI- 
CAL DE PARTMENT. —The WINTER SESSION, 1854-5, 
OOM MENCE on MONDAY, Ooteber 2, 1854. 
following Courses of poh ll be given :— 
dnalony Profesor Fi Richard Postrides. F.R.S. 


—Professors W. Bow- 
man, e B.S. and Lionel 8. Beale 
Chemistry Professor W. A. Miller, M.D. F.R.S. 
Bringein ond nd Practice of Medicine—Professor George Budd, M.D. 
F. 


and Practice of Surgery—Professor William Fergusson, 
ibant Natural Philosophy, as required by the Army Medical 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
The Me per ent See. 2 and FA bongs portion of the 
pew baila , Will be ready for occupation in rine 
» Clinical T loeteres are given sonny r . dl Be. Todd and Dr. 
Badd, and by Professors entre? om d Fergu 
The Ph sivians’ Assistants and Clinical Clerks, the House-Sur- 
geons a! pa Seeeene, are selected by examination from the Students 
the College. 
saepenarenses.—There are two Laboratories in the College, fitted 
up with every convenience for the attainment of ractical Che- 
mitry on ae for the pooper ¢ of scientific researches. 
as also a Lal rors adjoining Kings | i Hos- 


for the 
pial for the Urine, & 


&e. 

ScuoLanstirs.— Students entering for the next Winter Session 
will have the exclusive privilege of contending for three Warne- 
ford Scholarships of 25/. oe em. for three years. The subjects 
Sieinity, Clasale act Hist S'Mode rn Langu 

i . ics, Mathem: 4 Ory, an juages, 
ba co being assigned to each subject. The Classical Lapa 

fixed on by the Eeominers for this year are the same as those 
ah for the Matriculation Examination at “the ‘Untvecaiiy © of 


London. 

One ceehechto of 40l., tenable for three years ; one of 301, and 
three of 20l. each, tenable for two years. will be filled up in April 
ee subjects ‘of the examination being egtnsively medi 

iculars may plication of aw ly , Dean < the 
ment, or upon application unD am, Esq., 
nent - . KR. W. JELF, D.D. pan, Er 

June, 1854. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—His Grace tue Presipent has kindly pa od | te 
Grounds of Chiswick House to be opened for the rece! of 
the Visita pare tothe Coe iety’s Gardens at the NEXT EXHI ITION, 
on SATURDAY, the 8th of July. kets are issued at this 
price 5s. ; “i at the Garden, in the Afternoon of the 8th of 


Office, 
Surya od, bach London. 
OTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 


NOTICE » Comraree rons = perrieg ¢ srpcemeus. 
a DESIDERATA may 














WILL CLOSE ON FRIDAY, 30th JUNE, 


HE EXHIBITION of the WORKS of the 

STUDENTS of the SCHOOLS of ART, both Local and 
litan, now open daily at Gore House, Fan Rey will 
on the ‘30th of J une. Admission Free. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the “AD- 
VANCEMENT of SCIENCE—The NEXT MEETING 
will be held at LILVERPUOL, Semnmencins « on September 20, =, 
under the cones of the E KROWBY, F.B.S 
T tio n Room will be in St. George's Hall, Liverpool. 
to be read to the Associa- 
tion. d by a stat ¢ whether the Author will be pre- 
sent at the Musting. may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A. 
F.R.S. Assistant-General ng , St. Mary’s Lodge, York ; or 
to Dr. Dickinson and Dr. Inm Secretaries, Liv erpool.” 
JOHN TAYLOR, PRS. General Treasurer, 
, Queen- rstreet-place Upper Thames- 
reet, London. 


OCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 

The CENTENARY DINNER will be held at the CRYSTAL 
PALACE, SYDENHAM, on MONDAY, the 3rd of July, at 4°30, 
for 5 o'clock, p.m. precisely. 

His Grace the DUKE of NEWCASTLE in the Chair. 


Those and others who may be desirous 
of attending _ Dinner, are capeenianty requested to apply for 
Tickets before the 1st of July, as the Council cannot undertake to 
Tickets after that date. 
Dinner and Dessert, 7s. 6d., without wine, and exclusive of Ad- 
mission to the building. 
The EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION a be OPENED to 
the PublicON THURSDAY, the 6th of Ju’ 
The following oo = Scale of Prices of }, - jndatie ing the the 
Lectures and ssions :—Season Tickets, 10s. ; on! 
of July or j hwy Cr for one week, 2s. 6d. ; pay wind, n 
uredays, 18.; ditto, on all other days, 6d. 
i -4 Ticket holders only. will be sdinitted to the Private View 
The Exhibition will be opened 


Metro 
CLOSE 


Notices of 

















Gayinetaa ie 
By order, 
Societe’ Bom, ‘oa 
4 


HITTINGTON CLUB and METROPO- 
LITAN ATHEN £UM.—Library, Reading. and News 
Rooms, supplied with 30 Daily and 100 Weekly an ‘Provincial 
Papers; in this respect offering special advantages to Literary 
Weekly Assemblies for Music and Dancing. ures, 
47 and Entertainments ; Dining, Coffee, Smoking. and Draw- 
Subscriptions :—Two Guineas the Year ; One Guinea 

ne Halt fYear : Ladies, half these rates; Country Members, One 
Guinea the Year. No Entrance Fee. Cards of Membership for 


*p. LE NEVE FOSTER, 
Secretary. 














ion. DE Nines, Beoretary. 
90, Bed bao. Strand, April 6, Sat 


OREIGN EXCHANGE CLUB in connexion 
with the BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF yl —The 
kales for Membersh: ip and Distribution may be obtained on 
written application to J. T. Syme, Esq., 20, Bed: Ak, Strand. 


Rorat AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 








PROGRAMME, 
THURSDAY, July 13.—Trial-Yard open at Twelve o'clock at 
noon, when the public will be admitted, at 10s. for each person, to 
view the Trials o m-En 


zines. 

FRIDAY, 14, SATURDAY, 15, MONDAY, 17, TUESDAY, 18, 
—Trial-Yard open at Nine o'clock in the forenoon, when the public 
will be admitted on each day. at 10a. for each person, to view the 
Trials of the Steam-Engines, Barn- Works, and other Agricultural 
Implements and Machinery = ly. 

WEDN ESDAY. 19.—The maploment- Yard open to the public 
ag ye n the morning till Six in the evening; admission 

fid. eac 

The J ade ne ‘inapest the Live Stock and award the Prizes. 

At One o'clock (or as soon after as all the Judges shall have 
delivered in their awards) the public to be admitted into the 
Cattle-Yard. on the payment of 10s. each person, at the special 
Members of Council and Governors of the Society being 
y Tickets to be purchased at the Finance Department 
of the pa ~ the Show-Yard. a Notice will be posted up 

over such the Judges have completed — i awards, At 
Bisht Selock i in oes Evening the Yard will be close 

The Dinner of the Society in the Pavilion adj oining the Show- 
Yard at Four o’clock—open at Three. The Judges’ Awards of 
Prizes for Live Stock will be read. 

THURSDAY, 20.—The Cattle and Implement Yards open to the 
pnblic from Six Ra et in ae morning till Six in the evening; 
admission 28. 

FRIDAY, 21. The “Cattle and Implement Yards open to the 
public from’ Six panned hg the morning till Six in the evening; 
admission 1s. each pe 

General Meeting Uf the: Members in the Guildhall, at Ten o’clock 
iu the forenoon. 


RCH.ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT 
A. BRITAIN.—The ANNUAL MEETING at CAMBRIDGE 
will commence TUESDAY, July 4, and close July 11. 





Patron. 
His ao Highness the PRINCE ALBERT, 
Chancellor of the University. 


President. 

The LORD TALBOT ~ MALAI AHIDE, F.S.A. 
History—EDWIN GUEST, eae Master of Cates College. 
Antiquities—The Hon. RICHA iD NEVILLE. F.8. 

A "C Calter —The Rev. W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity 
0} 
be obtained at the Offices of the Institute, 26 
sufelken nstreet,. Pall Mall. a“ 
GEORGE VULLIAMY, aa 


ECTURES on FORM and COLOUR in the 
BLE KINGDOM, Ba LINDLEY—On ANI- 
R. OOD 





VEG 
MAL FURMS, w? T. HUXLEY .—and on 


ENGRAVING. by J. THOMPSON, Esq.—vwill ven dorin 
phon of J june the Theatre, -Masibecoua House, Pal Wal 1M: 
of Science and Art." eee 


are now ready, A Prospectus forwarded upon appli- 
cation. HENRY Y. BRACE, Secretary. 
37, Arundel-street, Strand. 


RoexAt NAVAL SCHOOL, New Cross, Kent. 
—For qualifyin; FJ Pyeis for the Cateentiins, for the 
Military, Naval, an India Company Be 
Mercantile or other 2. % 4 panes object tof this School 
is to educate the sons of naval and marine officers at the least 
possible expense ; but a limited number of pupils other than the 
sons of naval or marine officers are, also, eligible for 





HAkrow SCHOOL. — Under the specie the special 


sanction of the Head Master.—A LIMITED Fe 
of PUPILS are canetally PREPARED for ADMISSION by a 
married Clergym M.A., of Trinity College, Cambrid, who 
occupies a panous | inansion and grounds. on ~ 7 soil, and in a 
peculiarly a al situation, of e South C ° ast. References 
‘or terms a to Mr. Puiuirs 
Bookseller, Decenst-cneoet, Southampton. sind : 


Pewaesrory EDUCATION.—A Widow 
7, tepiting Ino. ina benlthy and giowat situation, two miles 

Lieten, Sa FE TTLE $, who are 

carefully instructed a x“ various branches required ‘in pe 

and private Grammar Schools. The fee is 10 Guineas 

and no extras for pupils under eight years of age. oes, Norland: 

square, Notting-hill. 


GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of 


CAMBRIDGE, 4 . John’s College, will be hi to READ 
WITH ONE OR MU PUPILS da lewg Vacation. 


uri the Lo: 
He would have no shjection to go cant pen uired.—Por par- 
ticulars address B. W., care of Mr. Bell, 136, Fleet street 


A CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambridge, and 
educated at Harrow. resident in a desirable loos mo 
miles from Town, RECEIVES a limited number of P PIES to . 

es 








west of 








prepare for Harrow, Ben, and the Public Schools pet 
references giver.—Address, the Key. E. P., care of Messre, 
Booksellers, 4, York-street, Covent-garden, Londen. 


RS. HARRISON, of TownsEnp House, 
REGENT’S PARK, begs to announce that she is REMO 
ING her Establishment to “the House occupied by Mrs. and e 
igses SuaterR, Hau Piace, sears Enp-roab, St. Joun’s wee 
having made arrangements to s those — on their retire- 
ment from the Scholastic Profession.—Lette to Mrs. 
Harrison, 5, Hall Place, will receive immediate ‘attention. 


YDE HOUSE SCHOOL, Winchester. — 
r. BEHR ry by three gentlemen from the Uni 
da Fren Ducation all of whom are resident 


LS, the Sons of Noblemen Gentlemen, with a view 
to prepare them for the Public Schools, fe Military, and East 
India ae oye or any of the various professions. 

His orton m_of instruction includes :—1. The CLASSICS and 
MATHE MATICS—in which the pupils will be thoroughly well 








gon . according to the most appro methods. 2 The 
ODERK LANGUAGES—to which es 1 attention will be 
paid = _ oe the acq . more than 


of whi: 
ad va re afforded. The USUAL "BRANCHES of an 
ENGLISH EbUCATION—all or any pf wae may bo wade mage 
or less a in the p ay.8e y be deemed desirable 
in ENGNG, an r instance. . FOR IFICATION, DRAWING, 
| rontpes and "MILI TARY TACTICS—in which the Mili 

oy instruction. The Establishment is di 
= an — raed a Lower School, Pupils vaee S the age of 10 
being thus kept separate from their seniors, both in the hours of 
study and recreation. 


ya ay be made to the parents of ils and others, 
— of the Chareh, and indi 


Snahendih 





ces, and for | viduals of high s standing in soc: 
erms :—If under 12 years ro of _ 50 guineas per annum ; above 
that age, 60 guineas. No extras whatever, except books and medical 
panee ance, 





on advanced terms. As the School was full last quarter, the 
Gouneil” have adopted measures for the accommodation of an 
increased number of pupils on the termination of the Midsum- 
mer vacation on the 2nd of August next. ti 


NIVERSITY OF FRANCE—COLLEGE 
OF DIEPPE.—The College of Dieppe, from its o: ization, 





con 
to be competed for, may be 
By order of the Ceuncil, 
ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 


GcHooL ASSISTANTS, duly qualified, in search 


taining a statement of the prizes 
obtained from the Secretary. 
June, 1854. 








ments either in Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Establish- 
ments, are invited to Register their Names, Qualifications, and 
References, in person, a essrs. RELFE BROTHERS, Scuooi 
Sypneengnes and Starionens, 150, Aldersgate-street, London. 
sepigeers are opened Half Yearly, for One Month, from 
the 16th December and June. No charge is made, the ‘object 
being to provide Messrs. R.’s connexion with Assistants of ability 
and worth. Hours, 10 to 4. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square.—Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided m 
years abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the Nobility, 
Gentry, — ——— of Schools to her Register of English and 
ron mn GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TU- 
. and PROFE ESSORS. School property transferred, and 
Pupils ot eal in England, France, and Germany. No charge 
ncipals. 





ELMONT HOUSE, Surewssury. — Miss 
COOKE (Successor to Mrs. Frese) KECEIVES into her 
house a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, to whom she im- 
parts a superior EDUCATION ly on religious principles: a 
due veuned is also paid | to the physical training of her pupils. The 
are taught, if required. Miss Cooke has 
the mothe pee nae of a highly-educated Parisian Lady resident 
in the house.—For terms, and other particulars, apply to Miss 
Cooke, Belmont House, Shrewsbury. ‘The highest references can 
be given to the parents of the present pupils. 


HAW HALL ACADEMY, ” Flixton, near 
Manchester, a CLASSICAL, MATHEM ATICAL, and COM- 
MERCIAL SCHOOL, conducted by Mr. JAMES M'DOUGALL, 
assisted by Prof fessional Gentlemen. The Course of ian 








hy 


all the b generally included in an Eng- 
fish education, with tuition in the Latin, Greek, Lam and 
German Languages ; instruction in Natural Philosophy and Che- 
mistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. with their —~ 
tions. Classes are arranged and placed under competent Tutors 
for the study of Music, — ing, and Dencies. The premises are 
peculiarly adapted for th a. rposes of a well- ens Boarding 
— and are surrounded by grounds —— 





a high rank amon anon of a similar class in 
France. Prospectuses may be had of ay ——— & Co., 118, Fen- 
church-street, City. The terms are ol r annum, without any 
extras whatever, washing being included. Pupils enter at any part 
of the year, and are only chargeable from the day of their arrival 
atthe Institution. There are thirty different Professors attached 
to the College, for French, English, German, Music, Drawing, 
Mathematicn, Literature, Grammar, History, Greek, Latin, Logie, 
Physics, Chemistry, Architectural my 2 rnamental Drawing, 
Geometry, Astronomy, Engineering, &c. 

N.B. The Lady of the Principal is a The E —_ 
Professor, a Protestant also, accompanies the English Pup 
the English Chapel every Sunday. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—ELE- 
MENTARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of 
these interesting branches of Science, can be , from Two 
Guineas to One Hundred, of J. TENNANT, Geol ist, 149, Strand, 
Loudon.—Mr. Tenvant has for Sale the Stowe = ection of Mine- 
rals, containing upwards of 3,000 specimens, for which he asks 
One Thousand Pounds. It contains many valuable and rare 
specimens. 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT WANTED by 

a GERMAN TEACHER, who is desirous to occupy his 

leisure hours during the coming V acation by undertaking Trend 

tions from the German into English, or vice versi. He is also 

fully qualified to make Translations from the Classical Lan- 

guages, as well as from the French, Italian, and Spanish.—Address, 
A. B., care of Mr, Nutt, 270, Strand. 


N INCOME and PROFESSION.—A Gen- 

tleman has an opportunity of learning a Profession and 
obtuining an Income without risk. He must be able to command 

about 800l.—Apply by letter to Messrs. Bridge & Co., Chemists, 
Kegent-circus, Uxford-street, with an inclosure addressed F.R.S. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS S$ and 
EDITORS.—An able WRITER for the PRESS is now open 
to FURNISH ONE OR TWO ARTICLES WEEKLY to a 
Journal in Town or Country.—Address, R. 8. T., care of Mr. John 
Elphee, 131, High Holborn. 


a. NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — A 























ce and means for recreation. The dom ents will 
te ‘nent such as to secure to the Pupils the sodeeion es of pure air 
-rooms and sleeping apart- 


and physical comfort, both in the 
mente, 


Prospectuses of Terms, &c.. with references to the parents and 
guardians of children now being educated at the School, may be 
ob! ed through the post. 








who has had the maneqement tof the Commis 
room department of First-class Papers both in England an - 
land, and who can give the highest proofs of his ability to rt 
successfully the commercial department of a Newspa sport to 
obtain a similar Cg - Py mt could, if desired, 
undertake some sreciat charge in the Counting . and con- 
tribute to the Literature of the Paye.. Address V. B., Witness 
Office, Edinburgh. 
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rATIONAL FESTIVAL in CELEBRATION 

of the UNLON BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

The Lose Mayor, C n.—The ape nt sy conducting the 
provenes Entertainmeuts at the 


and F 
ansion House * half-past 10-o’clook, where 6 ehessigtions and 


additional names to the Committee will be received and every 
information afforde a. 


y order, GEORGE SEDGWICK, Hon Sec. 


Ny Arena DESTIVAL in CELEBRATION 
NION BETWE ENGLAND AND rEsnce. 
—A MEETING will be held = the pi Hi 
House, on WEDNESDAY, the 28th of June, instant, at 2 Seelock 
- the Afternoon precisely, ‘to receive @ from the Commit- 
tee of M on prop Pp 3 of the National 
Festival, and — 


m™m thereupon. 
er, GEORGE SEDGWICK, Hon. Sec. 


YERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH.— 
DR. ALTSCHUL, Member of the Philological Society. 


caper 

















London, the Royal College of ——, gives 
Lessons in the above-mentioned L terature.— 
Pupils have the option of studying T in oes me 





Lesson, or i ternate Lessons, at their own, or at t' 
Residence, No. 2, CHANDOS STREET. CAVENDISH- "SQUARE. 








oO AMATEURS. —A_ LANDSCAPE- 
PAINTER, purposing to pass five or six oe: in Germany 
ona Soueseriana. ‘will i  neaee to meet with a @ GENTLEMAN 


EU wishing to himself of the rtunity for 
PRSTRUCTION in PAINTING from NATURE, — Address, 
F.I. D., Messrs. Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand. 





OOD ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS,’ 


DR Seana As. , BNGRAVER on WOOD, &c., begs 

\y to t he continues to execute all Orders 

entrusted to his care in thet best style with promptness, and a due 
regard to moderation in eharges.—London, 170, Flect-street. 


O PUBLISHERS.—CORNISH Brorners, 

37, New-street, (direct ere opposite the Great Central Railway 

aor ace won are open to COMMISSIONS from Publishers for Bir- 
mingham and the Midland Counties. 


ee for SALE.—A Magnificent DOUBLE- 
ACTION GOTHIC HARP, by Erard, with all the latest 
;,also, a S DOUBLE-ACTION HARP, by 

Stumpf. Both eth instruments are 

















DUCATION in GERMANY, near 

COLOGNE.—MARIEN ane HOUSE SCHOOL.— Prin- 

cipal, Mr. ALFRED BASKBRY LE.—Resident French and 

Cie ye — Pongo this ‘idstablishment is to impart a 

Super with a THOROUGH PRAC- 

TcAL " ENOWLEDGE of the principal MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES. For Prospectuses, with te: references, and a 


rms, iew 
.J. Mipcueci, Royal A Mea 
essrs. WiLLiams & Norearte, 

14, Henrietta- street, Covent-garden. 
ERMAN LANGUAGE.—Dr. Wirrensere, 
from Hanover, who has been educated at the University x4 





. 00) 
Familics of distinction, where he is now instructing, will be given. 
- — Apply, No. 1, Cambridge Villa, Clarendon-road, Notting Hill, 


GERMAN GENTLEMAN, a Graduate of 
BERLIN, experienced in TUITION, wishes for an EN- 
GAGEMENT in Schools or Families. His terms include — 
man, French, Classics, and the rudiments of Music. Referen 
and testimonials of the highest order given.—Apply at Dr. A.’s, ‘3, 
Euston-square. 


((OMMERCIAL INSTITUTION in LUBECK. 
—This celebrated Institution, for the instwention of Young 
reign Languages, 











Gentlemen in the Mercantile Branches and F 

was founded inthe year 1*29, by Mr. A. B. REY, and is new carried 

on by Mr. WILLIA M RBY. The plan of instruction, also of 

terms, mney ay be had on y~- mI Mr. Witu1am Rey, Lubeck, 
Germany. 


RENCH.—Mons. M. DE BEAUVOISIN’S 
ROOMS, 17, King be Laced street, City.—Elementary and 
Conversation Classes on the Oral and Practical Method. Subscrip- 
tion, 41, 3a, for twelve months, 2/. 2s. for six a Classes for 
Ladies. Private Lessons. See the Pros 8. 





quite new, and to be sold complete 
'y to Ropert Coos & Co. New Burlington-street, 
London. 
HE STATUE FOUNDRY and BRONZE 
WORKS, Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico.— All Works of Art 
in the various metals executed at the above Foundry. 


a DOCKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 

BE DISPOSED OF, an excellent BOOKSELLER and 

SATION ER’S BUSINESS, in a thriving neighbourhood in 

Liverpool, established seven years. | The vertiser can give most 

satisfactory reasons for his d re aud can re- 

commend the same as an eligible investwent for a moderate capi- 

tal. For particulars apply. by letter only, to K.8., care of Messrs, 
Pannell & Sons, Live 














TO AUTHORS. 

OBERT HARDWICKE, Printer and Pub- 
lisher, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn, begs to inform Authors 

and possessors of MSS. desirous of publishing Works on any topi 
requiring extensive and immediate publicity, that he has at his 
command ample founts of type and machinery expressly adapted 
for printing Books, ey Essays, Poems, &. with the utmost 
despatch and economy. A Plan of Publishing, which secures con- 
siderable pecuniary advantages without the Author sustaining any 
risk or loss of interest in copyright, sent free on receipt of 6 stamps. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—A Set of Apparatus, wah 
Practical Instruction by an Experienced Photographer, fo: 
5l. 108. To be had only at West & Co. Optician to the Admiralty, 
41, Strand, near Charing Cross, and 92 and 93, Fleet-street, London. 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.—Messrs. COCKE & CO. respectfully 
solicit the attention of amateurs to the COLLODION, manufac- 
tured only by them from the formulz of Mr. W. A. Delferier. This 
Collodion is superior to any other, and will not injure by keeping. 
see Lodized |and Albumeniz) Pa of the first quality ; also 











LADY, of French Protestant family, wishes 

u eugagerent as GOVERNESS in a Gentleman's 

Family.” "she i ified to teach the usual branches of an Eng- 

lish Education, French acquired on the Continent, Drawing, and 

the radiments of German. The Advertiser would not object to 

instruct E ~- ae eleven. Satisfactory references. Address 
8. G., 7, King-s' 


AD PRUSSIAN LADY, efficient in the Art of 
TEA CHING. is is prepared to give LESSONS in GERMAN, 


FRENCH, and For particulars (and satisfactory re- 
ferences, if required) A to Mr. Jomn Caapman,8, King William- 


strect, St 
Y TEACHERS.—A VACANCY 











SSISTANT 
in a School, near London, fora YOUNG MAN accustomed 
to teach Writing and Arithmetic, to assist in training the Junior 
Boys in Latin, rench, +, &C., , to manage and ogre — ) Pupils « out 
of Schvol. and to b t 
A. B., Post O ce, Guernsey. 


ODERN ART.—Mpr. J. B. PYN#, Jun., 
geupiantiy having med of ¥ ~ Finest Works by. Modern 


Artisis in his possession ites & ue: sit from Connois- 
seurs to his Getler ie MADDOX. srRe T. REGENT STREET, 








1s of every kind from their own Laborator ry. 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179,)| 

REGENT-STREET.—Portraits, Copies p f Pictures, Sculp- 

aad NA — and INSTRUCTION in the ven daily, by 
Mr. HIBALD LEWIS COCKE. * -t 5 Apparatus 





of ‘ail Kinds constantly « on Sale. 
7 NEWGATE-STREET.—The LONDON 
9 SCHOOL of PHOTOGRAPHY.—At this Institution 
Ladies and Gentlemen may learn, in one hour, te take Portraits 
and Landscapes, and purchase the necessary Apparatus for dl. No 
e is made for the instruction. 
AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
Regent-street, and 433, West Strand.—DAGUERREOTY PE 
MINIATURES, in the highest style of Art, taken daily. —* Mr. 
Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerreotype 
they are as superior to the generality of such picturesas a delicate 
engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—rt-Journal, ong 
N.B. An extensive assortment of t t hi 


Views of London, Paris, the Louvre, Versailles, Phe tor the 
Stereoscope and Magic Lantern. 











NGLARD EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO 

0 HIS por. —This Magnificent Picture, by CLARK- 

SON st ONPLEL D, Esq. R.A., the property of SamveL Morton 

pare, - M.P., of "thes Victory with the Body of NELSUN on 

Board, towed into GLBKALTAK after the oe = at 

Teatalzer’ is ON VIEW daily, at the G ae ERY of ART, 23, 
CoonsPUR-STREET, CHARING caer. Admission Free. 

HOMAS RGNEW & SONS. 


THE EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 
the most eminent English and Continental Artists, is OPEN 
DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Admission. 
A Portrait by Mr. Talbot's Patent Process, One Guinea ; additional 
= opies (each), Five Shillings. A Coloured Portrait, highly 
nished, Five cama 





Rk. B, H. SMART, REMOVED from Con- 
nenshiearase, Edgware-road, to 37, Wyndham-street, 
Bryanstone-squa’ to acquaint his friends that his terms for 
Instruction in Elcoution, for Courses of English Literature in 
Schools and Families, Readings, Lectures, &c., may in future be 
had at the last-mentioned address. 


OOR PARK MEDICAL and HY DRO- 
PATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, NEAR FARNHAM, 





SU KREY.—This Institution is NOW OPEN for the RECEPTION 
A PA' MuNTS. under the capeuhabeniianns of Dr. EDWARD W. 
LAN #, A.M. M.D., Edinburgh. 


Dr. DANE may be —— in London, until further notice, 
at 61, Conduit-street, Regent-street, on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
between half-past 10 %. half-past 12 

WANTED.—A 


pass TNS ESE Te .— 8, 0002. 
is willing to invest 3,0002. in a 


igh standi 
lucrative Manufacturing Business, and is desirous of meeting 

with a part ae vance 2 similar amount as active or don 
he PAR NER ApoIy to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 


8, Coleman-street. 

0. ERIN TERS. —PICCADILLY.—TO BE 
SPOSED OF, the TRADE of a LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTER. The Office’ is furnished with three Iron Presses and 
2 good assortment of J obbin: ng Ty Type. The premises are admirabl 
adapted for the Trade, an entered upon for a small 
Pyare a Mr. Pace, Vi uer to the Trade and Auctioneer, 

Ole) 


O MANUFACTURING STATIONERS.— 
PROVISION FOR A SON.—A Gentleman, who has for 

some years carried on a Manufacturing Stationery Business, to 
which there are two valuable Patents annexed, is desirous of re- 
tiring. and would either yo of the concern or admit a Partner 
with his Son, required.—Apply to Mr, Pace, 
Valuer aud Auctioneer, 8, Coleman siteet 

















P iat Oil-P. i Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 
Photographed and Golouredi in imitation of the Originals. Views 
of Country Mansions, Churches, &c. taken at a short! notice. 

ame! nses,and all the necessary Ph 
and Chemicals are supplied, tested and guara: 

Gratuitous Instruction is given to oe ee -" Sets of Appa- 


ratus. 
Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 


FOREIGN MAPS AND ATLASES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE'’S CATALOGUE 
“a=. of FOREIGN MAPS, &c. may be had Gratis; by post, 


14, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 


HEAP FRENCH BOOKS.— WILLIAMS & 
NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Coven charge to 
Purchasers directly from them FRENCH BOO a then Pence 
PER Franc only, being a reduction of 17 percent. on the former 
rate of shillings for francs.—A French Catalogue by post, 2 stamps. 


(yamar GERMAN BOOKS.— WILLIAMS 
& NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, charge to 

direct Purchasers all ‘Books published in Germany at THREE 

SHivvines per Prussian THALEK only, the exact value of their 
ublished price in Germany, without any addition for carriage or 
uty, for ready money.—Catalogues gratis on application. 


Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI. 
TIONS recently added » ae SELECT LIBRARY; 




















A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works be ey 
from Soin, and offered to Country Librarians and others, 
at greatly reduced prices for = 


Cuartes Epwarp Mupiz, 510, New Oxford-street. 





London, June! 24, 185, 
ANY COPIES of each of the followin 


tilagk bee —Van 
sitios Murchison’ 's Siluria—Brown’s ‘Histor: 
zon’s Residence in Armenia—Atherton, by 
the Colporteur—A Sketcher’s Tour Round the 
Life of Uneawei— eiiss of T as Moore, 
Haydon, Joseph G bert, J.J. erded. bo.— 
One— RKuskin’s ures on Arch: axthausen’ 
Me = H Katherine ‘Ashton 
The Boa’ orus: = and Sctudina Last Pri: 
off an es Tree— Sy aad — 
ures — interparts — of Paris. 
Progress and ry ear ae of ai —— 
Sin oa peer an —— Bete, 
First-Class Country Bebe Subseri| nd Upwards, 
according to the — of fValumnes re aad 
Cuar.Les Epwaxp Mupbre, 51 non j 


U NIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUSICAL 
Catalogues, ountaining upwards of 27. "0G distinct Cle Classical Wan: 
— General Depot of Foreign and English Music, c, 86, Newgate-strer, 


R AKER’s NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.— Mean 
L & SONS having purchased of Miss Baxer 
M Aint DER of this valuable and ae t TOPOGRAPHICAL 


WORK, are dows? to those w may wi 
their Sets, Gage’ — ata REDUCED. PRic 
es in 2 vols. half-bound. 


HREE HUNDRED VOLUMES of NOVELS, 

&c. by Sir Walter Scott, Bulwer, ey ey Smith, and other; 

all original Editions, bound in calf : parted with in one jo 
(not separately), at little more than a of Finding. —May be seq, 
at E. Skeets, Bookseller, King William-street, Charing-eres." 


O BOOK. COLLECTORS.—Just 
and post free, T. MILLARD’S aae ith CATA. 
LOGUE ot SECOND-HAND BUOKS, containing Llustrate 
London News. ‘_o 23 vols. half calf, 151. ; — er, cloth, 1%, 
h Edition, ealf, ine W 
guineas ; V 1ith Edition. cloth, val Peony Cysloreed Sop. 
Mansi onl 8 

















plement, new, half calf, 7. Wa— Dr. Clarke's By 
21. 108, —broyly and Mantes Bible, 3. Nash's 
uineas—Magistrate’s Statutes, 1835 to 182, 6 gui 
4 Cyclopeedia, 4l. 10s.—70, Ne t, London. 


S bought. 
PUSLsHERsS of SCHOOL BOOKS are rv. 


minded that the three usual half-yearly Educational Nom 
bens of the MAN So - R WEEKLY ADVERTISER t wil 
ron July 8, 15, and 22, preparatory to the re-opening 
ae BR ‘Aavevtieements for these Numbers are ne 
| FF early, to insure ioenten at their proper hi 
According to the GOVEKNMENT RETURNS for 1853 
Svorane —- nee < of each in pression nm of the Mancugsrie 
Wer ADVER 9,340, but by the plan adopted for RE- 
cl ROU L ATION | the avant pak is upwards of 14,000 copies 
per week ; X.. these three Educational Numbers however, now an- 
number will be printed for ——— 
amongst Scholastic Establi the Country. The 
Mancnester WEEKLY ADVERTISER is already sent every week to 
all the respectable Schools and Institutions in Manchester and 
the populous district around it. The Educational Numbers willte 
| supplied GRATIS to any respectable — 3 yoy in any 














rtof the Kingd if application ade not |; hanJu 
—_scatonmnimagncangen. GALT, GENT £60. 9 > - y 
Published every Saturday Morning at 55, Market-street, Man- 


chester, (removed from 33, Corporation-street). 


RAaitway TRAVELLERS may obtain Tickets 
of Insurance wg paver: Accanenrs, for the 





Journey, on payment of "Seatione. ae ae of the 
Booking Clerks at all the piled Railway hen they 
take a ilway Ticket. lway Passengers’ Pe Office, 


ce 
3, Old Broad-street. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OURS IN IRELAND IN 1854, counmensing 
22nd MAY, and terminating 30th SEPTEM BER. 

The Publicis respectfully informed that arrangements have been 
again entered into by the Chesterand Holyhead Railway Com- 
pany with the principal Railwa: — Sempeniee n England, Scotland 

and Ireland, by which First an d Class 
“IRISH TOURIST “TICKETS” 
will be issued at the following Stations and Prices :— 
London au Station), Newcastle, Durham, 





0 0 £5 50 
Edinburgh . Glasgow, Hull, Bristol, Carlisle, 
ington, Scarborou; —_ 0 55% 
Worcester, Cheltenham, 6 oucester, Oxford 5150 4169 
York 510 0 410 0 
Birmingham, | Rugby, Leamington, Coventry, » as 
Wolverhampton, Huddersfield, Leeds, Sheffield, 

Derby ++ 500 480 
Preston 410 0 3860 
Manchester, Warrington, Stoke, Macclesfield. 440 300 
Liverpool, Cheste: 00 350 


These Tickets which in} no case are are transfers bie) will be avail- 
able ee one month from the date of issue. They will enable the 
holders to pr hester, or, Holyhead, and 
Dublin (by the Ex only); from D in, to Cork, situate 
on the picturesque river Lee, and within 10 — of the celebrated 
Harbour, yard, and Naval Station of Preenstows (Covel. 
From Cork back to Mallow, and thence by the 
atthe to the far-famed Lakes o of Killarney. 


jurist can remain as as convenient to himself at 
Bangor (for the inspect! s the Dritawnie Tubular 
Brian: Holy head a new Refuge and Ocean Steam Harbour, 


Dublin, Cork, and Killarney ; the ool condition being, that his 
return to the Station in England, or a at which he took 
» ticket, spurt net not be later than one month from the date of his 
eparture therefro "5 
o upplemental tickets for Glengariff, Connemara, and the Giant's 
‘aus 
Under arrangements whi wean have been specially and exclusively 
entered into for the m of English Visitors, the 
holder of each “ Irish Tourish Ticket” is entitled ars the 
month it is available) to have issued to him :— 

1. At the Offices of the Dublin and ‘hecicie a Company, Am 
street, Dublin— Dublin to Belfast and back, for the Tour to nthe 
Giant's Causeway Fi Class, 11. 88, ; Second Class, 1. 28. Avail- 
ry for Seven Day 

2 At the Off Offices of the Midland Great Western Company, Broad: 
stone, Dublin— Dublin to Galway and back, for the a se 
gomave ¢—Siat Class, 11.108. ; Second Class, 1. 48. ailable 

even Days. 

3. At Mr. J. Fishbourne’s Caen, Bachelor’s- 

Railway Station. Killarney ; Imperi Bea Camis 
Hotel, Glen riff—For the Tour between Cork Shoes 
the Cork d Bandon Railway, the iimmenee Fann and bow ey 





and I 
(Sundsy ae 178. 6d. 
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\RAVELLING TOTORSHIP. —A Gentleman, 


Te cape 
*\eho bas gu eh seer the Continent Rnd atudi istoaied we tw at two 
rench 


eee 
er an ~ to obtain, sn Exo AGeM EN" ary the 
ofa pie — or gent wel during the 
lS —Address G. C. 12, a, ae London. 


Joon LEONARD, AvctionEER, Boston, 
UNITED STATES.—Consignments of BOOKS, PAINT- 
GRAV INGS, or other 


Ceara) y Solicited. 
PH LEONARD. 




















WANTED, THE | UNDERMENTIONED stop freterptherpdl poous. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS hs = pa by MIR. POPE. | | THe EXETER ‘BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 6 
Curl, 1727 of SECON D-HAND BOOKS offered 

POPE'S LITERARY CORBESPON DENCE. 6 vols. Curl, 1735-6 | for Sale by ADAM HOLDE Exeter. 8 fered 

POPES WORKS. 4to. 1717 | pom op AY “atele tn oa o-Catholic. Theolegy, to the 

POPE’S CORRESPONDENCE with WYCHERLEY. “ roy | DY Grose aad delta, large paper, 4 vols. oval a Be he, 
illiver, 1729 | — di t 1 reyal half- 

NARRATIVE of DR. ROBERT NORRIS CONCERNING | ionun at yo? Augie by i mbar vl ealths $ vein 

FRENZY of J. D. intot, 1713 | 8vo. calf gilt, very neat, good as aew. 3. 3a.— 
THE NEW KEHEARSAL, or BAYES the YOUNGER 8 8. half. ru Sta-—Brent, — du 


very neat, 
Roberts, 1714 | Libraire, Lahore in 10 wale, half-moroceo, w neat, 
COMPLETE ART of ENGLISH POETRY. 2vols. Sl, 5s.—Carter’s Ancient Dp erreny eeey 2 vols. in’ LL rosal fale — half- 


moroeco, 2/1. 16a.—Castelli Lexico: 





—— ; a Gokadboneaet a TVERSES, ESS AVS, 6, oosasioned by bale at ts Liter a it Chalmers Bowe wel, cloth, 7 ned ia 

R, J. C. STEVENS is favoured with Instruc- | rum coURT POEMS Roberts, neat pert Corawall # rae fio boandy at isa td Bnezlopmia 
fate SEL i AEpIO abe ce mer | Sunt monks abanxprn | ae "| sige gh aplenty soe lea 

Si FoMSis of Deiat, TAT ores nati | wie = Fearon oe Walenta Sagi eb ch 

py thy from ¢ the chalk, ; oe the well-made nicles, 24 vols. Svo. and 2 atlases in tut adlete Ue Mone uplfprmly 

of 44 Draw ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the CATALOGUE ¥0 vols. royal Bo. imoroeco extra, ok 9a—H of England, by 


ay be viewed om ae 24th, and mornings of Sale, and 
Catalogues had of Mr, J. C. Stevens, 38, ng-street, Covent-garden. 


Very Very Extensive Collection of Engravings, chiefly Portraits 
and Topegraphy. 
pe TTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Literary 


Pospests, wee SELL by ee ee at their Great Room, 
191, Piccadill DNE low wing 
days, A 





DAY, Jw and three fol 

AVER EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, 

the property of a well-known Collector relinquishing the pursuit ; 
comprising many thousand Portraits of every period and class, 
y artists of the greatest repute ; a very extensive assemblage 
of of Topesrageees Prints and Drawings. illustrating every English 
a large ve of London and 

its fe Exvivons; near 150 Solander and other Portfolios. 





4 Hume, Smollett and Hughes, 17 vole. 8¥o. rieh calf sl, a 
of the EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITI lon f the SOCIETY fi th 
Encouragement of ARTS. MANUF A 0 orthe | Pictorial History of Eneleed. 8 pees vols. royal 8vo. . 341 


are requested to be forw LONGMAN qeusins Examples of Goi vo. cloth, 


mag a he RES and COMMERCE 3 
‘aternoster-row, London, by TU ESD AY "'N EXT, the 27th inst. | See Wee my . Architeetu r 4 atlas fio ba tf.pownd 


and Co., 39 





| 
| 
| 
1 | 
| 
O ADVERTISERS of SCHOOL BOOKS.— | half-bound in rich calf gilt, 5. 


Stafford Gallery, vola. im &, folio, tnarcces exten, gilt leaves, St 

y or ery, 4 vols. in merecco e: ilt be. 

HE EDINBURGH REV IEW, No. CCIITI. —Ancient ‘and’ Modern Univ History, 1 ether aaron. 8v0. 
—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for joorien calf, very neat, 51. 5¢.—Weale’s Architectural 4 vols, 4to. 

are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers on or BEFO half-morocco gilt, very neat, 41. 4¢—Strickland’s Queens of 


Eng- 
| laud, 12 vols, 8yo. cloth, equal to new, 3i. 38,—Any article sent on 
apprev: 
s Holden, Bookseller, 60, High-street, Exeter. 


Friday, the 30th instant. 
____ London: Longman and Co. 39, Paternoster-row. } 
ue: QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. cuxxxrx. | 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the fortheomin, Number must | 1 8v0. price le. 
ba Serwenped po ihe Publisher by the 1st, and BILLS for insertion | Sonne = ee RRIOUS § SUBJECTS. By 
cotaanaiasiat | z=. ELLIOT, BA, Corpus Christi College, Cambridg 
| 








Catalogues will be sent on application; if at a dist on 
receipt of four stamps. 


Reptiles, Fish, Shells, Birds’ Egos, &c., many highly 
interesting and valuable. 
M*. J.C.STEVENS will SELL ‘by AUCTION, 
his Great Room, *, Einactoes, Covent-garden. 
RIDAY, June 30, at 12 for 1 o’eleeck, a Collection of BIRDS* 
eoas made by W. FO LKES, ) including many choice and 
RE FISH, REP- 





rfect specimens ; also, an Im ortation x te 
FiLes. and and SHELLS int te of Louisiana, North 
America, by Mr. P. SM ITH, and eontaios many that are new 


to Science; and bake Birds in 
May be viewed the day prior and sosaniog of Sale, and Cata- 
‘logues had. 





0 Printers and.Bookbinders. ——_ 
ME. L. A. LEWIS = (aeeminese to the Printing 
and ‘is 


ding Fred will SELL, at his House, 125, 
Fleet-street. AY 7; 27, 2,000 Ib. of BOOK “and 
Prem ive 1 pie Ufibion Demy Tron Press, by Cope, . Stanhope 
an Press, b: . te nes, 

jay hay pe Presses, y fae oe Pree, Eight Reams of 
late Paper, ‘Bookbinder’ 's Tools, &c. 





Mathematical Library, Books of Prints, &c. 
R L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his Flouse, 
eet-street, on THURSDAY, 20th “and FRIDAY 
of June the Lib aky Y of the] Rew. G GROKGE BURGESS 
WIL M.A. us Golfege, On ridge, and Rector of 
Norton- Stafford, Shes with a ALUABLE COLLECTION 
of BOOKS and "BOOKS of PRINTS. 


Philosophical Transactions of the Royat Society. 
COMPLETE SET from the Commencement 
1665 to 1849 (having the first 37 gbuiderd in 9 wish in 116 
vols. will oe SOLD by AU pad by Mr. L. LEW at his 
House, 125, Fleet-street, on T NEXT, woe ) Com- 
plete Sets of os most P Shankle Work are of the 
greatest rari’ 








Mr. SHOBERL’S Stock of Popular Novels. 


ME: L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet-street, on SATURDAY, July 1, 142 Augustus 
Courtenay, b; — St. John, 2 vols.—14 “Abduction, 3 vols.—200 
Berncastle’s to China, 2 vols.—321 Death Flag, 3 vols.—904 
Fowler's Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia—120 lervey’ s Ten 
Years in I paw hg pte vols —282 Henderson 's New Goats Wales, 2 vols. 
lt date y Mra Hu vols.—805 Lady 
= dine Seymour a Rifle Ran rs, 2 i 286 Rebels 
of Glenfawn, 3 vols.—60 Revelations of Hungary—196 Shilling- 
aw’ 8 Arctic ' Reriona—13 Wife's Sister, 3 vols.—27 Wayte’s Eques- 
trian Manual, &c. 


OGBLAN'S: POCKET PICTURE of 
LON. alphabeticaliy arran; 
am cibellted ed with fap. Anew calton, carefully revised 
ie” Price 3s, cloth, wlcttened. a 


we Be NING COPIES, 1,055, with og Copgright ot the 





7A SOLD by al auc ctl On by Me Mele A. LEWIS t his 


ate of the mag 
“This is decided, 


oan Mcrray, Albemarle-street. ian 
—_—_—_——— € possesses an ng fancy, written some nas 
DVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for the Juty | graceful sonuets.”—Hull Packet,” 
FA, gf X11) Number of the JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA. | London: Longman & Co. Cambridge: Macmillan. 
Fay a not later than MONDAY, the 26th instant, CRYSTAL PALACE, 1854. 
| Now ready, 





Biackaper & Co. 13, Paternoster-row. 


S HE OFFICIAL GUIDE AND HANDBOOKS. 
INTON*S ANCIENT and MODERN | hen - b 
COLOURS ; with their Chemical and Artistical Properties. LLUSTRATIVE of the CONTENTS of the 
Post 8vo. cloth lettered, price 5s. Longman & Co.—* This book EXHIBITION. To be had at the Palace, and at all Book- 
should be in the hands ot every artist qtedgat Athenwum.—" It | sellers and Kailway Stations, of 
is a small book of great interest and value.” Art-Journal. Bradbury & Evans, Printers and Publishers to the Crystal 


SPLENDID SPECIMENS OF FINE ART. Palace Company, 11, Bouverie-street. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF | ‘VANITY FAIR.’ 


HE WORKS of EMINENT MASTERS.— 
< VoL. L On the 30th instant will be price One t hilling, No. 10 of 
This Volume cuntaian 8 ——y at ie Choicest Works of Emi- | HEN EWCOMI rs" hy W. M. THACKERAY, 
ne asters, as follows: * * Dp, 
Jan teen, with Portrait, and Seven Specimens of his Works. | niet, F. rents, Ente: Pp endennis, &c. &. With 


Paul 
Ww Five do. | Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


























N. Lancret do. Five do. ne aed 
3 _- Velasquez Pa do. | On the 30th instant will be = published, price 1s., the Fifteenth 

Miéris 9) ight do, 
AvBrouwer = do. Four 0. ANDLEY CROSS; or, Mr. JORROCKSS 
eS Eleven . By the Author of * Mr. s Tour.’ Illustrated 
7  —_— do: eng 4 with Coloured Plates and numerous ts by Jonn Leecn, 
A. Van Ostade de. Ten do. uniformly with * Sponge’s Tour,’ 
Sir P. P. Bebens do, Eleven do. Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
J.B. Hu do. Four 0. 
J. bh. David do. Six 0. the 30th June will be p 
B. E. Murillo do. Eight do. HE ENGLISH CYCLOP-EDYA, “Part XIV. 
diandeorraine > aient = Extending, in the Natural History Division, from 
ff es So. Six do, | and in the Geogra hieal Di trisiom fr —* 

“—“4yo-~ om Three ¢o | CORERBYSHIRE to EDINBURGH ; 


$B F. Desportes _ | including articles on Detmold, Detroit, D: 
scha, Don Cossacks, 


po cope, Daiener, 
‘Alea, several Specimens of the Works of  Ruysdael, J M.W. a. ae Dresden, us 


y tana, lor, &e. he 
Turner, R.A., W. Hogarth, J. FB. -?. }. R.A slie, R.A.. 7 
. Desportes, Sir E, Landseer, R.A., R. Wilson, M.  Gerlenalt. Le Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street ; and to be had of all 
Sueur, Sreemard, Vandyck. G. Metzu, W atteau, Jouvenet, J. | Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


Burnet, Pradier, J. Baptiste Monnoyer, J. Wright. Poussin, 
Westall, R.A.. M. Angelo, G. Dew, 3 Landelie P. Subleyras, — uaee BY MR. CHARLES —— 
30th June will be published, price 


Yenijers, Raffaelle, Wouvermans, C, Bega, Sir J. 
ART. 31 ‘of HOUSEEOLD | WORDS; con- 





Reynolds, &c. ¥ the whole Two WF ee Fifty Engravings ; 


a Tk apes vol. imp. 8vo. price 98. elegantly bound, pete Four Weekly Port ain ew Work of Fiction, 
London : John Cassell. Ludgate-hill ; and all Booksellers. | called,‘ HARD TIMES.’ By CHA TARLES Die KENS. The 





| lication of this Werk will be continued in HOUSEHOLD WoRDS 
from Week - hg and completed in Five Mente from its com- 


CO*noxany, FRENCH and ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, composed from the French Dictionaries of the | Mencement 1 ist. Price of each Weekly Number of 
French Academ relle, Landais, &c. ; m the English | HOUSEHOLD WORDS (contain ny WOUSROLD 
Dictionaries of Ueilvie, Johnson, Webster, &c.; and m the WORDS, conducted OF CHARLES DICKENS, is published also 


Technological and Se ientifie Dictionaries of both languages. The 
following are the distinctive features which render io work supe- 
rior to any other of the same class now extant :— as been com- 
piled with unusual care from the very best eaocttien’ It 
renderings of all the most modern words and phrases— 
including those of science, ert, manufacture, commerce, law, poli- 
tics, &c., as well as familiar which ai 
to a knowledge of language, but yet are rarely, if ever, to be found | 
properly translated in any dictionary, The idiomatic usages of the | 
two languages—the constructions of verbs, the force of prepositions, | 
and the changes of meaning caused by different combinations of | 
ee ovlenty Sat + Sivatented Gan st eee | and cn of the Peak of the Houten Totes Se yi 
and arranged in such @ way as to prevent the possibility of mis- | + | hood, with a Directory of the Distan M Routes 7 ote NS &e. 


in Monthly Parts and in Half-yearly Volumes. 
Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


This day is published, peice 2a. 6d. penpecmnely bound, with Plans, 
lw ons, 


strati 
UxTON and the PEAK of DERBYSHIRE. 
HANDBOOK tothe PEAK of DERBYSHIRE and to the 
‘ON iw WATERS. BY WILLIAM 
KTSON, M.D., Senior Physician to the Buxton 
Bath Charity. This forms a ¢ complete Guide to L a in 1856 5 Q 

















one of the best and most prel ive 


guides to the British metropolis that we have ever seen. It is 


more than a Guide—it is a a social, and domestic history as 
har has improyed on Coghlan’s original 
much valuable rmation, seldom, if 

ever. prone tch. 


un orks ~y nature.”— Weekly 
nS: edition ¢ that has yet appeared 
ena a4 r. Lee has added spwende of 300 

tase ¢ additio: matter, by adding a short description of the 
of each b building or nen to the 

description oft chee present condition furnished by the former 
“ Useful toall London Sy sent oe or instructors in sight-seeing, 
and containing a good deal matter.”—Douglus Jervold's 


We 
efly but clearty delineated.”— Patriot. 
fore us we can strongly a to all persons 
viet, London, whether for pleasure or business. To the man 
whe anes afford, or who can afford and = not pay the price of 


ttle vies, for the sum of 3s., will give 
him sufficient : rmation to London as Seeeinaitos 
e had paid it a visit and seen all the grand sights,”-——-Kentish 


that is required by the visitor to the metropolis.”— Kentish 
d the Pocket Picture asa 





take. To crown all, the _— is as moderate in price as it is com- 
hensiv r Bradbury & Brena. Boucerip coon. neon c “~ had of all 


hensive in aim, te in detail, and superior in arrangement. | 
London: J. Cassell, Ludgate-bill: and all Booksellers. | Booksellers, and at all Railway Stations. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


SLAMISM, ITS RISE AND ITS PROGRESS ; 


PRESENT and PAST CONDITION of the TURKS. 


By F. A. NEALE, 
Author of ‘ Eight Years in Syria,’ &c. 


or, The 


anes ~ PIPPI 


Now ready, the 2nd Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


T HE THISTLE AND THE CEDAR OF LEBANON. 
By HABEEB RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI. 
“ One of the most delightful books on the East that we have read.”—Standard. 





“We 
completely, 
~ plet oy sishabotionl on well assorted hand guide.”—Hood’s 


James Mappey, 8, Leadenhall-street. 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES.—No. XI. JULY, 1854. 


THE 


Co 
IT. Cardinal Wolsey. 
Il. The 5 
ILI. The Civil Service. 
IV. Parody. 
V. The Kusso-European Embroilment. 
VI. John Wycliffe and his Times. 
VII. Comte’s Positive Philosophy. 
VILI. The Fact and Principle of Christianity. d 
t y Li i—-§ 1 Theology, Philosophy, an 
Politics—§ 2. Science—§ 3. Classics an Philology™4 4. His- 
tory, Biography, Voyages, and Travels—§ 5. Belles tres— 
6. Art. 
abViRTISEMENTS intended for insertion must be for- 
warded to the Publisher immediately. 


London: John Ch 8, King William-street, Strand. 


[THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXXIX., price 6s. will be published JULY 1. 











Contente. 
1. Dryden—the Literature of the Restoration. 
2. Plarality of Worlds. 
3. Recent German Literature. 
4. The Genesis of Science. __ 
5. De Quincey and Prose- Writing. 
6. Christianity ; or, What Next 
7. French Literary Celebritice. s 
& The War; and What is to Come of it. 
9. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 


HE JOURNAL of the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY of LONDON, No. 18, June 21, contains the fol- 
lowing Papers, read at the last Meeting :—Sir W. J. Newton on 
Removing the Collodion Negative from Glass to Paper—Mr. F. 
Hardwick on —— ae. FP. Townshend on the 
Waxed-Paper Process; together wi t 
on Renovating the Cyanide Bath—On Bree Tad Hyvemippite of 
Soda—On Focussing without a Ground-Glass Plate—On the Nitrate 
of Zine Process—on Mr. Talbot's Patents, &c. 

A SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER, containing a Paper by Mr. 
Stewart on the Calotype Process, with a Title and Index to Vol. L, 
will be published on the 3ist of June. Price 3d. (stamped, 4d.) 

Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 














NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN JUNE. 


1. 
SATIRE and SATIRISTS. By James Hannay. 
Post 8vo. 
Il. 
HE STORY of MONT BLANC. By ALBERT 
SMITH. Second Edition, enlarged, Feap. 8vo. 58. 
ul 
ONSTANTINOPLE of TO-DAY. By THE- 
OPHILE GAUTIER. Translated by R. H. GOULD, M.A. 
With Photographic Engravings. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Iv. 
A HERO of OUR OWN TIMES: a Series of 


Short Novels. From the Russian of MICHAEL LER- 
MONTOF. Post 8vo. 2a. $d. cloth. 


London: David Bogue, Fleet-street. 





Now ready at the Libraries, 2 vols. 188. 
VOLUNTEER’S INDIAN SCRAMBLE. 
Lieut. HUGO JAMES, Bengal Army. 

“ The duration of his residence in India, the great extent of his 
travels, the spirit with which he prosecuted all his undertakings, 
and the intelligence with which all his investigations into the 
natural features and resources of the country, and the social con- 
dition of its inhabitants, render him a trustworthy and entertain- 
ing informant on the matters concerning which he writes.” 

Morning Post. 
W. Thacker & Co. 87, Newgate-street. am 
THE NEW SPANISH NOVEL, 
Now ready, and may be had at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


peo’ BLANCA of NAVARRE: An Histo- 
rical Romance. 
By DON FRANCISCO VILLOSLADA.: 
“ Equal to Dumas in his best mood.”—Dispai 
“* Much freshness of style, and many ixteresting descriptions.” 





“ 4 profoundly potererting romance.”—Morning Advertiser. 
« ented aead 4 § +A 





01 . 
“ A work which has excited great interest in Spain, and may in 
England.”— Morning Chronicle. 


London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 





NEW PART-SONG APPROPRIATE TO THE PRESENT 


TIME. 
HE BRITON’S ADDRESS to the NAVY: 
for Four Voices, with Additional Verses. The Words by 
CHARLES DIBDIN. The Music by J. TILLEARD. Price 6d. 
London : Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 


BROOKES'S GENERAL GAZETTEER, BY A. G. FIND- 
LAY, F.R.G.8, 
New Edition, illustrated with Maps, 956 pages, Svo. cloth, price 158, 
GENERAL GAZETTEER; or, Compendious 
Geographical Dictionary: containing Descriptions of every 
Country in the known World, with their Towns, People, Natural 
Productions, &c., and the various Remarkable Events by which 
they have been distinguished. Originally compiled by R. 
BROOKES, M.D. _The whole revised and corrected to the Present 
Period by A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.8. 
London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


PHE PENNY CENSUS of ENGLAND and 
WALES. Coraplete for One Penny. 
5, Paternoster-row, Sold Everywhere. 


[HE OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC.—Those 
awake to what is done in the interesting pursuit of weather 
calculation, will rejoice in being informed, that notwithstanding 
the miserably degrading hostility to the cau-e of truth, and the 
ains taken to poison the scientific mind, aud cripple a science so 
neficial, though the sale has been diminished by their hi 

tions, it must resume its elasticity; for up to the present date 
pow oe ba no less than 374 facts, as printed, were right out of 490, 
exclusive of nights, though with only 10 out of 36 planets. It is sin- 
cerely pened all the newly-discovered planets may be introduced 
in 1855, of which due notice will be given; because some years 
their influence makes more errors than in others, 
a 














> Buda 





SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE. 





fThigday is published, « 


Nol 


NARRATIVE OF A. TOURNEY. mm an 


THROUGH 


IN 1851 AND 1852. Ge 


Specially undertaken with a View to the Elucidation of Biblical History. 


By C. W. M. VAN DE VELDE, 


Late Lieut. Dutch Royal Navy, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Map of the Author’s Route, Plan of Jerusalem, and other Illustrations. Price 30s. 
WiLtram Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Londoy. ‘ j { ; 


bei H 





Now ready, Ninth Edition, thoroughly revised, with numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. 18s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 


From 1 


Or, the MODERN CHANGES of the EARTH and its INHABITANTS, as: 


illustrative of Geology. 


By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


GRE 





Will be ready next week, price One Shilling, royal 8vo. 


NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Contents. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI: A SKETCH OF HIS CAREER, 


HIS 
HIS' 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY—ITS STUDENTS AND ITS STUDIES. 


LORD RAYLEIGH—A PILL FOR GOUTY SUBJECTS. 


PILGRIMS TO MOUNT PARNASSUS—A BATCH OF RECENT POETRY. 


TOM SUFFRAGE'S VOTE. By a Sitting MEMBER. 


‘THE FORTUNES OF A COLONIST,’ and ‘SIR GERVASS GREY.’ 
EVENTS OF THE MONTH NOTED BY A MAN-ABOUT-TOWN. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS; on, THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


London: Joun Mortimer, 141, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS, UNIFORM WITH THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 








CLASSICS. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, dearty' 
. .- which 1 
AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE. se 
Par FENELON. ae 
With English Notes, &c. “ Mr. 
By C. J. DELILLE, 

Professor at Christ’s Hospital, and the City of London School. 

London: WuirtaKker & Co.; and Grorce BELL. 
SKET 
N E WwW WwW o R K Ss. betwe 
von Anthor 
VOL. III. of BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the AMERICAN ous 


REVOLUTION. 8vo. 15s. 


REV. J. E. RIDDLE’S (Author of ‘The Latin and English 


II 


(On Monday. 


Dictionary,’ ‘ The Bampton Lectures,’ &c.) HISTORY of the PAPACY, from the Earliest Period to the Keforma- 


tion. 


2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 


Ill. 


[Published this day. 


LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR HENRY BUNBURY’S NARRATIVES 


of PASSAGES in the GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1799—1810. 8vo. with Plans, 15s. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 1640 


to the DEATH of CHARLES I. New Edition, Revised, with Additions and Corrections. 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. (unt 
w Edi vised, w [on 


form with Guizot’s ‘ History or OLIVER CROMWELL’) 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA; being the History of the Commer- _R 


cial Intercourse between the two Nations. By DR. HAMEL, 8vo. 14s. 


(On Tuesday. 

T. 
Sold 
of a 
well, 
man 
[Published this day, 


Thit 





VI. . Esa. 
LIEUT.-COLONEL STUARTS DIARY KEPT DURING A. ] 3p 


YEAR'S JOURNEY and RESIDENCE in NORTHERN. PERSIA 
TURKEY, in the South-West of Russia. \ 8vo. 


Ricuarp Bentizy, Publisher in Ordinary to H 


» and the ADJACENT PROVINCES | of . 
nk O) — fieacb, week B 


‘ 


USsi 


sete 


er Majesty, 


#44 





ee 
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In a few days, 


FIRMILIAN; 
OR, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOS: 
“OrgtTy} A SPASMODIC TRAGEDY. 
we Gt ie. SO see ‘JONES. 
Wrutam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MR. FINLAY’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 15s. 


HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE AND 
GREEK EMPIRES, 


From 1057 to the Storming and Sack of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 ; and from 1204 to the 
Siege and Capture of Constantinople by the Turks under Mohammed IL in 1453. 


By GEORGE FINLAY, Esq. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 


GREECE under the ROMANS, B.C. 146 to A.D. 717. 8vo. 16s. 
HISTORY of the BYZANTINE EMPIRE, 716 to 1057. 


HISTORY of GREECE, and of the EMPIRE of TREBIZOND, 


1204—1461. 12s. 6d. 
Writuiam Briacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
On Monday, 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


PURPLE TINTS OF PARIS: 


CHARACTER AND MANNERS IN THE NEW EMPIRE. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
Author of ‘ Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family,’ &c. 


“The purpose of the work has been everywhere kept | liar with phases of Parisian life, at which Englishmen 
clearly in view; and though it is very full of anecdotes, | geomet: obtain but a cursory glance. The relations of the 
which must have nae stored up most industriously, it is | family, the indi which operate in the train- 
not mere amusing +. The book isa fresh one, though | ing of the French youth, the Bohemian life of Paris, with 
it treats of an old ome’ and though very grave and its actors and accessories, its — and Fifines, its 
thoughtful in its spirit, it will satisfy, we think, the gayest | attics, its erémeries, its its tragi-comedy—all these 
lover of — reading.” — Examiner. | topics are here most abundantly and effectively illustrated. 

St. John is not only an agreeable writer, he is fami- | These are most entertaining volumes.”—The Press. 











In 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. 


TRANSCAUCASIA: 


SKETCHES of the NATIONS and RACES 
between the BLACK SEA and the CASPIAN. 


By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author of ‘ Studien iiber die innern Zustinde Russlands.’ 


On Monday, feap. sewed, 1s. 


LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN. 


Edited by WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 





READING FOR TRAVELLERS. 
Feap. 1s. 6d. 


PICTURES FROM THE EAST 
(CEYLON). 


With Dlustrations by C. Grags, printed in Colours by By JOHN CAPPER, 
Leighton. Author of ‘ The Three Presidencies of India,’ &c, 


CuapmMan & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





UREAT'S BRITISH CLASSICS. THE 


OLUME of GIBBON’ S ROMAN EMPIRE, Edited 
; A ve, Wit. SMITH, wlil be published with the on 
une 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE BLACK SEA, 
This day is published, the Fourth Edition, price 14g. of 
HE RUSSIAN SHORES of the BLACK 
SEA, with a Bs, dons vy Volga and a Tour thi h th 
Country of the Do LAURENCE OLITT ANT. 
With Thirty-four Eugravines rs Wood, an enlarged Map of the 
Crimea, and a Map of the Author's Koute. 
William Blackwood & & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Just EP TREAS in post 8vo. price 8. cloth, 
HE LOST TREASURES ; or, SCENES from 
the DRAMA of LIFE: a Tale. 
London: E. Daniell, 53, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. 


In small 8vo. price 5¢ the Fourth Edition of 
ere its TRIALS and BLESSINGS. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo-place 
whom may be had, by the same ether, 


a PRAYERS for the SICK and DYING. 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


2. HELP and COMFORT for the SICK 
POOR. ls. 
3. SACRED POEMS for MOURNERS in 


Illustration ofthe BURIAL SERVICE. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. R.C. Trench, M.A. 58. 6d. 


4. HINTS on the SERVICE for the VISITA- 
TION of the SICK. 22. 








ETER 38. 6d. the Second Edition of 
HINGS AFTER DEATH. Three Chapters 
on the INTERMEDIATE STATE; with Thoughts on 
Family Burying Places; and 150 ORIGINAL EPITAPHS for 
Country Churchyards. 
ay & Rev. JOHN MILLER, M.A. 
Of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, 





Just out, 9th edition, » Deiee Bs 5a. +. Shy a Volume of Words, besides 


DF PORQUE’ rs NEW “FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARY, for the Use of Schools and Travellers ; Italian 
Grammar, 38, 6 
London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 





reparing for publication 
R. FORBES ROY LE’S LECTURES on 
INDIAN FIBRES fit for TEXTILE FABRICS and for 
ROPE-MAKING, corrected and enlarged by the Author: alsoa 
Report on Materials for Pa ‘aper-Making proentante a India. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, Lond 


RIFFIN’S PORTABLE CYCLOPEDIAS, 
Beautifully printed and well illustrated. 
BIBLICAL, by Proressor Eapre. 7s. 6d. 
CHEMICAL, by Prorgesson THomson. 12s. Gd. 
BIOGRAPHICAL, by NuMERovs ConTRIBUTORS, 
120, 6d. 


Nearly ready, 
A Cyclopedia of History. 
A Cyclopedia of Geography. 
A Cyclopedia of the Physical Sciences. 
A Cyclopedia of the National Sciences. 
An Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia. 
London and Glasgow : Richard Griffin & Co. 





LITERAL TRANSLATION of the FOUR 
GOSPELS, and the ACTS of the APOSTLES, on definite 
} ang of Translation, and an English version of the same. In Five 
By HERMAN HEINFETTER, 
Author of ‘Rules Yor ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient 
Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 
ord ae ay 
his day, price ls. 
YACHT VOYAGE to ICELAND i in 1853. 
With Cuts. Post 8vo. cloth. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 











NOTICE. 
COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The July Number will contain The Lion-Killer of Algeria.—A 
Soldier's Career, by the Author of ‘The Unholy Wish.—A Diary 
of a First Winter in Rome.—Quintin Bagshaw’s Duel with Mazx- 
well, by Dudley Costello. Dr. Croly, by Sir Nathaniel_—A Ger- 
man View of the Eastern Question—De Quincey’s Miscellanies. 
—Revelations of the French Opera—A Righi Day.—Hither and 
Thither—Vignettes from a Poet's Portfolio, by T. Westwood, 
Esq.—Stray Letters from the East, communicated by the Rev. 
Jonadab Straighthorn—The Ancient Bride's Lament, by Mrs. 
Bushby:—Shall the Russians Reach the ‘Balkan Mountains ? 


Cuarman & Hatz, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Bold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








Just published, post 8vo. price 58. cloth 


EMOIR of WILLIAM COOK WORTHY, 
formerly of PLYMOUTH 
Discoverer of the Cornish China Clay and Stone, about a.p. 1755; 
Founder of the British Porcelain Manufacture, and a Member of 
the Society of Friends. 
s GRANDSON. 


By 
ononde HARRISON, Esq. 


London: W._& F. G. Cash, 5, Bisho ~—a/ -street Without. 
Edinburgh : J. eR, * Dublin :'M'‘@lashan. 


J E ee ze R” cloth gilt, price 6s. 


R OBE RRE: a _ TRAGEDY. 
J sents BLISS, 


One of Her Majesty's Counsel. 
London : B. Kimpten. 43, Hich Holborn. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo, sewed, 222 pp. price 14. 6d. 
HE GOVERNING CLASSES of GREAT 
BRITAIN POL sTIOAS, ronreaims. 
By ARD M. WHIPTY. ; 
“In this volume ve oy dy ly smart sketches of 
various pe penite men.” —Church and State 
hese porters: rtraits, of what the author terms the *Governifig 
Classes of Great Britain,’ are republished from the Leader News- 
paper, and form a Tittle Thesaurus eemeten of a peculiaf 
and interestin ng o 
“ These lively suonebes: of living political characters 4 
of them admirably written, always satirical in » spirit, 5 
sionally far-seeing in their ken, There are points which Thackeray 
could hardly have done better.”— 2rd. 
“The readers of the Leader need only be informed that the 
series of pees The Goveratoe Classes of Great L bee ’ which 
— contributed b: by a Non-Elector, have been co! 


ected into an 
ume, a handsome , er ei ‘Non: 
fester Felaring t himself to si sre , & name 
which has only the aspirate de trop — sy 


Triibuer & Cv, 12, Paternoster-row. 
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ME. JOHN CHAPMAN, Bookseller 

and Publisher, begs to announce ‘that he has RE- 
MOVED from 142, Strand, to8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
STRAND, where he will carry on each department of his 
business—as Publisher, Importer of American Books, and 
General Bookseller—as before. 


CHAPMAN’S 
QUARTERLY SERIES, 


Published by Subscription. 
Four Volumes in large post 8vo. for 12. per Annum, payable in 
advance. 


CuAPMAR’S QUABTRRLE SERIES is initia’ Ly ~~ 

of Works by learned and profound thinkers, embracing the 

jects of THEOLOGY, Ba Tonga, BIBLICAL CRITICISM 
0. 


and the HISTORY of 
endeavour ibe made to issue the Volumes regularly at 
Quarterly intervals, viz. in March, June, September, and Decem- 
ber. Vols. I. to VI. are now peagy, 
jubscriptions paid after lst of March of each year will be raised 
The price of each Work to non-Subscribers will be announced at 
the time of publication. 1t will vary according to the size of the 
respective volumes, but will be on the average 9s. — ume, 80 
that a large saving will be effected by Annual Subscri' 


The Volumes for 1854 are as follows :— 


7. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. 
LECTURES by VICTOR COUSIN. Translated from 

the French. To which is added, a Biographical ¥ Criti- 

cal Sketch of Kant’s Life and Writings. By A. 

DERSON. Now ready, ~~ to non-subscribers, = 


THE ESSENCE af CHRIS§TIANITY. | 
By LUDWIG FEUERBACH. Translated from the 

Second German Edition by the Translator of ‘ Strauss’s Life 

of Jesus.” [Ina few days. 


vit. 

A SKETCH of the RISE and PROGRESS of 
CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. MACKEY, A.M., Author of | 
the * Progress of the wae. &e, 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the 
PEOPLE of ISRAEL. By BEISBLOn EWALD. With 
A ions and Emendations specially aw the Author for 
the English edition. Translated by jou NICHOLSON, 
B.A., Oxon, Ph.D. 





The Volumes for 1953 (Subscription price of which is 
now U, 1s.) are— 


I. 

THEISM, ATHEISM, and the POPULAR 
THEOLOGY, SERMONS by THEODORE PARKER, ae 
thor Discourse on Matters pertainin, Religio: 

A Postrait of the — engraved on Steel, us prefixed, Price 
to non-Subseribe: 


A HISTORY of the HEBREW MONARCHY, 
m the Aeminiotrasion 0 f Samuel to the Peigtenich Ca: 

fiolty. 4 aie cis WILLIAM NEW N, formerly 
Fellow of lt Collese. Oxford, and pay of* The Soul: 

its Sorrows and —, &e. Second Edition.* Price 

non-Subscribers, 88. 6d. 

* Persons who already possess the First Edition of is ~ 
may obtain the other three volumes for 1853, by subscribing 1 

T1l, AND IV. 


The POSITIVE ra ifLOSOPHY of AUGUSTE 


COMT. ranslated and compenee’, | by HARR 
GER TINZAD.” Price to non Bubscciom ie? BABRLET 


toon: John Chapman, 8, King ~-—-anaml Strand. 





THE CATHOLIC SERIES. 
Uniform, in post 8vo. 
No. XXL 
ow ready, price 38, 6d. 
ATHOLIC. UNION: Kamys soos a 
os of the he Epiare and the Organization of 





| 
| 
| 
| 


NEW WORKKS. 


——— 


The WIFE'S MANUAL; or, Prayers, 


Thoughts, ene Benge on Several Occasions ofa Matron’s Lift be By 
the Rev. CALVERT. Printed and ornamented un 
with Queen Yin izabeth’s Prayer Book. Crown 8vo. price 108. 6d. 


The LAST of the OLD SQUIRES: A 


Sketch. By CEDRIC OLDACRE, of Sax-No, bury. 
sometime of Christ Church, Oxon. a Ss Sre. prige 98. 9a : 
By the 


KATHARINE ASHTON. 
Author of Amy Herbert, &. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 1 
The LADY UNA and her QUEEN- 
DOM ; or, Reform at the Right End. By the Author of Home 
Truths for Home Peace. Boap. 8xe. price 78. 

OAKFIELD ; or, F ellowship in the 


East. By W. D. ARNO LD, Lieut 58th 
mane Tirauiey. The Seconp Epition, revised. 2 = post 8vo. 
pri 


Roci 





POEMS. By Marrnew Arno.p. 


The Secoyp Epitiey. Feap. 8vo. price 58, 6d. 


MEMORIALS of the LIFE of AME- 


ciher Manseripe By CHIL y CHCLLEA LUCY BELGHEW ELL” ove 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


S. A New Edition, upif ith Mr. Macauay’s Essays 
|= a forthe Pocket, 3 vole tn feap. 8vo. price 21s, 


Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIS- 
GeLLarnous WORKS. 4 Mew Edition, uniform with Mr. 


‘acaulay’s Essays in Volumes for the Pocket. 3 yols. foap. 8y¥o. 
price 21s. 


Major-General A. F. MACKINTOSH’S 


MILITARY TOUR in EUROPEAN TURKEY, the CRIMEA, 
and along the EASTERN SHORES of the BLACK SBA. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps. Lent soeck. 


SCHAMYL; ot oo Wanaton, 
ofr. hg ofthe Caucasus. Translated from 
NER and F. BODENSTEDT, by LASORLLES 

RaxaLl. Ope Sbilli 


GALLOPS and GOSSIPS in the 
BUSH of AUSTRALIA Passages in the Life of Alfred 
Barnard. By SAMUEL SIDNEY, Author of The Three Colonies 
of Australia, &c. Feap. 8¥o. with #rontiapiece, price bed 


Captain HUMBLEY’S JOURNAL of 


a CAVALRY OFFICER: Including the memorable Sikh Cam- 
paign of 1845-1846. With Mapand Plans. Royal 8vo. price 21s. 


A HISTORY of INDIA under Baber 
ef ‘wo Sovereigns 0! 
iy WILLA ei PRSKINES | Boas Tenusletor of Metootre ay the 
Emperor Baber. 2 vols. 8vo. price 328. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, in 


phe = of Essays intended to illustrate the Influence of the Fay- 





No, XXII. 
HE SPHERE and DUTIES of GOVERN- 


Translated from fe f an of Baren Von Hum- 
boldt. MS JOSEPH COULTHA 2 


London : John Chapman, 8, 8 ‘William-otrest, Strand. 





Now ready, pp. 344, price 


T J LTIMA THULE; or, suggested 
by « RESIDENCE in NEW Thoughts 
OMAS CHOLMONDELEY, 
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LONDOR, SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1854. 
REVIEWS 
A His India under the Two First Sove- 

Tiaterw oh House of Taimur, Baber and 

Humdyun. By William Erskine, Esq. 2 vols. 

Longman & Co, 

Wuys does the English language contain so few 
works of character or authority on the histor 
of the Tatar races? why does the Frenc 
language contain so many? The interest be- 
longs to England, not to France. In China 
we have fought the Mantchus; in India we 
havé conquered the Moguls; throughout the 
East we come in contact with nations, laws, 
and manners which we cannot understand with- 
out familiarizing ourselves with the annals and 
traditions of their Tatar founders. Yet we have 
no tiné of namés parallel with those of De 
Guignes, D’Ohsson, and D'Herbélot,—the men 
whose original and profound researches have now 
been compared, combined, and perfected by Mr. 
Erskine. The story which Mr. Erskine under- 
took to relate, was that of six Princes, sprung 
from Tartary, from Baber to Aurungzeb, who 
preceeded the English in India. The dominions 
we now possess were invaded, in the sixteenth 
century, by a Tatar, with Tatar followers, 
who brought the institutions of their deserts 
with them, and established them, under new 
forms, m the richer countries of the South. The 
whole course of the narrative, therefore, ought 
to be studied by those who would comprehend 
the basis of our Bastian Empire. 

Long after Europe had suffered and forgotten 
the fury of the Gethic hordes, Asia was visited 
by devastations which, also, came from the 
North. What Macedon once was to Greece; 
what ancient Germany was to Rome; what 
Russia has been to the West, Tartary was to 
the polished communities of the East,—a half- 
unknown and barbarous land, full of latent 
vigour and power, the home of shepherds and 
hunters, who were turned into soldiers by the 
great and fierce spirits that occasionally rose 
up among them. The immense region, stretch- 
ing from the Himalaya as far as the Northern 
Ocean, contains many nations, various in origin 
and language, but all denominated Tatars. The 
race is divided into three branches, each filling 
a splendid chapter in history :—the Mantchus, 
the Mongols, and the Turks, ramifying into in- 
numerable tribes, with separate appellations 
and peculiar customs, but marked by a prevail- 
ing character. They are all pastoral. Each 
has its own range of wanderings; its immemorial 
usages; its unwritten yet invariable laws. The 
people live in tents or waggons, and move with 
the seasons, following the summer over the 
endless plateaus of Northern Asia. Flocks, 
herds, and horses constitute their wealth, and 
milk and flesh are their principal food. They 
despise the cultivators of corn as men who “live 
on the top of a weed.” The women perform all 
domestic labour; the men pursue the chase or 
watch the herds. A patriarchal mode of govern- 
ment, modified differently among the several 
tribes, regulates their social affairs; but no 
great agricultural or trading community has 
ever arisen within the natural limits of their 
country. 

_ Beyond those limits, nevertheless, their pe- 
riodical overflows, under a martial impetus, 
have carried the materials of more than one 





genius of its leader. ' First, he érected his power 
in the waste; then he seized half the Chinese 
Empire; text, he scoured the borders of the 
Oxus; and, at last, he crossed the Rubicon of 
Asia, besieged and sacked the rich cities of 
Eastern Europe, overran the Khalifate, and 
pastared the horses of his desert in the sweet 
valleys beyond the Caspian Sea. His succes- 
sors enlarged this wide but wavering dominion. 
They passed the Don and the Dnieper; they 
swept all Poland; they threatened Vienna. It 
was their policy to leave no enemy to rise upon 
their rear; no courage that might rally the 
defeated; no opulence that might allure a 
rival ;—and, accordingly, as the whirlwind of 
their cavalry passed on, it slaughtered, burned, 
and levelled, obliterating every trace of peace, 
and burying all the land in blood and ruin. A 
tribe called the Oighurs, which always rode in 
the van of the Tatars, was the most merciless 
of all the merciless army, and gave its name to 
those beings which, as Ogres, have passed from 
the memory of the East to the imagination of 
the West. 

But political genius was wanting to consoli- 
date the precocious empire thus created. It 
spread from the Sea of Korea to the Adriatic; 
but in seventy years it was shattered into prin- 
cipalities, and a century afterwards was crushed 
by the sceptral sword of Tamerlane. Yet so 
dazzling was the short period of its glory, that, 
to this day, the Mohammedan princes of the 
East search for the sources of their lineage in 
the blood of Genghiz Khan. Flattery had early 
provided for him a heavenly mother, who is 
thus the traditional parent of the Mogul dy- 
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second of the Tatar line. Had he been able 
to complete his task, we should have possessed 
a work not surpassed in the Indian historical 
library. He had qualified himself by his know- 
ledge of Oriental languages and literature. He 
was a scholar with a philosophical mind; and 
his book exhibits a concentration of deep and 
various learning, combined with the rare power 
of producing a vivid, exciting, and pictorial 
narrative, steeped in rich Eastern colours, but 
with all fables eliminated and all vague specu- 
lations suppressed. 

The story of Baber is full of the most inter- 
esting episodes. He was born towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, and inherited the little 
kingdom of Ferghana. He died soon after the 
sixteenth century had passed its first quarter, 
and left Delhi, the centre of a vast empire, 
extending beyond Hindtstan on every side. 
He was a cultivator of the arts and a friend to 
learning, and wrote his own memoirs, which 
have been edited with great ability by Mr. 
Erskine. So chequered a life, with such a per- 
petual current of adventure, well fills the volume 
devoted to it. In Baber’s youth the vicissitudes 
of his fortune commenced. With a small escort, 
he is overtaken by a storm on the mountains.— 

“The storm that day was dreadfully violent, the 
snow deep, and the defile so narrow that only one 
person could pass ata time. The horses could hardly 
be brought on, and the days were at the shortest. 
Their situation seemed hopeless, and they only 
thought of meeting death together; when, those 
who were in advance, just as the light failed, reached 
a cave, which they entered, and found that it would 
afford shelter to a few persons. When the dark- 


| ness came on there was an end of exertion, every 


nasty in India, That dynasty, however, came | man being obliged to halt and pass the night where 


in reality from another stock. The third and 
most numerous of the Tatar family are the 
Turks, of whom the Ottomans are only a branch. 
Their tents were scattered from the deserts of 
Kobi to the banks of the Volga, and past the 
Oxus far into Siberia. Yet, vast as these pas- 
toral and waste countries are, all the conspi- 
cuous displays of national energy were made 
beyond their limits. The Turks dispersed over 
the East. They were menials in the palaces of 
India; they hired their spears to Saracen kings 
and Egyptian viceroys, to Syrian chiefs and 
governors of Asia Minor; and wherever they 
lanted themselves, they afterwards prevailed. 
or centuries they ruled a great portion of the 
Old World, and they now influence, directly or 
otherwise, governments and manners, from Gib- 
raltar to the Yenesei, from Hungary to the utmost 
boundaries of Hindtistan. But they, too, were 
influenced by the new religious and social cli- 
mates into which they entered, as well as by 
the natural charaeteristics of the regions in 
which they settled. Before the age of Genghiz 
the Mongols had been Shamans—one of the 
most ri d of the Buddhist sects: while many 
of the Turks were already Mohammedans, who 
looked on their neighbours as contemptible 
agans. The conquering emigrants, in all 
a, adopted the new faith, while those who 
remained nomadic adhered to the old. 

One of the first of the successors of Genghiz, 
who swore by the het, was Uzbek Khan, 
who ruled the tribes of Kipchak, and was so 
beloved by his subjects that they took his name. 
The Uzbeks became a great nation, and gave 
birth to Baber, one of the most illustrious of 
Asiatic captains. His life was a long martial 





durable empire. The Mantchus, or tern 
Tatars, conquered China and possessed it; the 
Mongols, in their central plains, gave birth to 
the mighty Genghiz Khan, who quelled their 
internal feuds, and marshalled them forth victo- 
riously, until one of the smallest of Tatar tribes 
difated into an unconquerable nation, under the 


r He founded the House of Taimur, 
which has held the real or nominal sovereignty 
of India during 300 years. The magnificent 
succession of the race, from Baber to Aurungzeb, 
filled a brilliant epoch in the annals of India; 
but Mr. Erskine only lived to carry on the 





gorgeous story to the death of Humayun, the 





he happened to be.—The cave, when examined, 
seemed but small. The Sultan was invited, by those 
who had found it, to enter and enjoy such comfort 
as it could yield. But Baber, with that generous 
spirit which on all occasions, and most especially in 
the most trying and dangerous, led him to share the 
hardships of those whom he led,—a spirit that in all 
his difficulties ensured to him the affection and 
fidelity of his followers,—refused to enter, while the 


| great body of his men were suffering without. Taking 


a kind of spade, he dug for himself a hole in the 
snow, near the mouth of the cave; and, sitting 
down in the opening thus formed, found some 
shelter from the fury of the storm. Though he 
had dug breast deep in the snow, still he had not 
come to the ground. The snow and drift, driven 
by the wind, continued to increase; and, before the 
hour of bed-time prayers, the snow had settled four 
inches high over his head and ears. Meanwhile, 
those who had first entered the cave, having found 
means to explore its extent, reported that it was 
large enough to hold them all. On this, Baber 
shook off the snow by which he was covered, and 
entered the cavern with those who were near him ; 
at the same time sending to call in those who were 
farther off, and ignorant of what had happened. 
Fifty or sixty men, who were nearest at hand, found 
their way in, and producing such provisions as they 
could command, all sat down together, and sheltered 
from the cold wintry wind and drifting snow, 
feasted with delight on their simple and scanty fare, 
defying the angry elements, and forgetting, for a 
moment all their past sufferings.” 

The next extract shows the historical basis of 
many Oriental tales. The “ pastry shop” has 
been as much used in Eastern romances as the 
ball-room in our novels.— 

“Shah Beg was left to linger out his life in prison. 
But when some time had elapsed, Mahter Sambal, 
one of his attached slaves,—believing that the first 
vigilance of the gaolers was relaxed so far as to 
afford him hopes, by patient perseverance, to gain 
an interview with his lord,—repaired to the fort of 
Zefer ; and having learned how matters were then 
conducted, opened a pastry-shop close to the tower 
in which Shah Beg was confined. In the course of 
his calling, by his conciliating manners, joined with 
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occasional little presents of hissweetmeats and pastry, 

contriving to form an. intimacy with the guards, ‘he 
went quietly and) steadily on, omitting mothing; that 
could forward the design ;be had in view. By frankly 
associating and mixing with them, he lulled all 
suspicion; gradually gained ready admittance into 
the tower; and, having first put the prisoner on his 
guard by signs. and’ hints, at length’ ‘succeeded in 
speaking with him'privately. Shah: Beg being thus 
prepared, twelve of his faithful retainers bound 
themselves to each other by an oath, either to deliver 
him from prison andiconvey him to Kandahar, ‘orto 
perish in the attempt.. When everything was ar- 
ranged, the conspirators repaired to the castle, at 
different times; and were one by one received into 
Sambal’s shop; where they lay concealed, At night, 
Sambal, who had prepared some sweetmeats and 
pastry for the occasion, in, which he had mixed a 
strong narcotic, disposed of them as usual among 
the guazds, who were thus in a short time rendered 
quite insensible. He then passed the sleeping 
guard, accompanied’ by two of his associates ; 
made his way good to Shah Beg’s room; and, by 
means ‘of 'some ropes which they brought for the 
purpose, assisted him to descend on that part of 
the tewer which opened on the outside of the fort 
of Zefer...The rope, however, having broken, he 
fell from some height, and, in the fall, his manacles, 
from. which they had not been able to disengage him, 
knocked out one of his teeth. In. spite of this acci- 
dent, his friends, who were waiting below, got him 
mounted, and they all set out on horses, shod, it is 
said, backwards, to mislead the pursuers, They 
rode incessantly for two nights and a day, when get- 
ting-'a change of horses, they resumed their route, 
and went on without halting, till they arrived on safe 
ground, ' As soon'as' the| keepers of the tower re- 
covered their senses, and found the prisoner gone, 
a hot pursuit commenced, but in vain. The fugitives 
were'already too much ahead to be overtaken.” 

The dangers of an. Asiatic prince are not all 
in the fortress or the field. They lurk, quite as 
often,.in the kitchen.— 

“About this time the Emperor had a narrow 
escape from a dangerous attempt upon his life. It 
happened that, when the late King’s establishment 
was broken up, Baber had retained in his service 
four out of the numerous cooks of Sultan Ibrahim, 
for the purpose of preparing such dishes as were 
peculiar to the country. This had reached the ears 
of Ibraéhim’s mother, to whom Baber had assigned 
an estate for her maintenance. She sent for one 
“Ahmed, who had been her son’s taster, or bek4wal ; 
and, communicating with him through a female slave, 
gained him over, and sent him some poison folded 
up in a paper. Ahmed, by the promise of great 
rewards, seduced one of the cooks, who had formerly 
been under him; delivered to him the poison; and 
instructed him to sprinkle it on some part of the food 
sent up tothe Emperor. The cook, being watched 
by the tasters who attend for that purpose in the im- 
perial kitchen, was not able to throw it into the 
cooking-pots; but, while dishing the meat, contrived 
uriperceived to scatter a portion of it over some slices 
of ‘bread on which the different meats were to be 
placed. Half of it, in the hurry, fortunately fell 
into the fire. On this bread he placed some meats 
fried in butter. The Emperor ate a piece of hare, 
and a good deal of fried carrot, without being sensible 
of any disagreeable taste. Ile next ate a morsel or 
iwo of smoked meat, and felt nausea. He thought 
little of it, at first; but by-and-by was seized with a 
violent retching, while the tray was still before him ; 
and the usual effects of sickness followed. Never 
before having been sick after eating, nor even after 
the deep drinking bouts, in which the gaiety of his 
character had so often led him to indulge, the cir- 
cumstance excited his suspicions. The cooks were 
placed in custody, and some of the meat was given 
to a dog, which swelled and became much distressed. 
‘I'wo young men, who had eaten part of the food, 
were also violently affected. An examination of the 
cooks ensued, followed by that of the other persons 
concerned, when the whole conspiracy was brought 
to light. The guilty were subjected to the cruel 
punishments which even in polished times have con- 
tinued to be inflicted on such crimes. The bekéwal 
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With the necessary, medical: assistance, Baber, ina 
short time, was restored. to health... The guilty queen 
was placed under custody, and her property con- 
fiscated.” , 

Baber becomes a temperarice advocate.— 

“ Baber was now in some measure cooped up in 
his camp, while the enemy were in possession of the 
open country. The uneasiness which he, in con- 
sequence, experienced in this state of inaction 
appears, very naturally, to have excited feelings of 
religious compunction in his mind. When he re- 
viewed his past life, he keenly felt that he had long 
and openly violated one of the strictest injunctions of 
his faith, by the use of wine. Like other habitual 
offenders, he had all along firmly resolved to give up 
the evil custom at some future time; but that time 
had been constantly deferred. He now resolved to 
perform his vows. ‘Having sent for the gold and 
silver goblets and cups,’ says he, ‘ with all the other 
vessels used at drinking parties, I directed them to 
be broken up, and renounced the use of wine, 
purifying my mind. The fragments of the goblets, 
and other gold and silver drinking vessels, I directed 
to be divided among derwishes and the poor. The 
first person who followed me in my repentance was 
Asis, who also accompanied me in my resolution of 
ceasing to cut the beard, and of allowing it to grow.’ 
This was a visible sign commonly adopted by such 
as were under the influencé of a vow. Many nobles 
and others, to the number of three hundred, followed 
the example of their sovereign. Salt was thrown 
into the ample store of wine just arrived’ from 
Ghazni; all the rest found in the camp was poured 
upon the ground ; and a well was ordered to be dug, 
and an almshousé built on the spot, to commemorate 
this great religious event.’’ 

In his own narratives he illustrates the oft- 
told tale of ‘Rajput valour. How simply he 
sends his enemies to perdition! He is storming 
a fortress.— 

“The assailants scaled and entered it by storm. 
This success ‘was followed by a dreadful sacrifice 
made to Rajpat honour. ‘In a short time,’ says 
the royal historian, ‘the Pagans rushed out, com- 
pletely naked, to attack us; put numbers of my 
men to flight; and leaped over the ramparts, Some 
of our troops were attacked furiously, and put to 
the sword. The reason of this desperate sally from 
the works was, that, on giving up the place for 
lost, they had put to death all their wives and 
women, and being resolved not to survive, had 
stripped themselves naked, in which condition they 
rushed out to the fight, and engaging with ungovern- 
able desperation, drove our people along the ram- 
parts. ‘Two or three hundred Pagans had entered 
Medini Rao’s palace, where numbers of them slew 
each other; one person taking his stand with a sabre 
in his hand, while the others pressed in one by one 
in succession, and stretched out their necks, eager to 
die. In this way many went to hell, and by the 
favour of God, in the space of two or three gev‘%is, 
I gained this celebrated fort, without raising my 
standard or beating my kettle-drum, and without 
exerting the whole strength of my arms.’ ” 

Humayun all but lost the empire which 
Baber had gained. He was quite a different 
character ; but the events of his life are no less 
interesting. Frederick the Great used to console 
himself, after losing a battle, either by resolving 
to swallow corrosive sublimate or by concoct- 
ing stanzas. The two Tatars found their solace, 
not in meditations on poison, but in writing or 
remembering verses. ‘There was much simpli- 
city mingled in their fierce natures. Humayun, 
after a victory, found two loaded camels on the 
field : ‘‘ Let every man take what booty he can,” 
he said, ‘‘ These two camels belong to me,””— 
which reminds us of the Cornwall vicar, bidding 
his flock of wreckers “start fair.’ Often, in- 
deed, amid those dreadful struggles of the 
Indian nations, he wanted replenishment of his 
stores. Once he was compelled to sit in his 
bath dress under a tent while: his clothes were 
washed. A beautiful bird flew in. He caught 





was hewn’ in pieces; the cook flayed alive; of two 
female slaves who were implicated, one was shot, 


it, clipped one wing, called for a painter “to 


was—trempled—to—death—by an—elephant.- 
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| take its tikeness;-and-then;tike 
the’ owl, ‘gave it freeddm ‘in the deserts" When 
he:desired a *‘ loan fron his ‘chiefs; he. invited 
them to a conference, while ‘his! gervants’ went 
and pillaged-their tents of half they contained; 

We ‘could glean much more :fronv Miz 'Ers. 
kine's book, had we not already gone far enough. 
There is one: episode, however; ‘too long for 
quotation entire, to: 'which ‘we will direct: the 
reader. Itisthe account of Humayun’s puttin 
his brother’s eyes out: |The’ unhappy’ man 
rebelled and was defeated:'» The agents of this 
cruelty describe it themselves:— ' , 

“ Having received this order, we returned to Kéin- 
ran, and Ghol4m Alli said to the Mirza; ‘QvMirza! 
would that. Almighty God tore my tongue from the 
roots, rather than that the words I speak:should 
come from my mouth. . But for the commands, of 
princes there is no remedy. . Our orders are to.lanee 
your eyes,’—‘Kill me at once,’.said the Mirza. 
Gholam Ali replied, * None dare so far overpass his 
orders as to kill you.’ He then proceeded to exe- 
cute the work. Having folded a handkerchief which 
he had in his hand into @ ball, to serve for a’ pag, 
‘the Fer4sh thrust it’ into’ the! Mirza’s' mouth’ as he 
struggled. They then held’ his’ lands, dragged’ ‘him 
out of the pavilion, laid: him on the ground, ‘atid 
struck! the lancet into his eyes, such was the: will! of 
God! fifty’ times more or less. Like a» brave man 
he did not utter a single groan, ‘But, wher; a: nian 
| sat downjon his knees, he said to him, ‘ Whx.do-.you 
sit on my knees? Will you not leaye off, till. you 
have had your will of me?’ Except this expression, 
he breathed, not a complaint, but maintained a_per- 
fect manly ‘firmness th! they poured some lemon- 
juice and salt’ into his ‘eyes. Being then tortured 
beyond endurance, calling on the name of God, ‘he 
Pexclaimed aloud, “O Lord ! for the offence which 
I have committed in this world, surely ‘I have ‘suf- 
}fered retribution. ‘I may now entertain hopes ‘of my 
future salvation.’ ” ’ ; 

Gray told us that a favourite has no friends. 
It is equally true that: favourites’ are’ never 
friends themselves. The blind man was  de- 
serted by all'whom he had enriched, ‘by’ all 
except one, his Arghun wife, whom her father 
commanded to quit him. ‘ You gave me ‘to 
my husband,” she said, “ when’ he was a king 
and happy, and would take me from him’ now 
that he is fallen, and blind, and miserable. 
No; I will attend and watch him faithfully, 
wherever he goes.” She went with him into 
exile; she stayed with him till he died; and she 
died herself seven months after. 

Mr. Erskine’s history is a fragment; ‘but it is 
enough to decide his:reputation as an historian. 
The want of such a’ book has long been felt; 
because many of its materials have’now first 
been disentombed from the Oriental tongues. 
The Lives, however, of Baber and Humayun 
are at length written, and are not likely to be 
‘superseded. 





— 


Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney; with Selec- 
tions from his Journal and Correspondence. 
Edited by J. B. Braithwaite. orwich, 
Fletcher & Alexander; London, Cash. 

Tuts book is heavy, materially, morally, and 

biographically; by no means equal in interest 

to the Memoirs of Mrs. Fry, Fowell Buxton, or 

Wilberforce, which have gone before it. . Yet 

Joseph John Gurney took an active ai in the 

scenes and transactions among whicli the enet- 

getic and benevolent es referred to moved 
and had their being. Like them, he had @ wide 
sphere of usefulness, and an extensive circle of 
friends. He was, too, a scholar and a gentleman. 

Mr. Braithwaite appears to have cared for none 

of these things: provided that’ he could only 

rove his hero to have been a consistent Quaker ; 
his work, therefore, is. as elaborate a piece of 
effacement, where illustration was wanted, as the 
library of sectarian literature contains. , ‘The 
dogma first’ is obviously our writer’s motte,—in 
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working out! which: he dias lost sight, of large 
‘traths, ehatacteristic traits, and genéral sympa- 
thies.:: Joseph. John Gurney fell upon evil days 


for the: Society founded by George Fox,— 
which he, speaks of, in more than ‘one place, as 
‘withering away,’’— as,“ a poor, broken, and 

led; remnant,” &c, Some twenty years ago 
it was-shaken to, its centre by a schism, which 


resulted in, the secession, both in America and 


-England, of many itifluential and devout per- 


sons, .. Its counsels and discipline, too, have 
been felt to be oppressive rather than sanita 
by those. who, while they look back to the hars 
and'’vigorous ‘protests of the early Puritans 
with respect—regarding them as the inevitable 
counter-check ~to Superstition — imagine that 
outward and visible signs must change with the 
times, or élse must themselves degenerate into 
a symbolism as superstitious as ‘that which they 
were originally devised to reprove and oppose. 
Seeing, then, that “the Church” has been in a 
state of transition (not to say, decay), the ad- 
herence. or. defalcation, of those distinguished by 
education, fortune, and position, has become a 
matter almost: equivalent with its life and: death 
struggle. ‘Thus the eyes of the Society of Friends 
have’ been: anxiously fixed upon Joseph John 
Gurney’as one having a “yes” or “ no” which 
seared ‘momentous weight with it. From this 
‘point of view, exclusively,’ Mr. Braithwaite ap- 

ears to look pon his hero's grave. Talents the 
fatter had, we are somewhat carelessly told— 
tastes such as belong to a happy nature refined 
by education — social qualities which insured 
him a.place and a welcome wherever the great 
and good: were. congregated... Humours, too, he 
must. have :possessed; though the observances 
of a system nearly as merciless in its destruc- 
tion of individuality, as. monachism in, its se- 
verest forms, may have.dyed, and pruned, and 
tamed. these till their existence was to be guessed 
rather than known. Yet we find little in Mr. 
Braithwaite’s book save Joseph John Gurney’s 
ministerial and missionary life and services, 
elaborately set forth and illustrated in passages 
from journals, correspondence, &c., couched in 
a Scriptural phraseology too arbitrary and pe- 
euliar for those who have not matriculated in 
it to relish.or always to comprehend. The 
book, in short, has been written with an ani- 
mus not very far removed from controversial 
advocacy, and being principally aimed at 
“the Yearly Meeting” will probably find but 
a limited circulation beyond the worshippers 
represented in that assemblage. This is to be 
regretted, since the lives of good teachers con- 
tain testimonies of larger import than those 
which go to establish the peculiarities of any 
given sect. Nor have their survivors any right 
to complain that the influence of the dead is 
perishable, if their views be misunderstood, if 
their works be criticized, when biographers 
take such pains to shroud and shut them up in 
the strange and exclusive cerements of a uni- 
form which both confuses all distinctive shape 
and character, and painfully sets them apart 
from the sympathies of the great human family 
of believers and workers. 

Such being our opinion of this book, our ex- 
tracts from it must of necessity be very limited. 
Perhaps the brightest bit which it contains is the 
portrait of a famous and sincere man, whose 
peculiarities, however, were too salient to be 
utterly concealed, even when the portrait was 
painted in drab—not Indian ink.— 

“As we drove up to the Eagle Inn, we met our 
dear nephew, E— b_, a student of Trinity College, 
who was our faithful companion during the remainder 
of ‘the “day ; ‘and’ G— “H— afterwards joined us. 
After ordering dinner, we sallied forth for a walk; but 
firet sent a noté to our dear friend; Charles Simeon, 
the well-known Fellow of King’s College, to:propsse 


spending part of the eveningwith him. Whilewewere : 





absent from the inn, there arrived a small character- 
istic note, hastily written by him in pencil—‘ Yes, 
yes, yes, come immediately and dine with me!* 
Simeon has the warm and eager manners of a 
foreigner, with an English heart beneath them. He 
is full of love towards all who love his Master, and a 
faithful, sympathizing friend to those who have the 
privilege of sharing his more intimate affections. To 
all around him, whether religious or worldly, he is 
kind and courteous; and by, this means, as well as 
by the weight of his character, he has gradually won 
a popularity at Cambridge, which now seems to 
triumph over all prejudice and persecution. He is 
upwards of seventy years of age, but his eye is not 
dim, his joints not stiffened, his intellect not ob- 
scured.. His mind, lips, eyes, and hands, move along 
together in unison. And singularly pliable and rapid 
is he both in his mental and bodily movements ; 
quick to utter what he feels, and to act what he 
utters. .His conversation abounds in illustrations; 
and, while all his thoughts and words run in the 
channel of religion, he clothes them with brightness 
and entertainment; and men, women, and even 
children, are constrained to listen. * * We declined 
his invitation to dinner, and had no intention of in- 
truding upon him before the evening ; but as we 
were walking near King’s College, we heard a loud 
halloo behind us, and presently saw our aged friend, 
forgetful ofthe gout, dancing over the lawn to meet 
us, Althongh the said lawn is forbidden ground, 
except to the Fellows of the college, we had little 
hesitation in transgressing the law on such an occa- 
sion ; and our hands were soon clasped in his with all 


‘the warmth of mutual friendship. ,He then became 


our guide, and led us through several of the colleges.” 

Of other passages in these ponderous volumes 
-—such as J. J, Gurney’s memoranda of conver- 
sations with Dr. Chalmers, and his visit to the 
West India Islands, shortly after the work of 
Negro emancipation had been completed—the 
Atheneum has elsewhere spoken. Into the 
records and confessions of spiritual experience 
—into the pleadings for this or the other inter- 
pretation of the doctrines of the primitive 
Friends, it is not possible for us to enter. One 
day, we trust, a biographer may arise who will 
give us a portrait gallery of the sincere philan- 
thropists, men of the past half-century, withott 
reference to shovel-hat; surplice, Dalmatic or 
Geneva bands,—labouring not so much to dis- 
play the small personalities which separated one 
from another, as to bring out the humanities and 
sympathies which bind man to man, and (let us 
hope) priest to priest. 








A Journey of Troubles to London—[ Un Voyage 
de Désagrémens & Londres|. By Jules Le- 
comte. Paris, Didier. 

A Night in the City of London—[ Une Nuit dans 
la Cité de Londres}. By Edouard Delessert. 
Librairie Nouvelle. 

Tue belief that frogs form the chief food of the 

French people is fading rapidly from the Eng- 

lish mind ;—but in France men are still taught to 

know Englishmen only as a very peculiar people, 
who confine their range of eatables to roast 
beef and plum-pudding, who wear top-boots, 
and exclaim ‘‘ God-dem!” at every turn. This 
belief, it appears, it is the peculiar vocation of 

French writers on English manners to strengthen 

and justify. The readers of French descriptions 

of the English will remember the many ludi- 
crous misrepresentations which flying fewille- 
tonistes, who alighted in London to see the 

Great Exhibition, carried back for the mis- 

information of their countrymen. These mis- 

representations form, at the present moment, 
the Parisian estimate of the British character. 

The Parisian believes devoutly that the sun is 


‘never seen in London;—that an Englishman 


does not smile, on a liberal average, more than 
once in each week;—that: he eats rosbif as in- 
variably :ap chevdines... It:was, apparently, the 
business of M. Jules Lecomte, the author of 





the ‘Journey of Troubles’ before us, to per- 
petuate these views of English habits. He 
sets about his work with a determination to do 
justice, or rather injustice, to his subject. He 
takes a lodging in Wimpole Street; and thus, 
from a London lodging-house, pr ces ver- 
dicts on the people of England. He finds that 
England is made up of coal and iron :—all that 
is spiritual and poetic in this century dwells 
within the fortifications of Paris. He concludes 
his book with this notable sentence: ‘I find 
London life sterile'in all that is intellectual, 
elegant, and artistic’: ++I declare that there 
everything is iron and céal.” ‘He sees us from 
a Frenchman’s point of view. We have no 
literature—no art. He informs his countrymen 
that he visited the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, where he discoyered that the English 
school was not equal to that,of France, or even 
that of Belgium. All our distinguished men, 
we are informed, are only humble imitators of 
distinguished Gallie models. Landseer is Gran- 
ville coloured ;— Webster is the tival of Charlet ; 
—Frost is succeeding in his endeavours to in- 
troduce in his native country the school of Diaz. 
And then the author is ‘kind enough ‘to’ add, 
there is ‘‘ Sir Colicot,” who recalls to mind the 
landscapes of Cuyp. We should be glad to 
learn who “ Sir Colicot ” is. Having thus dis- 
posed of English Art as something which may, 
a century hence, merit a Frenchman’s passing 
attention ; but which now exhibits in its Vernon 
collection only feeble. paraphrases of the works 
in the Luxembourg, the author proceeds with 
his lessons on our customs. He describes our 
beds as made of sea-biscuits. He tells his 
countrymen that a Cockney sees ‘the ‘sun‘about 
onde in twelve days ;——that ‘on thé wet days 
people love to remain at home’ reading'* Les 
Saisons de Tompson’ ;—and that fine weather, 
being so rare, people exclaim, when they meet 
one another with their umbrellas down, “It is a 
fine day, Sir!” But then he makes one great 
concession :—he allows that the English do not 
exclaim ‘‘ God-dem!”’ on every conceivable occa- 
sion, On the contrary, he magnanimously ex- 
claims ‘‘ God-dem isa fossil!” We have dropped 
this expletive, and have now taken up two new 
words, which are “ box ’’ and “‘ etiquette.” In 
proof of this assertion, M. Lecomte cites all the 
meanings which we attach to the word box; in 
other words, he calmly appropriates as a matter 
of his own observation a well-known point which 
used to produce shouts of laughter in one of 
Mathews's entertainments. 

M. Delessert, who appears to have spent an 
evening with a London inspector to very little 
‘aie must open his book after the regular 

rench fashion, by a sneer at the climate, This 
gentleman informs his readers that it is as a 
“ia act of gratitude to the English that he 

as made up his mind to mention the sun as 
shining at all upon the dreary plains of Britain: 
—‘for, in truth, daylight in England is’ the 
twilight of other countries.” But, setting the 
errors aside, which appear to be inevitable in 
French books on England, these volumes con- 
tain much amusing and a little instructive 
matter. The following, for instance, is a speci- 
men of M. Lecomte’s more reasonable observa- 
tions.— 

Black coats are in London the uniform of respect- 
ability. It is for this reason that the ‘coat which 
has been only half worn out finds eager purchasers 
at the second-hand shops. It is again sold when 
the buttons are worn, and it«is in ‘a sad condition 
to a third wearer,—who prefers this: cast-off apparel 
of a gentleman to the comfortable blouse he,might 
buy for the same money. Indeed, the: history of:an 
English black coat would make: a ‘tale: at».once 
comic and philosophic. The ceat-should be: first in- 
troduced upon the back of)some Lend: Penibroke, 
who had paid seven guineas for it. From him it 
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should pass in a fortnight to his valet; from his valet 
to a City clerk; and from the City elerk to the 
crossing-sweeper, who works at the imminent risk of 
being kicked by the same Lord Pembroke’s horses. 
The coat, throughout this journey, should here lose 
a button, and there get a hole; be shortened for one, 
and elongated for another wearer, At last we may 
notice the tatters of it in the hands of maid-servants 
who are polishing grates, and from them transferred 
to the rag merchant. The story of the black coat 
is also the story of the lady‘s dress, which descends 
by degrees from the drawing-room to the gutter, 
That which particularly shocks a Frenchman in 
London is the spectacle of servant-maids, kneeling 
upon their master’s house-steps, in bonnets that were 
once velvet, but are now of an indescribable material, 
garnished with the rags of lace and feathers. Does 
that cook whom we see in a dirty, ragged shawl that 
was once bright and valuable think for a moment 
she is mistaken for her mistress, who, fatigued with 
the monotony of the park and the opera, is distracting 
herself by buying her own butter and vegetables? 
It is the worship of wealth which makes the poor 
seek its tatters—the veneration of the little for the 
great. The revolutions have at least corrected this 
with us, so that we buy new apparel for ourselves 
suitable to our individual rank. 


There is some truth in this observation; 
though M. Lecomte, in praising the effects of 
the French revolutions, appears to forget that 
there is a little business in /riperie—just a little 
—in and about the Place Maubert in Paris, M, 
Lecomte brings his fine spirit to bear on the 
arrangement of our houses.— 


You enter. The house, which is not usually 
wider than two or three ordinary windows, can afford 
only the narrowest possible space for a staircase. 
This staircase is nearly always of wood, and creaks 
dreadfully when trodden upon. It is covered with 
a band of carpet or oil-cloth. The windows are 
ornamented with painted blinds. You enter your 
sitting-room. A carpet covers the floor all the year 
round, but this carpet is again covered with bits of 
other carpet, linen bands, and scraps of oil-cloth, 
which almost hide the fundamental carpet. The 
walls are covered with a blazing pattern after a French 
design. Some friends gave me some prints to hang 
up, but the landlady was horrified at the idea of 
driving nails into her splendid paper, and placed my 
presents upon chairs. This accounted for what I 
had often noticed in England, and had mistaken 
for carelessness,—viz., that in order to avoid 
driving nails into the walls, the English will stand 
pictures upon chairs about their rooms. Even fora 
Rubens or a Lawrence they would not drive a nail 
through paper of the value of two shillings a piece ! 
An immense table, covered with an immense blue 
cloth, bordered with an immense fringe, takes up an 
immense space in my sitting-room. I lift the cloth, 
and discover a table as substantial as a bridge, sup- 
ported by enormous columns. It cannot bea table: 
—it must be an entresol. I can throw my papers 
and books carelessly about it—even when the vast 
breakfast tray is upon it—and then desert steppes of 
great extent are left around. Should this table become 
in the course of ages fossil, it will discover to future 
generations a specimen of the colossal furniture of 
our time. Then, there is a long, massive, faded 
sofa, that has suffered from the effects of the car- 
boniferous atmosphere :—it is hard, and in no way 
inviting. The eye even does not care to rest upon 
it :—and the eye is right. People who try it leave 
it, wondering whether it was originally built to con- 
tain coals. Chairs, which can be lifted only with two 
hands, are distributed here and there; but the most 
curious part of the furniture is a huge ebony affair 
opposite the windows. Think of two towers united 
by a platform or terrace. Each tower has two stories. 
The first story is divided in two parts,—let us say 
two rooms. Under the platform, which is orna- 
mented with a massive sculptured baleony, isa secret 

ssage; which, but for its Babylonian proportions, 
might be called a drawer. From the flat and polished 
terrace there must be a fine view. I never asked the 
use of this wooden edifice :—it might be either a 
fortress or an organ. {f we were all about the 
size of Polyphemus, I should say it was perhaps an 
ugly sideboard in some dining-room inhabited by the 





Cyclops. But as human affairs stand, I cannot see 
what use it can serve,—except perhaps for a bar- 


ricade! Do you wish by chanee to roast an ox, 
come to my room in London :—everything is colossal 
here. The grate is so large that it is impossible to 
make a little fire in it ona day in June. It wants 
no little effort to lift the shovel or the tongs. Above 
this colossal grate isa glass ; but placed so high that 
I can but just catch a glimpse of my eyebrows in it. 
Two immense bell-ropes, with cockades as large as 
the top of a hat, complete this formidable furniture; 
in the midst of which a man is a Lilliputian. I need 
not dwell upon the details of my bed-room furniture. 
The bed, which should be eapacious, is narrow, like 
a berth on board a steam-boat ; the mattress is, as I 
have said, about as elastie as a sea-biscuit. 


This description is offered to the French 
publie as a picture of an English interior; and 
that the picture may beeome a household pre- 
sence, M. Lecomte’s book is published in a 
popular series. Further descriptions of our cus- 
toms, as yt touched off, may be found in an 
part of M. Lecomte’s book. Even English 
ladies do not escape. He wishes to know what 
becomes of young women in England ; having 
seen throughout the visit with which he honoured 
us only “ young girls and old ladies.” 

The young English girl, who is generally pretty, 
is rapidly modified (I was going to write unmum- 
myfied) either into the maternal nurse or the con- 
firmed old maid. It is well known that large fami- 
lies predominate amongst all classes in England. 
To have four children is to have asmall family. I 
know families of fourteen ; and the number is pro- 
bably not final yet. I have been told of one family 
boasting twenty-two children. As to the English- 
woman of forty, she is no longer a woman in the sense 
in which our women of this age are known, as commit- 
ting so many ravages. At this serious age, when the 
women of the Continent derive only a little additional 
dignity from their embonpoint—when a little artturns 
to account all the maturity of the fruit which succeeds 
the flower—at this age the English woman is no 
longer a woman, but of a neutral sex. And this is 
why, to sum up the matter rapidly, although there 
are more women than men in England, the stranger 
sees only young girls and old women, But, at the 
same time, let us do these the justice to say, that 
they allow themselves to be beaten out of the lists 
very philosophically, Just as the young English 
girl courts extravagant colours, so the middle-aged 
woman adopts sombre tints, and thus dressed, she 
appears to be wrapped in the shroud of her departed 
youth. Let us then turn from this quiet creature 
who leaves the world by the same gate through 
which our women enter it—viz., mazriage ! 


We dare not follew M. Lecomte through his 
descriptions of English beauty ;—but, before 
leaving him, we must treat our readers to his 
verdict on the appetite which characterizes 
our young countrywomen.— 


One day, I formed an individual of a group, loung- 
ing under one of the oaks [M. Lecomte is, of course, 
strong in natural history, and can tell an oak from 
an elm!] which were in the transept of the Great 
Exhibition. It soon appeared that nothing provokes 
the appetite like long-sustained admiration : — for 
soon, a young “ Miss” declared that she wanted 
something to “support” her. We were close to one 
of those gigantic buffets, where fortunes were made, it 
is said, in‘ supporting”’ the blonde ladies of England. 
I offered to escort the faint islander. English customs 
permit this liberty with an unmarried lady. We 
went to the counter. “ What will the little bird find 
here to employ its tiny beak upon?” I said to my- 
self, seeing the massive cakes, the plum-puddings, 
and other pastry piled in pyramids—all at ence so 
nourishing and indigestible, that even a view of the 
collection sufficed for me. Well, the little bird ate 
six shillings’ worth! To this day I often wonder how 
she contrived to stow all this away. To keep her 
company, I tried to take two or three bites out of 
something like a black brick ornamented with cur- 
rants—one of which she had consumed easily. But 
it was too much for me. I contrived to hide it in my 
pocket, and to take the little blonde “ Miss” back to 





ee, 
her friends, quite prepared, I can assure you, to wait 
for dinner. 

Dear M. Lecomte! The ladies of England 
should meet to present him with a thimble-full 
of pollen gathered from the daintiest flowers 
for his nourishment, should he again cross the 
Channel. 

Of M. Delessert’s performance we may say 
that although it is feebly written, it is faithful 
in detail. He describes the lodging-houses of 
Glasshouse Yard, which he visited in eompany 
with an inspector, if not vividly, at least without 
Pe and without caricature. It is a pity, 

owever, that while English literature of the 
present time includes many excellent descrip- 
tions of the manners and customs of the French, 
the English should be known in France only 
through writers like MM. Lecomte and Deles- 
sert. 
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The Necessity for an Intermediate System of 
Education between the National Schools and 
Colleges of Ireland. By the Rev. J. M‘Cosh. 
Belfast, Shepherd. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
cation, of the City and County of New York. 
New York, Bryant & Co. 

National Education in Europe; being an Account 
of the Organization, Administration, Instruc- 
tion, and Statistics of Public Schools of dif- 
ferent Grades in the Principal States. By 
Henry Barnard. Second Edition. Triibner 
& Co. 

THE question mooted by the Rev, Mr. M‘Cosh, 

with especial reference to Ireland, namely, the 

necessity of supplying ——_ feeders te the 

Queen’s Colleges, by establishing Government 

schools for classical education, suggests a remark 

of much wider application. ‘This is pre-emi- 
nently a middle-class age; yet—at any rate in 

Great Britain—few steps have been taken to- 

wards providing an efficient middle-class educa- 

tion. It is true that private enterprise to a 

certain extent fills up the gap left in our insti- 

tutions; but much remains to be done, much 
that eg vem | requires doing. Great atten- 
tion has been directed to the two extremes of 
the social scale. We have Universities and we 
have Ragged Schools. But unless it be laid 
down as a principle, that only the very wealthy 
and the very destitute classes have a claim for 

Government assistance, surely the middle 

classes may demand that schools and colleges 

should be established in which their children 
may receive the best possible instruction, 
adapted to the sphere in which they are to 
move. The higher institutions we possess are 
used for the developement of the Fculties of 
one particular order, or to prepare a limited 
number of persons for the exercise of the liberal 
professions. But the merchant and the shop- 
keeper, the man of business, who wishes his 
son to succeed him at the desk or behind the 
counter, cannot venture to send him to those 
establishments, where he must not only go 
through a course of study ill fitted as an 
introduction to industrial occupations, but may 
acquire ideas, and be inoculated with an am- 
bition unsuitable to such a career. It is 
true that there are commercial schools, as 
they are called, where certain useful rudiments 
may be acquired. But in these times some- 
thing more than this is wanted. Although the 
middle classes must by no means be trained as 
if they had a life of idleness before them, or 
induced to crowd too rapidly into the profes- 
sions, they require by the position in which 
circumstances have placed them—the rapid 
developement of wealth—the diffusion of poli- 
tical power—the increased demand on 

reasoning capacities since they have come to 


form the most important element in the State—. 
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they tequire, we say, far better intellectual food 
than has hitherto been within their reach.— 
The publications the names of which we have 
leced at the head of this notice may be use- 
y consulted by those who feel interested in 
the question of education. From the ‘ Report 
of the New York Board of Education’ we ex- 
tract the following on evening schools.— 

“Great numbers of those who come here from 
abfead are entirely ignorant of the first elements of 
commen school education, cannot even read or write, 
and are by their ignorance compelled to resort to 
inferior employments, and are also tempted to those 
vices of which ignorance is the fruitful parent. The 
nature of our institutions is a most persuasive invita- 
tion to the peor, the ignorant, and the oppressed of 
all nations to resort to our shores, and we welcome 
them cordially to partake of our nationality. A duty 
ig then laid upon us to do what we can to fit them 
for the brotherhood to which we thus invite and 
admit them, and this spirit led the Legislature, in the 
year 1848, to authorize this Board to establish and 
organize evening schools for the education and in- 
struction of apprentices and others whose ages or 
avocations are such as to prevent their attending the 
day schools established by law: Such schools were 
accordingly established in various parts of the city 
for pupils of both sexes, and for coloured as well as 
white persons. The schools are kept up only during 
a portion of the year when the evenings are so long 
as te afford time for the purpose. This is one of the 
most interesting features in the school system of the 
city. These advantages are not offered to the pupils 
asacharity. The schools are not in any sense con- 
fined to the poor alone ; there is nothing humiliating 
in resorting to them. Like the day schools—like the 
thronged and commodious streets—like the public 
parks—like the pure and wholesome water that we 
drink—they are provided at the common expense 
for the common benefit, and are open to all, and are 
the right of al] without any distinction of race or 
religion or national character. No spectacle can be 
more interesting to the patriot and the philanthropist 
than these schools, where persons of all ages, from 
early youth up to grey hairs, and of all classes and 
conditions, the shop-boy and the young apprentice, 
and the domestic servant and the clerk, and the 
emigrants from every nation, after the labours of the 
day are over, transfer the industry of their daily toil 
to nightly studies, that they may fit themselves to 
live in a community that looks with impatience upon 
a citizen that cannot read and write.” 

Mr. Barnard’s account of European education 
is much enlarged in the new edition, but not 
brought up to the present time. No reference 
is made to the recent changes in France. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Hide and Seek. By W. Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 
Iy ‘ Antonina’ and ‘ Basil’ Mr. Collins showed 
himself possessed of gifts of genius; but in 
those works his strength was like the strength of 
fever, and his knowledge of human nature re- 
sembled a demonstration in morbid anatomy. 
Over both those works there hung a close, 
stifling, unwholesome odour: if fascinating, they 
were not wholesome; if powerful, they were not 
pleasant. In his present work, ‘Hide and 
Seek,’ he has ceased walking the moral hos- 
pital to which he has hitherto confined his ex- 
cursions. Here we have health and strength 
together. The plot of the story is very simple, 
but it is skilfully and artfully worked out; there 
is not a single scene, or character, or incident, 
however trivial, that does not in some way tend 
to carry on the story and to bring on the dénod- 
ment ; there is nothing useless or extraneous in- 
troduced, and yet the foliage of the story grows 
in the most careless and accidental luxuriance. 
The pages abound in proofs that Mr. Collins has 
‘a genume healthy sense of fun, and a humour of 
his own, bright, delicate and yet playful. The 
root from which the story grows is a deep and 
most pitifal tragedy,—*“to make men tremble 





who never weep ;”—but it is almost free from | 


exaggeration and false sentiment. The pity 
that is ronsed for Madenna’s mother is skilfully 
kept from becoming too painful by the intro- 
duction of human imcidents, as true to nature 
as they are well managed,—and when, at the 
end of the story, that woman’s betrayer is re- 
vealed, the reader’s pity and forgiveness are 
secured for him also. A knowledge of human 
nature is displayed in the course of this sad 
story which will appeal to all who read in arrest 
of harsh judgment when they have closed the 
book and gone back to their own business. 
Valentine Blyth, the artist, with his bad pic- 
tures, which are eharming, and his sunny dispo- 
sition, his child-like mtegrity and common 
sense, has all the effect of genius; poor dear 
tormented Zach, who begins by being a naughty 
boy at church over a sermon two hours long,— 
goes through the book one of the most fascinat- 
ing young scamps who was ever mismanaged and 
“‘ misunderstood” by his family ;—Mrs. Peck- 
over, Mrs. Blyth, in her sweet cheerful patience, 
—Madonna, the adopted daughter, are all charm- 
ing in their way. Mathew Grice, the back- 
woodsman, the brother of Madonna’s mother,— 
the patient vindictive pursner of her betrayer, 
is a most powerful charaeter, and looks like a 
study from real life. We will not spoil the 
reader’s interest in the book by developing the 
story,—and it is useless to extract passages 
from a work which every one should read. 


Edward Willoughby. By the Author of ‘The 
Discipline of Life,’ &c. 2 vols. Hurst & 
Blackett. 

Tue first of these two volumes is extremely 

interesting; but the second, in which the 

doctrine of discipline is intended to be inculcated 
and the moral drawn forth, is morbid and 
painful, although the best intentions to the 
contrary are evident. No glow of heroism, nor 
even a disposition to patiently rejoice in suffering, 
is induced; only a sick oppressed sense of all 
the misery people make for themselves in this 
world, and charge on Providence. The story 
is simplicity itself; and the interest in the first 
volume is kept up by very delicate and truthful 
delineations of character, and the incidents 
though slight, are very skilfully managed. 
Old Sir Hugh Willoughby, the head of the 
family, is an excellent man, full of English 
virtues, and all the prejudices of a Tory of the 
old school. He is estranged from his next heir 
on account of his social and political opinions; 
believing as he does sincerely that liberality in 
politics must involve atheism as regards religion, 
and profligacy in matters of morality. The heir 
on whom the estate is entailed is a young man 
with many excellencies, but wilful and enthu- 
siastic; and who has been smitten with a mania 
for regenerating mankind and promoting the 
progress of the species. His love of ‘“ huma- 
nity” has been genuine; but, like many other 
reformers, he has had reason to feel disgusted 
at the conduct of those he wished to serve, 
and from extreme his views become moderate, 
and he heartily wishes to make friends with his 
good old, prejudiced uncle,—who, however, has 
resisted all his overtures, and refuses to see 
him. He has recourse to a stratagem to disarm 

the prejudice against him. He persuades a 

friend to present him under another name. 

Received as a stranger, he obtains his uncle’s 

favour and the affections of his elder cousin; 

and all is in a way to end happily, when Sir 

Hugh discovers the deception—is furious, will 

listen to nothing, and Clare, like a dutiful 

daughter, refases to hold any correspondence 
with him until her father consents. This puts 

Edward into a fury; and instead of waiting 

patiently, he goes of, and engages himself to a 





young girl, telling her quite candidly he does 
not and never can love her. That very day 
he receives intelligence of Sir Hugh’s death, 
his forgiveness, and free consent to marry 
his daughter. Up to this point we go along 
with the authoress. Clare certainly might 
have been a little more demonstrative seeing 
the remarkably wilful lover she had to deal 
with, — but of that young ladies must be 
their own judges ; our objection is to the very 
false morality inculcated under the notion of 
“‘ self-sacrifice.” A perception of justice is far 
more needed by women than either generosity 
or self-denial. When Clare is informed how 
matters stand, and sees with her own eyes that 
Edward is breaking his heart with regret and 
remorse,—knowing, too, the kind of man he is, 
—she magnanimously tells him that, if the 
other person is willing to marry him, he must 
keep his engagement. Lillia, a wilful, spoiled 
young creature of eighteen, who has Xu a 
romantic passion for Edward, persists, — and 
both he and Clare allow her to accept the ver 
heaviest and most galling position in which 
either a man or a woman can be placed,—in- 
volving a daily and unappreciated martyrdom. 
This is represented as Edward's first real step 
in self-control and regeneration of his wilful 
nature. Of course there are many men, and 
women too, who have kept to an engagement 
contracted under similar circumstances,—but it 
is a mistake which the whole of their after-life 
is spent in trying to set right, and in vain. A 
mistake of this nature is fatal, and all the virtues 
brought to bear upon it are only so much gold 
and precious treasure cast into the Slough of 
Despond. In works professing to set high aims 
and noble motives before the reader, such 
teaching as this is to be deprecated. Clare and 
Edward, knowing the strength of their own 
love for each other, might have worked out 
their self-renunciation without allowing poor 
Lillia to take up a burden too heavy to bear. 
Of course, Lillia is miserable, and jealous, and 
torments her husband when she finds out the 
reality of what she has undertaken. He is re- 
presented as perfecting and working out his own 
inner life, under this discipline, possessing his 
soul in patience, and behaving as well as he 
can to his wife. But where was there ever the 
man, or the woman, who would accept good 
treatment as the substitute for love? No won- 
der she was very bitter, and felt little gratitude. 
At the end of two years, she dies. Edward waits 
for several years without seeing or communi- 
cating with Clare,—although he knows that she 
is still attached to him,—in order that he may 
make himself more perfect and worthy of her— 
a mode of showing his sense of her merits as 
much at her expense as his own. It is insisted 
that Clare is happy and content, and living in 
far too serene and heavenly an atmosphere to 
be made miserable by any earthly hopes or 
fears. The reader is only allowed to see that 
she is living in seclusion with a dreadfully cross, 
bigoted old lady—and without a hope in the 
world. It communicates a chil], and not a glow, 
—which proves that the moral has not been 
skilfully worked out. Finally, at the end of 
several years, when Edward has become so good 
and so wise as to have lost all trace of the 
young man who won our sympathies in the first 
volume, he comes back and offers himself to 
Clare,—and we are told they were very happy : 
but they had both learnt to do so well without 
happiness that it was become quite a superfluity, 
and they might have spared it for some of the 
miserable wretches in the world who would have 
been glad of it. 

If this work had not been likely to obtain at 
wide circulation, we should not have entered as 
such length our objection to the grave error (as 
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we consider it), which is here set forth as honour 
and heroism. 


The English Envoy at the Court of Nicholas I. 

By Miss Julia Corner. Hodgson. 
Tuis is not a reprint, but an original story, and 
a pleasant little readable story it is. The 
authoress tells her tale with an evident sense of 
enjoyment, which communicates itself to the 
reader. It certainly is not fiction of a very 
high class, but it may be read with amusement 
when a work of heavier metal would be weari- 
some. As to calling it ‘The English Envoy at 
the Court of Nicholas the First,’ that is a name 
given for the occasion:—it might just as well 
have been christened ‘Beechwood Park’ or 
‘Parental Prejudice,’ or half-a-dozen other 
names which would have been equally appro- 
priate. There certainly is one scene with the 
Czar, where he magnanimously pardons an 
innocent map, guilty of being suspected; but 
the main part of the story lies in England, and 
all the interest is English. There are three 
charming young ladies, in different styles of 
excellence,—three young gentlemen to match, 
every way worthy of them,—and three fathers, 
very excellent elderly gentlemen, although their 
ideas are somewhat opposed. Also, there is a 
villain of such intense and shining blackness 
that, he might have been cut from a block of 
black lead or’a sheet of court-plaster. He in- 
duces one of the fathers to think evil of his 
admirable son, and to disinherit him,—commits 
both murder and arson, though we are happy 
to say that his designs are defeated, everybody 
is reconciled and happily married; and the vil- 
lain is safely killed and buried ott of the way 
of doing more mischief. 





The Organ and its Construction: a Systematic 
Handbook for Oryanists, Organ-builders, Sc. 
Translated from the German of J.J. Seidel, 
Organist at Breslau. Ewer & Co. 

A good subject is here treated,—if not alto- 

gether badly,—so partially and so childishly 

as greatly to limit the value of the work de- 
voted to it.—It. is true that ‘A Systematic 

Handbook for Organists and Organ-builders,’ 

the introduction to which is “a short history of 

the Organ,’’ and the eighth section of which is 
: devoted to “arrangements or descriptions of 
various celebrated Organs,’”’ would demand for 
its. fit execution no,,common amount of anti- 
quarian knowledge. and travelled experience ; 
and we must not be too severe in reckoning with 

Herr Seidel, who, belonging avowedly to Bres- 

lau, seems merely to know intimately the organs 

of, his own town. But we cannot allow that his 
volume in.any respect fulfils the promise of its 
\title:—and in passing through it, with only a 
very light finger, imagine that we shall have 

-small difficulty in proving the extensive scale 

. of its chasms, blanks and deficiencies,—and the 
minute self-important triviality of some of the 
matter which it contains. 

The short “history of the Organ” which 
forms Herr Seidel's introduction, with its phi- 
lology, and its antiquarian knowlecge going as 
far back as the days of ‘‘ Tubal the son of La- 
mech,” wears the complete look of some cut- 
and-dry treatise that has come to hand in one 
of the Encyclopedias. After a word or two 
concerning the music of the Jews, Herr Seidel 
deals with the Greek shepherds and their Pan’s 
pipes,—with ‘the invention of the Water- 
organ by the celebrated mechanic Ctesibius, 
o: Alexandria (twenty years before our era 

“begins),” which invention was supposed by 
“the patriarch Tertullian to have me per- 


fected’ by Archimedes,—then, with a passing 
word concerning portative organs, he takes a 
leap of centuries, to the period when organs 








were introduced into churches. The country is 
said to be England, the date a.p. 640, and 
sanction was given to the novelty betwixt the 
years 669 and 670, by Pope Vitalianus, who 
favoured the organ because it improved ‘the 
singing of the congregations.” The organ still 
preserved at Igtham Mote House, in Kent, with 
its tradition as being the oldest organ in Eng- 
land, of course pretends to no such hoary anti- 
quity as this: it claims, however, a mention 
among the curiosities of organ-building, as well 
as the Duke of Mantua’s instrument mentioned 
by Pretorius, ‘‘of which the keys, pipes, key- 
board, nay, even the outside of the bellows, were 
of alabaster,”—or that “ genuine silver”’ organ 
in the Escurial, by presumptuously touching the 
keys of which, Mr. Beckford tells us, he so 
severely displeased the sour dignitary who was 
his cicerone. By the fourteenth century—so 
far as we can see—the grand musical edifice (a 
shrine of itself, built up within a church) had 
taken something like the form which it wears 
even to this day, as a composition of stops,, 
manuals, pedals, to which voice was given by 
bellows. ‘he mechanician had as much, if not4 
more, to do with its construction as the musi- 
cjan for many a long year; and seeing that, the 
Organ formed as settled a feature in the Church 
as its altar or rood,—it was naturally enough 
pressed into the service of what may be called 
the theatrical rituals of Roman Catholic worship 
—the conceit and fancy of its makers lending 
themselves to aid the good work.— 

“In the course of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries (says Herr Seidel or his 
authority) great care was bestowed on and money 
expended fur the external embellishment of the 
organ. The whole case was ornamented with statues, 
heads of angels, vases, foliage, and even figures of 
animals. Sometimes the front pipes were gilded, 
silvered, or painted. The lips of the pipes were 
changed into iron jaws, or some other figures were 
driven into the pipes. * * Among these ornaments 
the figures of angels played a conspicuous part, 
trumpets were placed in their hands, which they 
could move to or from their mouth.  Carillons 
(chimes), too, and kettle-drums were handled by 
these angels. Not unfrequently there was in the 
midst of this heavenly host some bigger angel soar- 
ing above the others in an artificial sea (!) and beat- 
ing with his bdton the time for his super-earthly 
orchestra. Under such circumstances the firmament 
could not be dispensed with, There were running 
suns and moons, and moving jingling stars (called 
cymbal stars). Even the host of the animal king- 
dom was summoned. Songs of nightingales, cries 
of the cuckoo, celebrated holy Christmas, and pro- 
claimed to the Christian assembly the birth of the 
Redeemer, and eagles flapped their wings or flew 
towards an artificial sun. The crown, however, of 
all these absurdities was the foz’s tail. It was in- 
tended to frighten away from the organ all those 
curious and inquisitive persons who, by thronging 
round it, often disturbed the organist. Thus, when 
they pulled out this stop, suddenly a large fox-tail flew 
into their faces. * * Another absurd. contrivance is 
the tremolando, a register which on funeral services, 
fast-days and on Good Friday was to indicate the 
sobbing, sighing and trembling of men.” 

On transcribing the above list of puerile and 
magical juggleries, it is impossible to avoid 
speculating how far it was their popularity as 
adjuncts to the organ, and some ill-defined idea 
of Papistical cunning and imposture connected 
therewith may, or may not, have contributed to 
swell the peculiar prejudice with which the 
detective force of Puritan iconoclasts regarded 
the “chest full of whistles.” They did not wish 
to banish Music out of worship—only monkery. 

After this Herr Seidel gives a list of the more 
celebrated modern organs, to which we shall 
return presently,—and from these historical 
scraps and sketches passes to mechanical parti- 
culars, devoting Part Ist of his work to the 





“Exterior of the Organ,”—Part 2nd to ‘the 


Bellows ‘and Wind Conductors,”Part' 8rd to 
“the Action,” —Part 4th to “ the Pipes,” 21 is 
curious that in this section of Herr Seidél’s work 
not a word is to be found concerning the mititier 
in which pipes are “ voiced,” or the influefice 
exercised in the important matter of deciding'the 
tone of the stops by the person employed for the 
aq 8 Yet, an ear and a taste in this’ matter, 
we have always understood, are as delicate 4nd 
as incommunicable as the palate of a first-class 
wine-taster, or that indescribable nicety of ¢he- 
mical' mixture, which shall make the blue of one 
china manufactory puré and ‘ translucent »as 
though it was a jewel,—while the blue of'a rival 
establishment, though got up by precisely'the 
same receipt, shall be crude, dull—impure}’in 
short.—Part the 5th is devoted by Herr Seidel 
to an alphabetical list of stops, or registers, 
—which is of small value, because it is incom- 
plete, and because the ‘German makers appear 
to use an arbitrary and fantastic nomenclatate. 
We have before us, to instance, a specification of 


‘the stops in the great organ at St. Florian’s, 


near Linz —* built by’ the 4bbé~ Francis 


‘Xavier Chrismann, containing stops, and these 


not so/o' ones, which are notin Herr Seidel’s 
book.-In Part the 6th our author is mitiute 
and oddly prosy touching the ‘Treatment, pre- 
servation and superintendence of the Organ,” 
bestowing a solemn chapter ‘on the: obvious 
damage done to instruments by:damj, by heat, 
by cobwebs and feathers, by wood-worths; «by 
bats, and by less owlish organ-haunters, ‘ eate- 
less and curious persons,” who behave rudely'to 
the stops and are peremptory on the pedals.—In 
Chapter the 4th of this section, there is matter 
less puerile than the obvious cautions against the 
above influences. All that Herr Seidel says of 
‘the Intonation, Tempering and Tuning of an 
Organ,” has our concurrence. We have long 
preferred the German method of dividing the 
inevitable imperfection, or ‘‘ wolf’? among all 
the keys, to the English fashion of tuning’ up 
certain keys to as pure a perfection as possible, 
and leaving others in a state of such reprobate 
falseness and ferocity that they:are intolerable. 
How tramelling, for instance, must be the fetter 
to the extemporaneous player, when he knows 
that! he can only diverge into the keys with 
many sharps, with the certainty of ‘lacerating 
the ears of every creature present at the opera- 
tion.—Part the Seventh is devoted to ‘the 


Building, Repair, and Examination ofan Organ.” . 


This is rich in those childish minutiae: which 
are dear to the class of :eountry-schoolmasters, 
all the world over. Herr Seidel tells us how 
an organ case should be decked and eager 
and declares the Gothic style to. be style 
elect, for its external features :—holding, we 
suppose, with Mr. Ruskin in his contempt.of 
Palladian architecture, ‘and not-. leaving ::all 
matters of arrangement and form to be Wecided 
by the space disposable and “the order’? :in 
which the Church is built. It would have 
been more to the purpose had he pointed 
out how important a matter for considera- 
tion is the relief of the player from the 
wasting, stunning pressure of the violent noise 
above and around him, to which he is mostly 
exposed by the ordinary distribution of the 
instrument. That variety of contrivance and 
consequent alleviation of fatigue and disturbance 
are possible, was pointed out by a Correspondent 
of ours [ Atheneum, No. 1247], who two years 
ago described the fantastic arrangement of the 
splendid organ, built by Herr Gabler, forthe 
Benedictine Monastery at Weingarten.— This 
reminds us to return upon another curious 
omission made by Herr Seidel in Part the First, 
Chapter the Second, where the matter treated 
by him’ is “ Key-Boards in General.” » There 
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to that great, difficulty) in. organ-building or 
organ-playing+—namely, the heaviness of touch; 
and the,.successive experiments and attempts 
made to mitigate this serious evil.—Since Herr 
Seidel’s book. ignores the existence of French 
orgams,—not merely the coarse and screaming 
monsters built by MM. Cliquot, Dallery, and 
others, but, also, those more modern instruments, 
in. which MM. Ducroquet, Cavaillé-Coll, and 
other French builders have exhibited special 
talent.and invention,—it is no wonder that he 
has omitted to mention the pneumatic lever 
devised by our countryman, Mr. George Barker, 
by aid of which the French organ-builders have 
been. enabled to relieve the key-board of that 
weight of touch, which so long made fugue- 
playing a sudorific exercise too hard for the 
forces of a delicate man of genius. 

Part the Eighth is devoted by Herr Seidel to 
++ Arrangements or Descriptions of Celebrated 
Organs.’’: The list, however, is neither so full 
ner so various as that given in Hamilton’s more 
‘unpretending ‘Catechism of the Organ.’ So 
meagre is it, in fact,,as to demonstrate that its 
maker’s knowledge and sympathies have never 
travelled far beyond the barriers of Breslau.— 
Herr Lobstein’s useful pamphlet on ‘The Music 
of Alsace’: might have yielded him particulars 
anda list of the: famous works of the famous 
Silbermann family; but here is nothing of the 
kind.We can understand why Italy was too 
far from the provincial Prussian town for Herr 
Seidel to know anything concerning its Levia- 
thans at Monte Cassino and in other places. But 
Holland, too, might be without its great organs 
+at Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Haerlem (!), and 
elsewhere—for any notice which is to be found 
inthis volume. And Mooser might never have 
reared that incomparable and singular organ, in 
Swiss Fribourg, which has excited so much 
wonderment: and speculation in the world of 
players, builders, and tourists, for aught that 
Herr Seidel seems to know or care about the 
matter.—Lastly, though we own their imper- 
fections with a sigh, and grieve that contro- 
versy and quackery should have interfered 
to spoil such noble opportunities for a builder 
as we have seen afforded in England, —the 
seale of our own modern organs in York Minster 
and: in. Birmingham Town Hall is such as to 
prohibit their having been overlooked so entirely 
as they are by the admiring partner and pane- 
‘gyrist of the Herren Miiller, Herr Seidel’s 
employers. 

If we have dwelt so long on so poor a book 
as this—leaving, still, numberless remarks un- 
made, and blanks umnoticed—it is because of 
the singularand special interest of its subject to 
the mechanist or the musician,—or to the Milton 
to come; who may: care ‘to play on the Organ, 
andito make (like Milton) his own noble play- 


- thing immortal in his verse.—Scientifically, we 


have not pretended to treat the matter. We 
have not trusted ourselves with a single specu- 
lation on the causes why, out of discords such 
as are sounded when the mixture-stops of the 
full organ are drawn, so gorgeous a sound of 
full harmony results in defiance of all acoustic 
common sense,—nor have we ventured a word 
on the curious mechanical ingenuity by which, 
with such a simple contrivance as the vox humana 
stop, the tone of a human voice may be so 
curiously counterfeited that (as at Swiss Fribourg, 
Retterdam, Amsterdam, Gouda, or wherever 
else the stop is good) the best-instructed hearer 
catches himself” listening for articulate words, 
which he fancies must accompany a chaunt so 
talking in its expression.—The: sentimentalities, 
too, of the Organ, linking all manner of associa- 
tions with it, as ‘with the shrines, monuments, 
and otlier immovable features of the holy place 
to which pilgrims come.to weep, to pray, and to 





offer thanksgiving,—have not been touched by 
us. Enough, perhaps, has been said to show 
that a popular history of the Organ, carefully 
executed by one conversant with the prose and 
with the poetry of his theme, might be made 
readable, as well as useful. 





THE MINOR MINSTRELS. 

Ir would be a great relief to the poetical 
reader if new poems came out at certain known 
intervals of time, and appeared like the cuckoo, 
—which, though it visits us, no one knows from 
whence, and is as duly expected as the leaves 
and flowers. 

But there is no time for us to load again after 
our last shot, ere another covey darkens the sky, 
numerous as the swallows in spring or the 
fledglings in summer. Who writes the poems, 
we know not,—who buys them, we know not,— 
but out they come by dozens, with covers as 
gay as butterflies’ wings, to enjoy their brief 
life, like their predecessors. They spring from 
the eggs of the Bookworm, we think — that 
omnivorous devourer of dead authors—and to 
corruption and the worm do they return. The 
bookworm, their father, is a republican worm, 
who gnaws Homer equally with Cottle. The 
bookworm is lurking under every new cover, 
ready to anticipate oblivion and to commence 
the work of time when the public shall have 
pronounced their verdict; but sometimes a 
tardy angel snatches the prey from his jaws, and 
the dead author is confessed too late to be a son 
of immortality. Rabelais himself might chuckle 
at the thought of a purgatory, where unreadable 
authors were nibbled by gigantic mastodon 
bookworms. 


The Friends, and other Poems. By Warwick 
Beechwood. (Longman & Co.)—This is the 
first volume of a young lawyer;— Warwick 
Beechwood being evidently an assumed name. 
In the preface we are, of course, informed as 
usual that the poems are the mere employment 
of a few idle hours,—a quite unnecessary piece 
of information. He insists particularly that real 
poetry ‘‘ does not supply the reader with every- 
thing; but requires something from him.” He 
forgets that the reader demands also something 
of the writer; and though he may fill up a 
colourless outline, he must have at least a good 
outline to work upon. In the following verses— 

Dost thou remember, love, the day, 

The happy day, when first we met ; 

How glad we were, how blithe and gay, 

How pleased we danced in pleasure’s net ? 
—the idea is quite incongruous. We can only 
see two flat-fish floundering about in a net from 
which they cannot escape. We have an inter- 
esting series of sonnets, or short rhyming 
leaders,—one on ‘The Defeat of the Conser- 
vative Administration, '—another on ‘ Sir Robert 
Peel's Resignation,’—a third on ‘ Daniel O’Con- 
nell,’—and a fourth on ‘The Coalition.” Some 
valuable legal notes contain remarks on Lord 
Thurlow, the Earl of Mansfield, and Lord 
Somers. 


Zeno: a Tale of the Italian War, and other 
Poems; to which are added, Translations from 
Modern German Poetry. By James D. Hor- 
rocks. (Chapman.)— Much sensibility, with 
extreme absence of ear, distinguishes this writer ; 
who is not without promise. An utter want of 
cadence is as remarkable in his lines as his 
evident sensibility to Nature and his open-air, 
cheerful frankness. There is no Byronic gloom 
about Mr. Horrocks ; and he writes about Jenny 
Lind and Lola Montes and Lucifer, just as the 
thing comes uppermost. Of course, we have 
mysterious lines addressed to * * *, with 
words in italics; but these visionary mistresses 
all young authors have, who are no more real flesh 
and blood than Belinda or Chloe used to be, or 





than the Lilian and Gillian of the present day. 
If Freiligrath in his ‘ Hospital Ship’ really has 
a verse like this, we pity him,—for it is sheer 
gibberish.— 

To the magazine, stranger, run! Away, 

With your burning brains 7’ the battle fray. 

In the mists of Old England, fierce and fell, 

Hurl delirium’s glowing shell. 

Nuggets. By a Digger. Part I. (Partridge 

& Oakey).—We hope the name of this volume 
rather indicates the returns it will make to the 
author than the value of the ore hidden beneath 
its cover. ‘Christmas,’—‘ The Great Exhibition,’ 
—The ‘ Sunday School,’—‘ The Pauper,’ are in- 
teresting subjects; but more fitted for the hurdy- 
gurdy of the Ballad Muse than the lyre of the 
Sacred Nine. Our modern poetlings oad now 
become didactic; and abound with a Penny 
Magazine wisdom, which they set to the “ gen- 
teelest of tunes,’’ like Tony Lumpkin’s friend, 
the bear leader. They are either moral and dull, 
or vivacious and dull; and they announce 
coming epochs of light and civilization with all 
the confidence of that ‘‘ Brummagem”’ Moham- 
med, Joe Smith. These “ Nuggets” are third- 
rate hymns, trying to pass for popular songs. 
There is a good intention throughout them ; but 
between them and real poetry there is the 
difference of David's harp and a Jew’s harp. 


The Domdaniel Bank: being the Experiences 
of a Clerk therein. Edited by Ishmael. Bat- 
teigh. (Theobald.)—Here we have a reminis- 
cence of City life, in which the writer has allowed 
his animal spirits to get the better of his taste. 
There is no universal interest in the din and 
mischief of a clerk’s room. A few lines in the 
Preface would lead us to suppose that the author 
could write pleasingly if he tried, though not 
originally. The characters of the various oddi- 
ties in a banking-house are contrasted with some 
humour. 

A Poet's Children. By Patrick Scott. (Long- 
man & Co.)—Mr. Scott writes well, with energy 
and feeling, and is harmonious and dramatic. 
He is inclined to mysticism, and delights too 
much in metaphysical subtleties, which appeal 
more to the head than the heart or’soul. The 
‘Lady Audrey Leigh’ is well written. It is 
a beautiful thought, the return of her corpse 
back to the scenes of life, that she may behold 
them all with contempt, save one, where she 
saw a poor mother toiling for her child. Egypt 
and the East seem to have a powerful hold over 
Mr. Scott’s mind; and he had better determine 
to paint these gorgeously in some staid and 
regular metre than run into such Pindarie ex- 
travagancies as he sometimes does, rejecting 
form and colour, and wandering moodily, 
musing and talking to himself. There is no 
poetical world apart from life, as Shelley seemed 
to think ; but life is itself poetry, and all who 
have poetic insight see and know this. Those 
only are blind whose eyes grow filmed over 
with the dust of cities. The following is fervid 
and musical.— 

Wine! wine! who thirsts for wine? 
Come, all ye men of mortal birth, 
Your ills are but the ills of earth, 
The antidote ’s divine! 
For as the light of life grows dim, 
Or thinking chills the soul, 
Joy breaks in bubbles o’er the brim, 


And burns within the bowl! 
Wine! wine! who thirsts for wine ? 


The First False Step: a Poem. By James 
Cargill Guthrie. (Edinburgh, Johnstone & 
Hunter.)—This is a clever mistake. A ballad 
of 160 pages, written with the best intentions, 
by a kind-hearted “ gutter blood,” who wishes 
to depict the fall of one in high station and the 
curse of intemperance. A sincere wish to do 
good is not sufficient for the poet, and tracts in 
verse are but dull things at best. How can 
a man write poetry in favour of temperance 
when poetry itself is a sort of transitory intoxi- 
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cation, and has no connexion with moral teach- 
ing or pulpit declamation ? , 

r. Guthrie’s opening is simple and pleasing, 
and reminds us of the old ballads; but some 
thousand verses in the same strain grow, to say 
the least of it, tedious. Apollo did not fiddle 
like Paganini, on one string only.— 


Hark! O hark! in the wild green wood, 
The lint-whites glad are singing ; 

Hark! O hark! ‘mong the jen clouds 
The sky-lark’s notes are ringing. 


Hark! on the fresh, and the balmy gale, 
The huntsman’s loud “‘halloo ;” 

Hark ! from the depths of the forest green, 
The voice of the loved cuckoo. 


The mavis, perch'd on the silver fir, 
The goldfinch in the grove, 

The robin far in the sylvan copse, 
All softly sing of love. 

Clytia, a Tale of the Southern States; with 
other Poems. By G. Gerard. (Bosworth.)— 
Mr. Gerard has a great command of metre and 
rhythm, and writes with facility pleasing verses 
on indefinite subjects, such as ‘The Grave,’ 
‘The Sailor’s Death,’—and, in fact, dwells with 
an undertaker’s correctness on the ‘last scene 
of all.” We have the ‘ Poet’s Grave,’ ‘The 
Song of Death,’ ‘ Life and Death,’ &c. The 
following sonnet, though not very new in 
thought, is well treated :— 

As one who, looking into some calm lake, 

Sees the green earth reflected dimly there, 
While the bright tints of heaven's azure make 

Their dwelling deeper in those waters fair, 
And marks how wildly tempests round it rise, 

Yet nothing of that tranquil hue deface— 
Lady, even so, methinks, in those deep eyes 

how much of heaven thy thoughts embrace, 

That not the sounds of earth's discordant strife, 

Nor all the storms that round thy path may roll, 
Nor yet the cares that vex this passing life, 

Have power to mar the peace within thy soul; 
And faintly there, this world reflected seems, 
Where heavenly light hath shone with purest beams! 

Songs of the Present. (Clarke, Beeton & Co.) 
—This book is a file of the Times thrown into 
verse, and not improved by the translation. Syd- 
ney Smith said nothing was but a Bishop. The 
author gives us a song on the Russians, one on 
the Fast Day, a fact from Soho, a view of 
Spitalfields, the Fever Ward, a Garret in 
Bloomsbury, the Factory Workmen, the Con- 
vict, the Master Manufacturers, &c.,—270 
pages of verse, evidently written ‘ standing on 
one leg’ within the last few months. Euripides 
with his line a day, and Homer with his poor 
few thousand verses, are ridiculous after this 
feat, which seems to us as admirable as swallow- 
ing ten yards of ribbon or threading a needle with 
the toes. There is a great deal of “optimist”’ 
cant in the book about freemen getting up and 
bursting chains, and bounding hearts. The 
metre is slip-shod and jolting, and as dissonant 
as a bagpipe out of order badly played by a 
deaf piper. The following lines run smoother 
than usual :— 

Oh, her smile is like the summer 

When it laughs across the barley, 
Pouring sunshine east and west ; 

And her voice is like the linnet 

When it chanteth late and [a)rly, 
* Life is sweet and love is best!” 

Original Poems, Songs, and Essays. By the 
late William Gardiner. (J. R. Smith.)—A 
memoir by the daughter of the deceased in- 
forms us of his struggles and his aspirations. 
It is painfal to think how misdirected must 
have been those aspirations and how useless 
those struggles. Nothing can be more wretched 
than the poems here printed. ‘Colin and 
Chloe’ had we thought long been interred with 
lines to birds’-nests and sonnets to daisies, yet 
here we find Myra and Corydon in full vigour, 
and rosy wine and myrtles strewn about as 
thick as blackberries in country hedge-rows. 
These conventions should be hung up in our poetic 
museums to warn and to deter, just as a farmer 
nails up a kite to his barn-door. A few lines of 
the deceased author's first poem, ‘The Negro’s 


Complaint, will show what reason there is for 
ours.— 
Ab! what avails thy load complaining, 
tears, and bursting sighs, 
Heaven's ear seems shut against thee, 
And tyrant Whites insult thy cries! 


Though weak with famine, sore with bruises, 
When the dreadful cong- shell sounds, 
Thy unrelenting tyrant whips thee, 
Fainting to his arid grounds. 
O! curse upon the tempting juices, 
tracted from the luscious cane ; 
Had Nature rooted out the poison, 
Negroes’ breasts had known no pain. 


This will serve for specimen as well as a 
volume. 





Education in England, Wales, and Scotland. Re- 
port and Tables presented to Parliament. 2 vols. 


Two volumes which, we are glad to say, are not 
of the usual Blue-book ponderosity and size, but 
good manageable octavos, have just appeared which 
inform us of the state of our population with re- 
ference to the amount of education in this country. 
The instruction of the great mass of the people has 
only recently become a national question; and while 
the detection and punishment of crime have long 
occupied the serious and anxious attention of the 
legislature, moral training, which is dependent to 
a very great extent on sound practical education, 
has been almost entirely neglected, and we have 
only to visit the dwellings of the lower classes in 
our towns and country districts to be made pain- 
fully aware of the still small amount of education 
among them. Under these circumstances, it was 
wise to take advantage of the machinery of the last 
Census to collect data respecting the amount of 
education, and we have only to regret that such 
opposition was evinced to the proposition that 
it was deemed better to make the inquiry on a 
purely voluntary basis, intimating to the heads of 
schools that they were not compelled to fill up the 
returns, and that their own opinion of the value of 
an accurate census of education was the only in- 
fluence by which they were expected to be guided. 
This was the course pursued in the present case, 
and the 30,610 enumerators delivered schedules of 
questions to upwards of 70,000 heads of schools. 

The great difficulty with which National Educa- 
tion has had, and still has, to struggle, is the exist- 
ence of two great contending parties, each of which 
desires to have supreme management—the one in- 
voking, the other deprecating the employment of 
the public taxes for the furtherance of education. 
These are the two great educational parties into 
which the friends of popular enlightenment are 
now divided. But the latter of these two is itself 
divided into three subordinate parties, whose diver- 
gence from each other has relation to the mode in 
which the State should exercise the influence 
which all of them agree it should have. These 
parties are, the Committee of Council on Education, 
which dispenses the existing grants,—the party 
favourable to a local rate applied to aid the schools 
of all religious bodies,—and the Secular party, 
advocating local rates applied to secular teaching 
only. The source of all these parties will be found 
to be the difficulty of dealing in any plan of State 
interposition with the religious element in educa- 
tion. Education is clogged by the enthusiastic zeal 
of those who are professedly friends to its advance- 
ment, and while they are warmly urging theadoption 
of their systems the child is ripening to an unin- 
structed and therefore dangerous adult member 
of the community. Let us however see, under 
all these disadvantages, how National Education 
stands, and how it has progressed since the time 
when, in 1781, Raikes of Gloucester with great 
difficulty established the first Sunday School. 

It will be necessary before we can properly 
appreciate the following returns, to consider the 
probable amount of the school population; for, 
looking at the mass of 17,927,609 inhabitants of 
England and Wales, it is evident that some are too 
young, and others too old to be at school. Mr. 
Mann, who has digested the educational as well as 
religious statistics furnished by the last Census, 
goes into this question very carefully ; and in his 
Report attached to the present volumes, he states 





that if his arguments be correct, 4,908,696 children 





existed in 1851 who ought to have’ been at,achool, 
unless prevented by other causes than their age :— 
of these, the demand for juvenile labour is the 
most important. ‘To these have tobe added, ‘those 
detained at home by sickness, and ‘those edttcated 
at home. Making these deductions, there will 
remain 8,663,261 children which should have been. 
at school :—and now let us see how far the returns. 
come up to these figures. — 

“Stated summarily, the result of the inquiry is, that 
returns have been received from 44,836 day schools. 
(15,411 public and 29,425 private); from 23,137 Sunday 
schools; from 1,545 evening schools for adults; and from 
1,057 Literary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institations. But 
in addition to the above nuniber of schddls, from which 
returns were received, the lists supplied by the enumeraters 
make mention of 1,206 other day schools (107 public and 
1,099 private) and 377 other Sunday schools, from which no 
returns were procurable. If we assume that each of these 
last-named schools contained, upon an average, @s many 
scholars as did each of the schools which made returns, the 
ultimate result of the Educational Census wil) bethis:— 





Day Schools, 
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A comparison of the educational returns at dif- 
ferent periods is interesting and cheering, mani- 
festing, as it does, considerable activity among the 
promoters ofeducation. Dealing with the 
totals, it appears with reference to ‘‘ day schools,” 
that while in 1818 there was a scholar for every 
17°25 persons, and in 1833 a scholar for every 11°27 
persons,—in 1851 there was a scholar for every 
8°36 persons :—and as to the Sunday schools, it 
appears that while in 1818 there was one Sunday 
scholar for every 24°40 persons, and in 1833 one 
scholar to every 9°28 persons,—in 1851 there was 
one scholar to every 7°45 persons. Thus, the 
increase of day scholars between 1818 and 1851 
was 218 per cent.; and of Sunday scholars, 404 per 
cent.; while the increase of population was but 54 
per cent. A further and an equally favourable 
indication of the progress in education is shown by 
the fact, that while between 1821 and 1831 there 
were only 3,482 day schools founded,—between 
1831 and 1841 there were 7,467, and between 
1841 and 1851, 22,214. 

From a voluminous table recording the duration 
of schooling, we gather that the average school 
time of all the children in England and Wales 
between their third and fifteenth years is as nearly 
as possible five years, and between their fifth and 
fifteenth years, it is 4? years. 

Respecting the character of instruction given, 
we have the following particulars.— 


«In the 44,836 school establishments of England and Wales 
from which returns were received, it appears that boys were 
taught (alone or along with girls) in 41,035 (14,995 public 
and 26,040 private), while girls were taught (alone or along 
with boys) in 40,016 (14,084 public and 25,932 private). If 
we consider, for the sake of the comparison, each of these 
as a separate school, it will appear that out of 33,993 boys’ 
schools, concerning which information was given (12,74! 
public and 21,252 private), there were 33,315 in which 
reading was being taught, 23,288 in which writing was being 
taught, 13,532 in which geography was being taught, é&e: ; 
while out of 32,928 girls’ schools (11,837 public and 21,091 
private), there were 32,396 in which reading was being 
taught, 24,402 in which writing was being taught, 13,770 in 
which geography was being taught, &c. * * To find in the 
schools a large proportion of the children learning the mere 
rudi ts of h ledge, while a small proportion only is 
engaged upon the higher branches, must be looked upon as 
an unfavourable sign ; revealing probably a limited duration 
of instruction—received, too, at an early age. And when it 
is remembered that, of those who appear to have been 
engaged in the more advanced de ments of instruction, 
a majority were probably belonging to the upper and the 
middle classes, a p ding speculation seems to be corro- 
borated, that the children of the working classes go to school 
while very young, and remain but for a very scanty period. 
On this account perhaps it would be hasty to assume that 
the mass of teachers in these schools was composed of 
persons having limited acquirements; since, of course, the 
character of the instruction given must depend upon the 
scholars’ capacity to receive, and, if ehildren uniformly leave 
school at an early age, it is impossible that they should ever 
advance beyond mere elemen instruction. A rough 
attempt to according to efficiency the 29,425 private 














classify 
schools which sent Returns produced the following result:— 
1. Surgrion. (Classical, Boarding, Proprietary, 
PL TONDD .0.c:s0000500 sananenaiennnemnoceehe 4,956 
2, Mippiing. (Commercial, &c.; teaching arithmetic, 
English grammar, and geography) «...<.--.. +» 7,095 
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29,425 

It must be admitted, that compared against the 
state of education at the commencement of this cen- 
tury, its present condition is satisfactory; but it 
ceases to be so when we are assured that we have 
nearly, one million of children, healthy and un- 
employed, who are still not. receiving any kind 
of education. The actual estimated number is 
968,557, and the Report enters at length upon the 
questien how this melancholy faet can be account- 
ed for. The deficiency of school accommodation, 
poverty of and. utter destitution, have 
been as the causes; but a much less 
satisfactory reason is to be found in the indiffer- 
ence of the parents, which is thus forcibly stated 
in the Repart.— 

“The great fact seems te be obtruded on our notice that 
the children’s absence from, or very brief continuance at, 
school, is mainly owing to the slight esteem which parents 
have for the education itself which generally they might 
easily obtain. Beyond all question, much of this indiffer- 
enge results from a perception of the really trifling value of 
a great proportion of the education offered for their pur- 
chase; for the instances are not a few in which the im- 
provement of a school is foll d i d attend 3 
but perhaps it principally flows from an idea, prevalent 
amongst the labouring classes, that instruction beyond a 
certain point can never be of any practical utility to those 
of their condition; for in general a parent, in whatever 
station, takes himself and his own social status as the 
standard up to which he purposes to educate his offspring : 
the nobility, the gentry, h , trad artizans, 
and agricuitural labourers expect to see their children oceu- 
pying just the same positions as themselves, and not unna- 
turally seek to qualify them for no higher duties. Hence it 
is that only those whose after-life is destined to be spent in 
intellectual exercises, as the pastime of an afftuent leisure 
or the subject-matter of professional activity, prolong their 
educational career beyond the elementary school period. 
The children of the mercantile eommunity are thought to 
have leted their instruction when they have become 
adapted the counting-house —the sons of tradesmen 
when they have been fitted for apprentices—the sons of all 
engaged in manual industry as soon as they possess the 
manual strength and skill required for such pursuits. This, 
probably, is very false philosophy; but, practically, it is to 
be feared, the and ch ter of the ed ion given 
in this country to the young are regulated more by a regard 
to its material advantage, as connected with their future 
physical condition, than by any wise appreciation of the 
benefits of knowledge in itself. It is hardly, therefore, 
matter for surprise, although doubtedly it is for lamen- 
tation, that the working classes—seeing that the purely 
mental training which their children pass through in the 
present class of schools can rarely ise an infi 
upon their future temporal prosperity, and having for some 
generations past been tutored not to look beyond their sta- 
tion—should esteem a thorough education of this character 
to be not worth the time and money needful for its acqui- 
sition. More, they may coneeive, of useful information— 
useful to their children in their probable employments— 
may be learnt outside the school than in it; while, with 
reference to any other knowledge, it appears to them to be 
a vain expenditare of labour to acquire in youth the rudi- 
ments of arts and sciences which afterwards must be for- 
gotten from the want of any stimulus or opportunity for 
their continued cultivation.’’ 

_ Bearing in mind the great wealth of this country, 
it will be seen that but a small portion of the 
national finances have been spent on education.— 

“The total amount of public money granted from 1833 to 
the end of 1850 was, as nearly as possible, 1,000,0000. ; 
‘and the expended in that interval was about 
750,0002. None of this was given towards the expense of 
maintaining schools, but either towards the cost of buildings 
——for the purchase of school apparatus—or in aid of the 
salaries of efficient masters, mi , and teach Prior 
to 1847, however, no grants were made for any purposes 
except in aid of building schools and in aid of Normal 
schools. Part was appropriated to Scotland. Of the 
500,000. spent, between 1839—50, upon English schools, 
405,000. was contributed to schools connected with the 
Established Church ; the other denominations receiving,— 
Wesleyans, 8,000/., and Roman Catholics, 1,049. The 

and Foreign School Society received 51,000/., and 
the Workhouse Schools, 37,000.” 

Contrasting these figures with those illustrating 
the cost of crime or the expense of war, there is, 
we should imagine, no one who would not be 
pleased to see a much larger grant made annually 
for educational purposes. 

With respect to the amount of education in 
Scotland, we can only briefly state that the returns 
show that after making a fair allowance for deficient 
returns, it seems probable that about 14 per cent. 
or 1 in 7 of the people in Scotland are at school. 
In the department of Sunday or Sabbath schools, 
there is not se much activity in Scotland as in 
England, —for while in the latter country the 
number of Sunday scholars is 2,407,642, being 
13°4 per cent. of the population, in Scotland the 


























number is but 292,549, bein 10°1 cent. 
of the population. _— e 

We cannot conclude our notice of these interest- 
ing and instructive Reports without adverting tothe 
teachers im the sehools, upon whose efficieney so 
much depends. The returns show that there are 
29,963 male and 27,396 female teachers in 11,420 
publicschools,—and although considerable improve- 
ment in the method of teaching and in the character 
of the school books and school apparatus has been 
made of late years, yet it is manifest that the actual 
present state of many of the teachers and school 
is far from satisfactory. Thus, we find that in the 
ease of 708 inferior schools of children under five 
years, the returns were respectively signed by the 
master or mistress with a mark. The same is 
noticeable with respect to 35 public schools, most 
of which had small endowments. 

These facts are as disgraceful to the country as 
they are antagonistic to the progress of education; 
and we trust that the next decennial educational 
returns will not only show that all, or nearly all, 
the juvenile population are receiving education, 
but that they are confided to the care of teachers 
who at least are capable of writing. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Ridiculous Things : Scraps and Oddities—some 
with, and many without, any Meaning. By John 
Parry. (M‘Lean.)—This book will not surprise 
those who, like ourselves, never considered Mr. 
John Parry so much a comic singer as a whimsical 
artist—full of all manner of quips, crotchets, fan- 
cies and suggestions, which were worked out on 
the pianoforte and by the voice, because “ the 
Fates and the Fortunes” had chanced to give him 
a musical education. When we learnt that capri- 
cious health had interrupted the career of his public 
exhibition, we hoped and expected that his poet- 
ical and grotesque imaginings would find them- 
selves some other vent ;—and here, accordingly, it 
is found, in a large book of sense and nonsense 
which is, probably, unique,—its birth, parentage 
and education considered. Mr. J. Parry handles 
the pencil with great ease and variety : as may be 
seen by his ‘Imps in a Studio,’—by some of his 
heads in Plates 13, 18, and others,—by certain 
grotesques of an impertinence and audacity not to 
be exceeded by the veteran masters of the art,— 
and by small picturesque snatches of landscape 
flung about here and there, showing that a quick 
sense of what is ridiculous co-exists with a fine 
appreciation of what is beautiful. But when was 
it otherwise? Without poetical appreciation there 
is no humour. In short (and we could hardly 
praise Mr. J. Parry more highly), some of his 
devices and designs have an intimate blending of 
the absurd with the imaginative, which reminds 
us of Hood :—as, for instance, his illustration of 
‘New Editions of Popular Works,’ — with its 
moonish illustration of a living ‘ Excelsior,’ in the 
very long Longfellow, pointing his pen towards 
the skies,—with its mysterious back “ prospect” 
of the ‘Two Old Men’s Tales,’—and the inviting 
promise held out by the chubby and cheerful ‘New- 
comes.” We could continue our specification, with- 
out risk of being proved hyperbolical,—but, in- 
stead, shall wind up with a word of caution. We 
hope that our new comic artist will recollect, in 
his new career, that he has a far more universal 
public, a wider field, and deeper veins of treasure, 
than in the former intercourse which he used to 
hold with his audience over his pianoforte. In 
that, flights too high, or thoughts too earnest, 
would have been so many wasted shots: and nice 
young Ladies, their dolls and their doings, their 
silly little affectations and ambitions, became natu- 
rally his theme ; and his light and never ill-natured 
satires had a use, because they had, so to say, a 
special congregation. Matters are changed; and 
he has now, with his pencil in his hand, to beware 
of what Uncle Selby, in ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ 
called ‘‘femalities.” In any event, however, his 
start is an excellent one. 


The Religion of the Northmen. By Rudolph 


Keyser. Translated by Barclay Pennock. (Triibner 





& Co.)—There is no nation fonder of what is old 


interest them. We have here a translation of Key- 
ser’s work, with a carefully-written epitome of the 
history of the Eddas and Sagas, by Mr. Pennock, 
who informs us that the department of Northern 
literature in the Astor Library is probably the 
fullest now existing out of Scandinavia. 

Ultima Thule; or, Thoughts suggested by @ Resi- 
dence in New Zealand. By 'Thomas Cholmondeley. 
(Chapman.)—For the persons to instruet whom 
this book seems to be written it evinces far too 
great am affectation of the scientific form. A 
rather clever and thoughtful man, however, who 
arranges his ideas methodically, cannot fail to say 
something worth reading; so that Mr. Cholmon- 
deley’s lueubrations may be recommended to the 
gentlemanly emigrant, if not to the rough pioneer 
of civilization. It is curious to observe how per- 
tinaciously this writer adheres to notions that be- 
long not only to the old world, but to a particularly 
baekward c of the inhabitants thereof. “A 
new country,” he says, “‘ought to produce new 
thoughts”:—but we observe nothing in ‘ Ultima 
Thule’ that might not have been produced by 
equal abilities without the trouble of a journey 
round the world. 

League of the Ho-dé-no-sau-nee, or Iroquois. By 
Lewis H. Morgan, Corresponding Member of the 
New York Historical Society. (Rochester, N.Y., 
Sage & Brothers; London, Triibner & Co.)—Ame- 
ricans perform an act of duty in endeavouring to 
reseue from oblivion as many facts as possible 
connected with the history of the savage races 
who preceded them in the occupation of the vast 
country which it is their mission to make the seat 
of a new civilization. Mr. Morgan has evidently 
possessed good opportunities of study, and makes 
much of them. Circumstances, the narration of 
which might have been interesting, led to his 
adoption in early life by the Seneca Indians ; for 
whom and for ne Sa race he has acquired an affec- 
tion amounting to partiality. One of his principal 
objects in writing is to bring about a wise inter- 
ference of the State, tending to elevate the posi- 
tion and widen the prospects of the small remnants 
of the Iroquois tribes. They possess, he says, great 
capabilities of developement; and we willingly join 
him in the desire that a people, once the faithful 
allies of Great Britain—more faithful than allies 
usually are—should not be suffered utterly to die 
away. In his historical sketch, Mr. Morgan suffers 
himself to be led into the use of language far too 
grandiloquent. He talks of ‘‘ the empire” of the 
Iroquois as we might of that of the Medes and Per- 
sians ; and then admits that the Six Nations could 
never have numbered more than twenty-five thou- 
sand souls. Few tribes, however, so limited in 
population, hold a greater place in modern history. 
Their name is intimately connected with some of 
the most prominent events of the last wey 5h 
and their rise and fall will often, no doubt, 
chosen as themes of poetry. It is the presence of 
the Red Men that enables American writers to fill 
their historical narratives with romantic episodes. 
A faithful account of their manners and institu- 
tions, as this nicely illustrated volume seems to 
be, will prove, therefore, a useful addition to the 
library of material, and in the mean time may be 
read with interest by the students of ethnography. 
The introduction of a sketch of the political history 
of ancient Greece in Mr. Morgan’s volume may 
provoke a smile in some ; but Transatlantic lit- 
térateurs have not yet learned to restrain the dis- 
play of their classical acquir ts. Such mistakes 
show at least that they are prosecuting their 
studies. : 

The list of recent reprints and translations in- 
cludes:—a new, compact and handsome edition of 
The Miscellaneous Works of the Right Hon. Sir 
James Mackintosh, in three volumes, including 
speeches and the Defence of the French Revolution, 
—a similar edition, also in three volumes, of The 

Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith, works which can 
never grow obsolete, however slight the texture 
and ephemeral the theme,—the third volume of 
Mr. Bell’s new edition of The History of England, 
by Hume, Smollett and Hughes,—reprints from 
contemporary Magazines of The Flitch of Bacon, 
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Stukely,’—of Laughs I have put a Pen to, by Mr. 
N. P. Willis,—of To Mont. Blanc and Back Again,, 
by Walter White,—of The Gouerning Plagees of 
Great Britain, by E. M. Whitby,—of, Pictures, 
from the East, by John Cappe,—a new edition of 
Mr. Somerville’s Autobiography of a Working Man,, 
—a second thousand of Mr. B. Smith’s Supplement 
to Arithmetic and Algebra,—second editions of Mr. 
Risk Allah’s Thistle and Cedar of Lebanon,—of, 
Prof. Creasy’s Rise and, Progress of the English 
Constitution, much enlarged,—of Dr. Humphrey’s 
Exercitationes Iambice, much enlarged, — third 
editions of Poor Paddy's Cabin,—of Dr. Bernays’s 
Household Chemistry,—of Dr. Hervey’s Sea-Side 
Book,—a fourth edition of M, Arago’s Astronomy, 
translated by W. K. Kelly.—Under the vaguely 
descriptive head of ‘‘ new edition,” we find on our 
table :— Waverley; or, ’tis Sixty Years Since,—Peace 
in Believing, being a memoir of Isabella Campbell, 
—The Condition and Prospects of the Greek Church, 
by the Very Rey. G. Waddington,—The Industry 
of the United States in. Machinery, Manufactures, 
and Arts, compiled from the , Official Reports of 
Messrs. Whitworth and Wallis,—Sunday Services 
at Home for Young Children, published by Messrs. 
Simpkin & Marshall, we believe, although the 
title-page bears another name,—and The Student’s 
Manual, by the Rev. John Todd.—A_. new trans- 
lation of M. Lermontof’s tales, under the title of 
The Hero of our own Days, appears in the ‘‘ Parlour 
Library,”—The Rubber of Life in Mr. Bentley's 
“Railway Library,”"—The Young Prima Donna 
in Mr. Routledge’s Library of the same name,— 
and The Bachelor of the Albany in Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall’s ‘Select Library of Fiction,”—The 
Messrs, Chambers’s Repository of Instructive and 
Amusing Tracts has reached the tenth volume.— 
We have before us Parts I. and II. of the cheap 
reprint of Selections from the Writings of Sydney 
Smith, and Part IV. of the popular edition of 
Macqulay’s Essays.—The first, volume of Mr. Cas- 
sell’s Popular Biblical Educator is complete,—as 
is also the first volume of his Historical Educator. 
—The ‘‘ Run and Read Library” has affixed the 
new Minerva-Press title of ‘The Mysterious Mar- 
riage’ to Miss Catherine Sinclair's ‘Sir Edward 
Graham,’—without any change or reconsideration 
of the incidents or dénodment of the story. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE GARDEN. 

WHATEVER merit may attach to the artists who 
have contrived the architectural decorations of the 
interior of this magnificent building, it must be 
conéeded that, while their glory already fades in 
the presence of him who designed thestructure itself, 
so will it’ become still more ocnner when Sir 
Joseph ‘Paxton’s conception shall have been fully 


realized as one harmonious whole, by the completion 





ofthe Gardenand Park. The building itself we have. 
atsecond hand ; the grounds conneeted with it have 
all the charm of novelty, as well as of grandeur of 
imagination. A visitor whose eye was wandering 
from one of the balconies over the terraces, the 
broken ground on either side, and the huge 
unshapen mounds beyond it, exclaimed, ‘‘ This is 
a dream!” and he could have paid the scene no 
greater compliment, for it has become a dream 
realized. That which hitherto has been present 


| only to the poetic imagination, is here in form and 


substance. Martin’s vision, so venturously sketched 
in the second plate of his Bion illustrations, is 
pees in all the wealth of life and beauty at 
ydenham. 

Sir Joseph Paxton’s plan has been to blend, by 
insensible gradations, the refinements of artificial 
life with the roughness of wild nature ;—to cause 
all that is most beautiful in architecture to melt 
into slopes and grassy mounds, passing naturally 
into fresh scenery, that the eye should be nowhere 
arrested by a visible boundary. Standing on the 
terraces at Sydenham, the spectator is unable to 
determine whether the Park does not include the 
whole of the distant and glorious landscape at his 
feet. Nor is this illusion dispelled as the visitor 
advances into the Park itself, for the terraces, 
basins, fountains and statuary, are gradually suc- 
ceeded by waterfalls half artificial half natural, 
whence he arrives at a lake which washes the foot 
of arising tract of woodland, where the thickets 
and timber trees seem to form the outskirts of a 
natural forest. 

The plan of the garden may be represented by 
the letter T ; of which the horizontal bar indicates 
the terrace ground at the foot of the Palace, and 
the perpendicular arm a main walk some 1,300 
yards long, leading at right angles down the slope 
to its very base. It is to the terraces—each nearly 
600 yards long—to the ground at their feet, and to 
the sides of the main walk, that the highest degree 
of keeping is to be confined. On either side of 
this walk is to be a waterfall; which, rushing from 
a lofty temple of glass and iron, after dashing along 
its bed for the space of a couple of hundred yards, 
is to be precipitated over an architectural dam or 
stone arcade forty yards long, when it will sink 
into tranquillity on the bosom of reservoirs of pro- 
portionate dimensions. It is these reservoirs, we 
understand, that are to fill the lake, of which so 
much has been said in the daily papers as the in- 
tended haunt of the extinct Saurian monsters of 
the oolitic period, when the land bore Cycads in- 
stead of brambles, and was occupied by giants half 
elephant half reptile. What these extinct races 
really were we only know for certain, with a few 
exceptions, from their skeletons: Science, how- 
ever, invests them with forms, skins, and scales,— 
which, it is due to Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins to say, 
are represented with consummate conjectural skill. 
Their amphibious habits may justify their being 
exhibited on the shores of a lake, basking in mud 
or half-hidden in vegetation; but there is, after 
all, an unreality about themselves, and an incon- 
gruity in the surrounding scenery, which obliges 
us to place this part of the grounds among those 
the taste of which is most open to criticism, although 
it will probably be much admired by country 
visitors. Nothing is here in the keeping of Art or 
Nature. 

Between the main walk and the outskirts arise 
in great variety picturesque mounds and embank- 
ments, long green slopes, deep dells, and gentle 
undulations, skilfully broken by the remains of the 
wood which a few months since covered the ground, 
and richly planted with evergreen and brilliant 
flowering plants. We cannot, however, quit 
this part of our subject without pointing out 
the very bad effect produced by a series of deep 
zinc arches placed in a circle on the summit of a 
knoll near the railway terminus. It must, we 
think, be admitted that the artist to whom Sir 
Joseph Paxton entrusted this matter has altogether 
failed in producing the effect proposed. We had 
understood that the intention was to form at the 
spot in question a circle of climbing rose-trees led 
over graceful trellis-work ; and the idea appeared 
to be a happy one, although requiring several 
seasons to be fully realized. It was, therefore, 





indispensable that the framework over which the 
roses were, to, be, guided, should. be in‘ itself bean- 
tiful, in order that the eye might mot be offended 
at a mere work of Art during the long time which 
Nature’ would n ily demand before she could 


clothe it herself, Unfortunately, by attempting to. 


imitate the transepts of the Palace in zine, and ‘to. 
introduce into a cirele considerably above the eye 


what can only look. well slong a straight line, a, 
ag 


most disagreeable appearance resulted, whiclr 
is the more offensive to the eye surrounded as it is 
with other objects of faultless beauty. 


The trees and shrubs in the interior of the 


Palace have been planted very recently, and are 
not yet in a state to justify remark. Twelve 
months hence we shall be better able to judge of 
the effect they are likely to produce on the 
building, as well as of the effect which the build- 
ing is likely to produce on them. To one thing, 
however, we must at once object. It sounds phi- 
losophical to say that figures of savages and ani- 
mals illustrating the active life of a country should 
be associated with the plants on which they feed 
or among which they move ;, and if N could 
be exhibited in the forests of the Gold Coast, or 
Kaffers amidst the aloe-covered crags or flower- 
embroidered Karroos of Southern Africa, we should 
assent to the proposition. But it is anything rather 
than philosophigal to represent an African forest by 
a few stunted shrubs, or a Karroo by an Ixin in a 
flower-pot, or the inaccessible rocks of Kafferland. 
by little pieces of artificial stone disguised with 
moss collected in Dulwich wood. Such puerilities: 


may suit the property-room of a theatre, but are:. 


unworthy the genius of the Crystal Palace. |. This, 
however, is one of the necessary limitations of the- 
scheme. Savages under a glass roof are neither 
more nor less absurd than Saurian monsters in. 
Penge Wood. The difficulty of a proper exhibition 
of these curiosities is one which exists.in the nature 
of things, and which no artistic arrangement. could 
remove. The juxtaposition is ridiculous :—but if 
the public will have savages and Saurians in their 
palace and park, they must reconcile their minds 
to the incongruity. 





PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE EXODUS. 
InpucED by the hope of obtaining further evi-- 
dences on this subject, and by the desire to avail 
myself of every opportunity of confirming the truth 
we have already arrived at—of removing the 
doubts and of correcting the errors that might still 
stand in the way of its establishment—I have 
deferred to this day bringing before the public the 
final results of our prolonged inquiries, in aid of 
which Mr. Robert Stephenson has from time to 
time continued to supply me with such facts, 
gathered in the course of his personal explorations, 

as might.be useful in illustrating the question. 


I mentioned before [Athen. Nos. 1235 and 1236}, 


that Mr. Stephenson had confirmed the marine 
character of all the recent surface-deposits and: 
organic remains of the great middle basin of the 
Isthmus, proving the extension of the sea over 
that area, at some remote historical age. 
adverted to two raised beaches, one nearly opposite 
the Serapeum, 18 feet, and another at the south 
end of the basin, 12 feet above the Red Sea high- 
water mark. The date of their elevation, however, 
and the relative propertions of upheaval in a given 
time, along the line affected by the movement, 
were still left open to conjecture. Mr. Stephen- 
son’s subsequent observations have brought to- 
light facts which do away with these uncertainties. 
They afford evidences that enable us to trace step 
by step a certain amount of change definitely up to 
the time of Darius Hystaspes ; and from thence, by 
following up the same series of changes, to deduce 
the physical configurations of land and sea under 
the remoter Mosaic age. 

Before we can avail ourselves effectually of the 
geological indications we are now so fortunate as 
to possess, we must rectify our impressions as to 
the structure and altitude of the two platforms 
which divide the two inner marine basins from the 
present sea. In the datum I gave in a former 
paper I quoted levels of suzface-measurement; 

. Stephenson, from a careful examination of the 
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substructure; -informs’me these do not convey a 
true‘idea of the form'of the original surface. “Tlie 
height Of 27 feet ubove the sea, which I gave for 
the sammit peer ee bank, ahd’ of 6 for 
the! Suez bank,'and the apparently greater eleva- 
tion ‘of this at itd wie'end, are all dke to shifting 
sani-banks ‘or':surfaee-deposits’ of precisely the 
same kind in both’'places, and must be entirely set 
aside’ “in our account. The surface line of solid 
palong the trough ‘of the! Serapeum bank in 
no place rises beyond 6 mbtres above 0; and in the 
Suez bank, only to 2°50 metres, that is, scarcely a 
foot above the spring-tides. Moreover, the summit 
of:the latter, if's0 insensible a prominence deserves 
they name, is not at ‘the lower or seaend, Mr. 
Stephenson indieates its place ‘as near the edge 
of:the basin, where the pass is narrowest and where 
thére is a remarkable artificial mound. So that 
this locality is confirmed ts the site of the Passage 
of the Exodus, both’ by its structure and its dis- 
tance from the Serapeum’ or Baalzephon station ; 
and ‘the apparent difficulty suggested by the fal- 
la¢ious ‘swell at ‘the other end entirely vanishes 
with its sandy foundation. 
Dwill now proceed to describe the phenomena 
from which we obtain'both the dates and the rela- 
tive: proportions of geological alteration along that 


Some singular &ppearances presented by the 12- 
foot raised beach induced Mr. Stephenson to return 
tothe place, and* re-examine it more at leisure. 
It:vonsists of an extensive sloping bank, varying 
in-height a few feet, -over which the marine shells 
are‘ profusely ‘scattered. When he revisited’ the 
spot-and examined more minutely the upper 
margin of the basin, he detected above the marine 
deposit some water-lines, consisting entirely of 
freshwater shells. ‘There are certainly two series 
of ‘these at different ‘levels ; Mr. Stephenson is 
even almost certain that there are three, though 
he never succeeded in finding the three together, 
and their difference of level is so trifling—scarcely 
3 feet—that, occurring, as they do, in short de- 
tached patches along the south-western side of the 
basin, their continuity could hardly be traced by 
the eye alone with-suffieient precision to determine 
this. Each series consists of a decided line of fine 
white freshwater shells, lying just as they lived 
and grew on the shore, and cemented together in 
a hard calcareous deposit. Immediately within 
this‘line the marine shells appear, being mixed up 
with the others for a little space. Below these 
lines all freshwater traces disappear :—they are 
entirely superseded by the marine remains; and 
every shell you see and tread on all over the floor 
of the basin is of exactly the same kind as those 
now living in the gulf. 

_ The | npn sr presented by the relative posi- 
tions'of the two kinds iof remains is very extra- 
ordinary—just the reverse of what historical 
induction led us to expect. In this anomaly, 
however, consists the inestimable value of the 
discovery as a chronological datum, from its agree- 
ment with aseries of events referable to a known 
period of history. It appears that an arm of the 
sea not only has been changed into a body of fresh 
water, but kept in that artificial state by a pro- 
longed struggle which ultimately proved unsuc- 
cessful; and that the land has been elevated 12 feet 
in the middle part of our line since the freshwater 
change was first made. 

_ Mr. Stephenson’s explanation of the anomalous 
situation in which the two kinds of beach occur, 
is ag valuable as the discovery itself, from the 
important consequences it entails. 

He considers that to account for these appear- 
ances, the valley of Saba-byar, traversed by the 
terminus of the canal, must also have been par- 
tially affected by the upward movement in a suffi- 
cient degree to interfere with the current. If that 
region was lower when the canal was first led into 
the Red Sea. across the Serapeum bank, the cur- 
tent, being more rapid, was able to convey into the 
inland gulf a greater body of water in a given time, 
by a:channel of given dimensions, than was lost 
by evaporation from the basin, and its constant 
opposing force also-kept back the salt-water tide. 

fresh streani thus abundantly supplied drove 
out:the salt water faster than it could come in, 





and by degrees took its place. When the parts 
about the mouth of the canal were tilted up a 
little, the discharge from its channel was reduced 
in‘ bulk. - At first, the salt water would come in 
partially, either with the tide or when the Nile 
was low; but finally, the balance between the 
loss by evaporation and the supplying stream was 
quite destroyed, and then the basin could only 
sa en its level by filling from the sea, 

e most singular part of the phenomenon is, 
that this conversion of the inner basin into fresh- 
water must have taken place while it was still an 
open gulf ; and the consequence to our inquiry is 
most important—that the 12-foot raised margins 
mark the true extreme sea-level of the time, not- 
withstanding the change in the water. This 
demonstrates itself by the relative levels. The 
summit of the Suez partition-bank being only a 
foot above the highest spring-tides, and the lowest 
known tides being only 8 feet lower than that, the 
bank would be entirely submerged if it were sunk 
only 9 feet,—3 feet less than the depression marked 
by the beaches. 

The length of this intervening bank—12 miles— 
the shallowness of the water over it during 18 
hours out of the 24—the constant mechanical action 
of the strong outward-bound current—the insigni- 
ficant depth of the basin itself compared with its 





in must have been variable ; rising up to or even 
above the fullest high-tide level during the inun- 
dation season,—but at others, sinking so far below 
the sea as to present the appearance noticed by the 
false inference of Pliny. Consequently, the interval 
between the first and second freshwater lines 
formed under such different circumstances affords 
no exact criterion of the corresponding elevation 
that gave rise to the formation of the second. We 
must turn to the bar itself, and compare the rela- 
tion. between its altitude and the depth of the 
canal’s bed. The Eocene strata through which it 
is sunk are found undisturbed at a point only 5 feet 
lower than the summit. of the bank. To replace 
the geological limits of the excavation to a navigable 
depth at high tide, we must sink both bed and bank 
nearly 7 feet ; and then the summit will be just 
left dry at low tide. 

So that the next extraordinary fact brought to 
light by these geological discoveries is, that the sea 
was not even naturally shut out of the inner basin 
when Trajan’s Canal was made, but was only kept 
out by an artificial dam. 

It may here be noticed that the south half of the — 
Suez canal does not follow the trough of the bank, 
but keeps to the west of it ; so that before the sea- 
end of the bank beyond the dam became filled and. 
choked up, the canal must have presented the 


area—and the relative importance of the fresh | extraordinary appearance of running alongside of 
supplying stream constantly poured into it by a | the sea shore for several tiles before it reached its 
navigable canal nearly 90 yards wide,—fully suffice | embouchure at Clysma (Kolzim). 


to explain this conversion of the inner gulf into a 


Should the existence of a third fresh margin be 


vast estuary. The corresponding change of the | subsequently confirmed, it would denote a further 


Black Sea and of the Gulf of Bothnia, now going 


small movement upwards, between the time of 


on, and the periodical expulsion of the sea water | Trajan and the restoration of the canal by the 


in Lake Menzaleh during the inundation season, | Caliphs. 


However, from the nature of these 


are parallel facts, as well known as their causes, | margins, and from there being several of them so 


and quite cases in point. 


distinctly defined, it appears that the difference of 


Mr. Stephenson’s explanation of the way the | level we find, 12 feet, was neither,the result of one 


anomalous beaches were thus formed is moreover 
borne out by the structure of the Valley of Saba- 
byar. All along its eastern end tokens of upheaval 


| 
| 


sudden move, nor of an insensible secular rising ; 
but that it took place by steps, in small quantities, 
with intermediate pauses sufficiently prolonged to 


may be traced, which we would hardly have ven- | favour the formation of a concrete line at a constant 
tured to affirm from the appearances of the valley | annual limit—the extreme highwater reach of the 


taken singly. The ancient course of the Nile | gulf during the inundation season. 


through this part seems, by the depth of the fluvia- 
tile deposits, to have suffered in former times the 
same retardation in its current as the canal that 
replaced it, sufficient to obstruct its bed, yet not 
sufficient to close up the channel. The gradual 
downward slope of the Delta lands formed by the 
Nile ceases as you enter the Tumilat valley near 
Abbasieh. The rest of the ground along the former 
banks of the lost river has been rendered almost a 
dead level by these obstructions, until the ruins of 
Heroopolis, where we find a slight inclination 
upwards, not exceeding 3 feet,—but which mere 
obstruction by deposits certainly cannot explain. 
When we come to the old mouth of the river near 
the well of Saba-byar, the slope downwards to the 
Temsah lake returns, and is very rapid. It is a 
remarkable fact, that if the slope of the ground- 
line from Shibbeen, where the lower Delta-region 
begins, were continued to this point, it would 
meet the level of the sea at the very place where 
the river formerly emptied into it. 

The discovery of freshwater remains in the great 
middle basin of course removes the only substantial 
objection to our including it with the Temsah lakes 
among the group of lakes formerly bitter, and made 
sweet by the waters of the Nile, mentioned by 
Strabo. On the contrary, his reference to it asa 
lake—the ambiguous expressions of Pliny, from 
which one makes out he regarded it as the sea, but 
not the open sea—and the well-known story of 
Cleopatra’s vessels being lifted overland into the 
Red Sea—all argue that an additional movement 
had in the mean time effected a partial separation, 
and therefore, that the first freshwater line must 
have been formed after Darius had introduced the 
Nile into the head of the Gulf, the Suez bar being 
still navigable at high tide ; and that asubsequent 
disturbance that stopped the navigation compelled 
Ptolemy the Second to deepen the Serapeum canal to 
keep the inner basin full, and close the Suez bar by a 
dam to keep the water fresh. The observation of 
Pliny, that he did not finish the canal because the 
sea in that place was higher than the land, sug- 
gests that the level of the inner basin thus closed 





The marginal 
traces of its lowered state, whether at ebb-tide 
while the gulf was open,—or at the low-Nile season 
after its inclosure, would of course be daily or 
annually obliterated, the trace of the maximum 
height alone remaining undisturbed, and receiving 
fresh additions every year. 
Fanny CorBAvx. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Excavations in Venosa and Cume. 


In a recent paper on the excavations in Venosa, 

I promised to send some further information as. 
soon as circumstances permitted; and I am happy 
in being able so soon to gratify the curiosity of 
such of your readers as may take an interest in the 
subject. My former communication proved, in op- 
position to the opinion ofsome ofourantiquaries, that 
the subterraneous p: es and vaults, now for the 
first time laid open, were not the old sand-pits of 
the city,—and in the present article it will my 
object to show that they were excavated and formed 
expressly for places of burial. A word or two, 
however, on the ancient topography of Venosa as 
being necessary to the more complete illustration 
of the subject. The old city did not occupy the 
same site as the modern one; but stood on 
the inclination of a hill, which rises from the 
right bank of the Fiumara, and not far from 
the Abbey of La Trinita. Here once stood a 
temple of Hymen, the ruins of which were dis- 
covered by the founders of the abbey ; and close at 
hand, towards the north, the Amphitheatre. Some 
— of the city, too, at least a suburb, must 
ave been built on the other side of the Fiumara, 
which fact assists us in the explanation of a ques- 
tion of some little interest, for as the Province of 
Lucania terminated with the hill on the south side 
of the Fiumara, and the Province of Apulia Dau- 
nica commenced with the opposite side of the river, 
the doubt of Horace as to which province he be- 
longed to appears reasonable enough :—‘‘ Lucanus 
an Appulus anceps: nam Venusinus arat finem 
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sub. utramque colonus.” His native city was on 
either side of the boundary line between Apulia 
and. Lucania, and. the narrow stream now called 
the Fiumara. was, undoubtedly, the ancient Dau- 
nus of which the poet sang,— 

Est qua pauper aque Daunus agrestium 

Regnavit populorum ...... 

Passing from. the topography to the vicissitudes 
which Venosa suffered (an inquiry bearing on the 
main. subject: of this article), it was conquered suc- 
cessively hy the Goths, the Greeks, and the Lom- 
bards,—by all of whom it was spoiled of its wealth, 
ruined as. regards its monuments, and impoverished 
by the check which was given to the peaceful 
occupations of agriculture. last invaders were 
routed in the year 662 by the Emperor Constans, 
—who, smarting under the general hatred which 
the people of Byzantium manifested towards him, 
passed, from Constantinople to Tarentum, and 
thence through the provinces of Apulia and Lu- 
cania, with the intention of transferring the seat 
of empire to Rome. Having driven out the Lom- 
bards, he placed a garrison in Venosa for two years. 
Nor were these events followed by a period of calm. 
Hordes of barbarians continually traversed and 
devastated Italy, one of the most audacious of 
whieh was probably the Saracens. Having first 
desolated Sicily, they came by way of Bari into 
Puglia and Lueania, and amongst other cities took 
possession of Venosa with the usual barbarities of 
fire and sword. The city, which had already suf- 
fered. se severely, was then burnt, broken, and 
devastated by brute force,—so that it was reduced 
not, merely to ruins, but to dust. Nor did the 
invaders leave it, for finding the place well adapted 
to the purpose, they then made entrenchments and 
formed a camp. This memorable event took place 
in a.p. 851. The now become masters 
of this place, if they did not do it themselves, cer- 
tainly, permitted the Venosini that remained to 
rebuild the city; and this was the origin of the 
modern Venosa. It stands about a mile from the 
old.city, and little more than the third of a mile 
from that fine monument of the Roman Empire, 
the Amphitheatre, which must in those invasions 
have been used as a fortified citadel. The Saracens 
remained here fifteen years, that is, till a.p. 866, 
when they were driven out by the arms of Lewis 
the: Second, who had entered the province at the 
request of Rutpert, Gastaldo of Venosa, and his 
relative Risone, by whom the ferocities of the 
Saracens were represented to the Imperial Prince. 
In a second battle, these invaders were completely 
defeated by Lewis on the banks of the Orfanto. 
Thus the Venosini regained their liberty and were 
enabled to continue the rebuilding of their city. 
It is after such a narration of facts that my in- 
formant comes to the conelusion, that the subter- 
ranean chambers recently opened were excavated 
by the Saracens themselves for those who fell in 
their ranks. The corridors measuring precisely 
eight palms, the irregular base of these passages 
continued as there was an increasing necessity for 
fresh graves; and the severe uniformity of the 
graves. themselves, and their covers, as well 
as the great poverty of the tombs, all show 
that the cemetery was a work executed during 
military occupation and to receive the bodies of a 
barbarous horde of invaders. The Hebrew, Greek 
and Latin inscriptions are roughly painted in red 
earth, upon a space rudely covered over with 
plaster; others are scratched on the fresh mortar. 
All these legends have been learnedly explained : 
—the Latin and Greek by our eminent antiquary 
Quaranta,—and the Hebrew ones by Canonico. 
These explanations prove that the persons to whom 
they refer pape the Jewish faith,—as also the 
symbels of the candlestick and the palm testify. 
But hew, it may be asked, is it that we find these 
different in one catacomb? It must be 
observed, that the invading army of the Saracens 
was.camposed of a variety of people thirsting for 
conquest and: plunder, and acknowledging no right 
but. that of the sword. These Saracens were a 
portion of that expedition which had been invited 
to imvade Spain. In the sixth century they inter- 
mixed. with the Jews, and united to themselves 
Suecessively Greeks and Latins. of the same faith 
and -bent.on the. same objects. Such were the people 


who took possession of Venosa ; and teri thos 
our finding in their cemetery inscriptions in three 

languages, of which those in Hebrew outnumbered 

the others, was that the Jewish religion was the 

dominant one of these mixed people. Hence, we 

read in these legends of the Synagogue, the Archi- 

Synagogue, Presbyters and others, persons of con- 

sideration in this revived city. With the exception 

of thirty-four inscriptions observed by me, says 

Aloe, and transeribed from as many tombs, all the 

other graves, which are numerous, are devoid of 
every kind of symbol or ornament. Very similar 
to these are the tombs of Saracens, so often met 
with in Calabria, once occupied by these people, 

and which are erroneously taken to be Roman 

tombs only because they are covered with plain 
tiles of terra-cotta, such as are those at Venosa. 

The whitewash of some portions of the chambers 
is intact and appears as fresh as if it had been put 
on yesterday. The graves are not only unviolated, 

but not even touched,—nor is there the trace of 
a footstep upon them. From which it appears, 

that as soon as the Saracens had left Venosa their 
cemetery was closed, and no longer remembered 
even in popular tradition. 

Of Cumz, I can say but little, I fear, to satisfy 
the expectations which have been raised as to the 
results of this year’s excavations. The fact is, that 
the Count of Syracuse has been rather disappointed 
than otherwise,—the discoveries not having been 
so rich or rare as they were last year. Still, 
excavating at Cumz is not merely mole grubbing; 
and much that is interesting has necessarily been 
turned up. The Necropolis has continued to 
be the site of the works; and the graves re- 
cently opened have been those of Romans not 
many feet below the surface of the ground. Their 
construction is very simple; the groundwork is 
formed by gentle mother earth, while the sides and 
top are tiled. These belong to the lower classes; 
and nothing is found in them but a skeleton, and, 
in rare cases, some terra-cotta vases. Lower still 
than these are the Greek tombs, built of sandstone 
very solidly constructed ; and herein have been 
discovered those artistic treasures which last year 
awakened so much attention. Lower, and yet 
lower still, are other tombs; some of which have 
been recently examined, and are supposed to be 
those of the Pheenicians. Here, at rare intervals, 
were found some terra-cotta vases, on which strange 
animals were painted,—grotesque mixtures of the 
bird and quadruped. They are coloured; and give 
many signs of Egyptian Art. As to height, they 
rarely exceed eight inches. To whatever people 
these graves may be attributed, it is highly pro- 
bable that they burnt their bodies; as terra-cotta 
urns are found in them with bones. As yet, not 
a single inscription has been found in this order 
of graves; but that their occupants were Orientals 
there can be little doubt, or that they were in all 
probability the earliest settlers in the Mediter- 
ranean. Within the last few months the objects 
of Art here discovered have consisted of black 
vases, with gilt ornaments round the neck. Per- 
fume boxes, penates, two terra-cotta figures painted 
in colours, lacrymatories, carved ivory pins, objects 
in bronzé,—all of which will furnish material here- 
after for forming a correct view of three distinct 
periods of ancient Art and Civilization. H.W. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Archeological Institute announces its an- 
nual meeting for the week July 4-11th, at Cam- 
bridge, with Lord Talbot de Malahide as President. 
The business of the week will include excursions to 
Bury St. Edmunds, to Audley End, and to Ely. 


The fashion set by a late Lord Mayor of London 
seems to have travelled into the country. The 
Mayor of Oxford, Mr. Spiers, a citizen well known 
to literature and art, issued invitations to a num- 
ber of distinguished individuals, for a reception to 
be held, on Thursday evening, at the Town Hall, 
and offered his visitors from London facilities. for 
seeing all the chief objects of interest in the town 
and neighbourhood. 


Regular courses of lectures have commenced at 





the Panopticon, in Leicester Square. On Wed- 


nesday Dr: Biber discoursed on * Literature, Art, 
and Science.’ Yesterday, Dr. Latham: was to’com- 
mence @ serie# of lectures on ‘The Industrial Inter. 
course of Mankind,’—to be followed in due time 
by other courses, chiefly scientific, by other lecturers, 
ineluding Prof. Creasy. 

The Board of Trade, before determining on the 
Meteorological Forms to be issued to captains of 
ships and others for a uniform series of observati 
have requested the Royal Seeiety to furnish the 
Board with a report as te what are the great 
desiderata in meteorology, and what forms the 
Society consider the best calculated to exhibit the 
great atmospheric laws which it may be deemed 
most desirable to develope. For this purpose the 
Council have addressed letters to eminent meteoro- 
logista and physicists requesting their co-operation 
and advice. 

The English Consul at Jerusalem writes in de- 
nunciation of a practice which all whe respeet Art, 
History and Sacred things must read of with indig- 
nation. He says:—‘‘ Permit me to recommend to 
the utmost degree of reprobation that you are able 
to inflict, the conduct of a man named Jones, a citi- 
zen of the United States, lately in Jerusalem, but 
who has now left us. He has been for some time 
residing alternately in Beyroot and in Jaffa. At 
a visitation of his a few months ago he carried 
away with him chips of hyry columns, ancient 
capitals, &c., which he sold to travellers for 608: 
sterling :—of this, however, I had not heard till 
after his recent and more culpable perpetrations. 
On the 5th instant, accompanying some travellers 
to the ‘Tombs of the Kings,’ it was with surprise 
as well as grief that I observed a considerable 
mutilation of the sculptured entablature along 
the fagade to have been made since a visit of 
but a few days previous; and within the sepul- 
chral chambers, not one of the edges of 
the receptacles for the dead had escaped the ham- 
mer, though spared by the lapse of centuries. 
And some large pieces of seulptured stone doors, 
whose tenons for insertion into mortices had re- 
mained to these days, had likewise been deprived 
of those tenons. On tioning these circu 
stances to a French artist, who had lately beer 
employed in taking photographic views of anti- 
quities about this city, he shared my indignation; 
and on making further inquiries, I learned from 
the people of the house in which Jones had lodged 
that he had been the destroyer, and that he had 
since gone off to Jaffa. I was informed, more- 
over, that on Easter Eve, when it is customary for 
devout pilgrims to remain in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre all night, he had accompanied 
thither a young Englishman,—but that the latter 
only discovered after they were shut in with the 
rest for the night that Jones had his hammer with 
him. It is, however, believed that he was unable 
to suceeed in breaking off bits of the Sepulchre 
for his mercenary purposes, having the eyes of so 
many upon him all night. As a general rule, it is 
most unfair to charge upon the nation te which a 
criminal belongs any participation in his character; 
but it is notorious throughout the East that a 
similar propensity (probably, however, not with 
mercenary views) mischievous chipping is 
chargeable peculiarly to travellers from the United 
States. It is commonly reported that Jones has 
announced his e tion of gaining above 100. 
by the recent acquisitions; and I — os ne 

‘our participation in our regret at t D 
the floral sculpture of the Tombs of the Kings, 
and the sacrilegious endeavour to violate the Holy 
Sepulchre itself for the sake of a few ‘pieces of 
silver.’ It may be, and is even probable, that this 
note, with such remarksas you may see fit to make 
for the castigation of the offender, will never reach 
his notice,—for such barbarians do not read,—but 
I feel it my duty to hold up to the detestation of 
honourable and enlightened persons in England and 
America the above conduct, of —_ —— 
much reason to complain, especially as eru- 
salem Literary iety, over which I have the 
honour to preside, is pledged to the observance of 
| the: follewing rule:—‘ Every Member of the So- 
ciety promises for himself to use his best endea 
vours for the jon of remains of ancient 








preservation 
art or industry, and to dissuade all other persons 
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from mutilation of the same.’—-Y our very obedient 
servant, . J. Fux, H.B.M. Consul.” , 
«Jerusalem, May 29.” 

—This.individual case is very bad, but we cannot 
hope that it isan isolated one. English and Ame- 
rican Smiths and Joneses are fond of this chipping 
and hammering, not only in Jerusalem, but in 
other places. e Joneses have nearly carried off 
the Parthenon,—and in time, we suppose, they 
will not leave a stone of the Pyramids. But the 
evil does not lie with them exclusively. The pur- 
chasers are as bad as the thieves. If respectable 
people would not buy such relics as they would 
not steal,—disreputable people, finding the market 
fail, would cease to steal the things they could not 
sell. 


Lord Ellesmere’s second and last Soirée for the 
season was given on Wednesday evening to the 
Members of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
a distinguisMed body of literary men and artists. 

On the same evening a public meeting of “‘ gen- 
tlemen connected with general literature and 
journalism” was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 

he object. of meeting, as advertised, was ‘‘ to take 
into consideration the best method of bringing 
literary men into a corporate association.” Mr, 
Schelefield, M.P., occupied the chair; but we 
do not hear of any important resolution being 
taken ,in furtherance of the object for which the 
meeting was specifically called. 

The Rev. Charles Turnor’s ‘Illustrations of New- 
ton and his Contemporaries,’ which were be- 
queathed, as our readers know, to the Royal Society 
in an unfinished state, have been put into satis- 
factory condition by Mr. Weld. This unique work 
consists of six magnificent folio volumes. The first 
volume contains all the known portraits of the 
great philosopher, which are numerous, together 
with a manuscript account of his life and labours, 
very valuable, we are teld, for the accuracy of its 
dates and facts. The other five volumes are 
devoted to his contemporaries, about four hundred 
in number, of whom also there are portraits and 
manuscript biographies. Such a work, besides 
being a very proper one for the Royal Society to 

, cannot fail to be of use to all future 
biographers of Newton, illustrators of contempo- 
rary life, and historians of science. 

A portion of the library of an extensive collector 
of Early English Poetry will be sold, next week, 
by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. 

A bill is before the House of Commons, brought 
in by Mr. Hall, for affording greater facilities for 
procuring and settling sites and buildings for lite- 
rary and scientific institutions. It is pro § 
that land not exceeding an acre, whether built 
upon or not, may be granted in fee, or for years, 
for such a purpose by any person seised in fee or 
for life, having the present beneficial interest, 
provided that if the grant be made by a tenant for 
life, the person next entitled in remainder, if 
legally competent, shall consent. Thedeath within 
12 months of the donor of a t for such a 
purpose is not to invalidate the deed. Such 
institutions are to sue or be sued in the name of 
the president or chairman ; a judgment to be only 
put in force against the property of the institution. 
A member may be sued or prosecuted as a stranger. 
Institutions not authorized by their own rules to 
alter, extend, or abridge the purpose for which 
they were established, are nevertheless to have 
power to do so with the consent of two-thirds of 
the members present at a meeting duly convened 
according to the regulations to consider the subject, 
unless the Charity Commissioners, on the appeal 
of one-fourth of the members, forbid the proceeding 
as calculated to prove injurious to the institution. 
Three-fourths of the members may determine that 
the society shall be dissolved, and any surplus of 
property shall be given to some other institution ; 
disputes respecting the adjustment of the affairs to 
be referred to the Judge of the County Court. 

It has been proposed by Mr. John Gray, an 
active member of the Watt Club, of Greenock, to 
erect on a high rock near the birth-place of James 
Watt a monument to his memory, from stones 
contributed by those who honour his genius in all 
parts ef the world,—each stone to be inscribed with 
the name of its contributor. A monument of this 





kind has been raised to Washingten in America. 

, James Watt is.one to whose memo- 
rial, however much the Emperor. Nicholas may be 
out of temper with him, all the peaceable part of 
mankind may bring some acknowledgment. Some 
adhesions have been already obtained to the 
scheme, and stones are promised even from Ca- 
nada. We believe most Clyde ships will carry a 
stone freight free. 

Our Neapolitan Correspondent writes :—‘“‘ Signor 
Benucci has been so impressed with the interest 
and beauty of the tombs which by Reyal com- 
mand he has excavated at Canosa and elsewhere, 
that he is anxious to see one erected side by side of 
the other antiquarian curiosities of the Crystal 
Palace. His proposition takes this form :—That 
it would be highly advantageous and, indeed, ne- 
cessary to the completion of the Sydenham Palace, 
to erect a model of a Greek tomb of the natural 
size, similar to those which have been recently 
found in the kingdom of Naples, and the model of 
the Samnitic tomb discovered in Capua. It would 
be very possible, he says, te purchase many beauti- 
ful objects of Art which were found in those tombs : 
such as arms of bronze, crowns and garlands of 
gold, painted vases of an ordinary size, terra- 
cottas, and others. Signor Bonucci would super- 
intend the erection of the tombs, the paintings, the 
decorations, the architecture, and would also secure 
the purchase of the different objects of antiquarian 
interest, to which I have alluded. The expense 
attendant upon this work he calculates would be 
amply compensated by the value of the works of 
Art which would be secured to the Palace. Of the 
existence of such works, however fabulous they 
may have appeared to some, there can be no doubt 
after the details which have been published in the 
Atheneum within the last two years. Any one 
who knows Signor Bonucci and the position which 
he holds at Naples must be fully sensible not only 
of the truth of his statements, but of his thorough 
capability to execute what he offers.” 

Messrs. Triibner & Co. write to assure us that the 
three heads used as an illustration to the advertise- 
ment of Messra. Nott and Gliddon's work, ‘ On the 
Types of Mankind,’ reviewed by us last week, are 
not American manufacture. They were taken, it 
appears, from ‘‘‘ Martin’s Natural History of 
Man and Monkies,’ an English book published 
nearly fifteen years ago, where these identical 
individuals appear, and in which they were executed 
by a gentleman, the fidelity of whose pencil in 
such subjects has never before been called in ques- 
tion—William Harvey, the pupil of Bewick.”— 
We do not see how this explanation improves the 
case. The question raised is one of correctness, 
not of authority :—but as Messrs. Triibner seem to 
fancy that this explanation will serve their turn, 
we willingly give them all the benefit they may be 
able to derive from it. 

The Society of Antiquaries has sent a petition 
to Lord Palmerston on the subject of the sepulchral 
inscriptions in the grave-yards of the City churches, 
some of which are about to be removed. The im- 
portant part of this document runs thus :—‘“‘ Be- 
sides the particular case of the City churchyards, 
your memorialists would desire to bring before 
your Lordship the general question of the preser- 
vation of existing monuments in churches and 
churchyards,—with reference to which they beg to 
submit the following facts. A Bill is proposed to 
be brought before Parliament by the North Metro- 
politan Railway Company, by which it is sought 
to obtain for the company the power of purchasing 
several churchyards adjoining their line ; but no 
provision is made for preserving monumental in- 
scriptions.—The Churchyard of St. Clement Danes, 
in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, has been 
aliened to King’s College Hospital. It is at pre- 
sent used as a place for the deposit of building 
materials, and it is stated that some tombstones 
have already disappeared. When the church in 
Threadneedle Street was removed for the forma- 
tion of approaches to the new Royal Exchange,— 
although some of the more interesting monuments 
(such as that of Miles Coverdale) were removed 
to other churches, no authentic record was taken 


(as your memorialists believe) of the greater part | 14. 


of the slabs and engraved stones,—In St. Pancras 


burial-ground many of the inscriptions published 
by Lysens, as existing, are no longer to ‘be*found : 
several were destroyed on the recent ‘restoration 
of the church.—Your memorialists can “searcel 

overrate the importance of these records, “as evi- 
dences of title and in the tracing of pedigrees ; and 
it is to be feared that, ifthey are destroyed, not 
only a great amount of ‘valuable evidence will be 
lost, but facilities'will be given for mamufaetoring 
inscriptions and assumed copies of lost ‘stones ; 
and, as in a recent ‘peerage case, for ‘the actual 
production of forged stones. Your memorialists 
submit the whole ‘subject to Lordship's ‘con- 
sideration ; and they especially desire to refer to 
your Lordship’s judgment, whether a caréfal ‘and 
accurate record of all monumental ‘inscriptions 
should not be made under the sanction of Govern- 
ment, and su¢h record be made evidence ; and also 
whether all such monuments should not-as'far as 
possible be preserved ;—and they submit ‘to Ded 
Lordship, that the preservation of a Record of Fn- 
scriptions might be efficiently carried out without 
involving (comparatively speaking) a large expense, 
through the office of the Registrar‘General.”— 
ggestion, ‘the Home 


To this very reasonable su 

Secretary has replied in a rather offhand way, 
that ‘‘ He does not see how he can interferein the 
matter.” Such an answer is at least pettish ‘and 
unsatisfactory. Does the Home Secretary mean 
that, in his opinion, ‘it is not important to’preserve 
these memorials? If so, we can unilerstand ‘his 
indifference, though we cannot subscribe ‘to ‘his 
opinion. If not, it is childish to talk of not seeing 
“how” to preserve them. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar Square—The EX- 
HIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. — 
Admission (from 8 till 7 o’elock), 1a. ; ls. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, ‘R.A. Secretary. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The GALLERY; with 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS. DE- 
CEASED BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, from 10 tog— 
Admi is.; Catal od GRORGE NI ‘Secretary. 











SOCIETY OF PAINTERS I 
| FIFTLIETH ANNUAL EXHIBI 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall from 9 till .— Admittance, bs, ; 
| Catalogue, 6d. EPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


THE NEW Ss0crlgevy OF PAINTERS IN renee 
COLOURS.—The TWENTIETH ANNUAL EXHIB N ie 
NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, mear St. James's 
Palace, daily, from 9 till dusk.— Admission, 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


GALLERY of GERMAN PAINTINGS.—The SEOOND AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION of the WORKS of MODERN GERMAN 
MASTEKS is NOW OPEN daily, from 9 4... till dusk. 

i sen, 1s.~ Gallery, 168, New Bond Street, next door to the 

on. 


N WATER COLOURS.—The 
TION is NOW O their 





Claren- 





FRENCH EXHIBITION of PICTURES, No. 121, Pall Mall, 
opposite the Opera Colonnade. — The Life-size Portrait of the 
| EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH has been added to the Gallery, 
which contains chefs-d’euvre of Paul Delaroche, Seheffer, 
Horace V and other eminent Artists of France. ‘@aily, 
from 10 to 6.—Admittance, is, ; Catalogue, 6d. 








| _COLOSSEUM, Regent's Park.—Admissian, J4.— The 
| PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited ‘duity, 
| half-past Ten till Five. Museum of Seulptare Comservato: eer 
| Bwiss ke. The PANORAMA OFLONDO 
BY NIGH » oveny Evening from Seven til m 
| Two till Five, an during the Evening.—CYCLORAMA, Albany 
| Street, is NOW OPEN, with a maa t Panorama ef NA- 
| PLES, Gaihitins the t ERUPTION of VESUVILUS.and 
DESTRUCTION of POMPEIL. a». 79; with the present state of 
the Ruived City. These Views have been preparation, and 
will be exhibited with all the resources of this vast t. 
Daily = Three and Eight o'clock. — Admission, 1s. ; ed 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU TION.— Unéer the 
nage of H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—The PUBLIC is 
a4 informed that this blishment is new UN R 
ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT, and that an 
Improvements are in progress in all its departments, which it is 
hoped will render it even more y of the patronage ofthe Public 

been.—All communications 

ad to J. H. Pe , Esq the Resident Director,—All the 
LEUTU RES, OPTICAL and other EXHIBITIONS, are con- 
tinued as usual.—Open daily from Eleven till Five, and every 
Evening except Saturday, from Seven till Ten. — 
eae. ess Schools, and Ubildren ander Den years of age, 

“price. 


ROYAL PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and ART 
square.— mme for the Ensuing Me 208 £8. en 
city, Mr. W. R. Birt, Monday, 2; Tuesday, 4.15 ; 





y priateraerar ina Paap io 
—Voltaic Electricity, Mr. 8. anf 
vortane , Mr. G. F. Ansell, Monday,3.15; Wednes- 


x 

lay,2; Friday, 3.15; Saturday, 2.— of Stemm Press, 

Mr. Partington, Thursday, 3.15.—Optical Apparatus, Seearday, 

1. Deshnal A. Biss HC Reta +e 

I r. f° ; 

Songs, Mr. EL. Hime and Sijee Jacobs, Tuesday. 2; Wednesday, 

; . 3 v ; 

and Manufactures, by Mr. C. Rickman, daily at 1 and £85,— 

Messrs. : e's a = —— daily nd . 

and 7.25.—Feuntain at high '. 

W. T. Best, at intervals.—The Photomapitic Gallery ingpene the 

Public, free of extra charge. Hours of exhibition, r 

te 5, Evening, 7 to 10 (Satu Sueno excepted). 5 

12; Schools, and Children under 10, half-price. Life Ad " 
Annual Tickets, G@entlemen,8/. 22, dmdies, 
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ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.— 
SEAT of WAR.—SEBASTOPOL, with all its fortifications (from 
the pene drawing, by jieut. Mon lly, H.M.8. 
Retribution), is now ad to the DIORAMA of the DANUBE 
and — SEA.—Daily, at Three and Hight.—Admission, 1s., 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

Royau.—June 15.—The Earl of Rosse, President, 
in the chair.—MM. Baer, Chasles, and Woéhler 
were elected foreign Members of the Society.— 
This being the last Meeting of the Society for the 
session, the titles of seventeen papers, received 
since the last Meeting were communicated to the 
Society. : 

Bakerian ‘Lecture. —‘On Osmotic Force,’ by 
Prof. Graham.—This name was applied to the 
power by which liquids are impelled through moist 
membrane and other porous septa in experiments 
of endosmose and exosmose. It was shown that 
with a solution of salt on one side of the porous 
septum and pure water on the other side, (the 
condition of the osmometer of Dutrochet when 
filled with a saline solution and immersed in 
water,) the passage of the salt outward is entirely 
by diffusion, and that a thin membrane does not 
sensibly impede that molecular process. The 
movement is confined to the liquid salt particles, 
and does not influence the water holding them in 
solution, which is entirely passive: it requires no 
further explanation. The flow of water inwards, 
on the other hand; affects sensible masses of fluid, 
and ‘is the only one of the movements which can 
be correctly described asa current. It is osmose 
and the work of the osmotic force to be discussed. 
As diffusion is always a double movement,—while 
salt diffuses out, a certain quantity of water neces- 
sarily diffuses in at the same time, in exchange, 
—diffusibility might be imagined to be the osmotic 
force. But the water introduced into the osmo- 
meter in this way has always a definite relation to 
the quantity of salt which escapes, and can scarcely 
rise in any case above four or six times the weight 
-of salt; while the water entering the osmometer 
often exceeds the salt leaving it at least one hundred 
times : diffusion therefore is quite insufficient to 
account for the water current. The theory which 
refers osmose to capillarity appears to have no 
better foundation. The great inequality of ascen- 
sion assumed among aqueous fluids is found not to 
exist when their capillarity is correctly observed, 
and many of the saline solutions which give rise 
to the highest osmose are indistinguishable in 
ascension from pure water itself. Two series of 
experiments on osmose were described :—the first 
series made with the use of porous mineral septa, 
' ahd the second series with animal membrane. The 
earthenware dsmometer consisted of the porous 
cylinder employed ‘in voltaic batteries, about five 
inches 'in depth, surmounted by an open glass tube 
0“6 inch in diameter attached’to the mouth of the 
cylinder by means of a'cup of gutta percha. In 
conducting an experiment, the cylinder was filled 
with any saline solution to the of the glass 
tube, and immediately placed in a large jar of dis- 
tilled water; and as the fluid within the instru- 
‘ment rose in the tube, during the experiment, 
water was added to the jar so as to prevent in- 
pe me of hydrostatic pressure. The rise (or fall) 

liquid in the tube was highly uniform, as ob- 
served from hour to hour, and the experiment was 
generally terminated in five hours. From experi- 
anents made on solutions of every variety of solu- 
ble substances, it appeared that the rise or osmose 
is. quite insignificant. with neutral organic sub- 
stances in general, such as sugar, alcohol, urea, 
tannin, &c.; ‘so also with neutral salts of the earths 
and ordinary metals, and with chloride of sodium 
and potassium, nitrates of potash and soda, and 
‘chloride of mercury. A more sensible but still 
very moderate osmose is exhibited by hydrochloric, 
nitric, acetic, sulphurous, citric and tartaric acids. 
‘These. are surpassed by the stronger mineral acids, 
such as sulphurie and phosphoric acid, and sul- 
phate of potash; which are again exceeded by 
‘salts of potash and soda, possessing either a de- 
cided acid or alkaline’ reaction, such as binoxalate 
of ‘potash, phosphate of soda, and carbonates of 


were also, found to act with most advantage in 
small proportions, producing in general the largest 
osmose in the proportion of one-quarter per cent. 
of salt dissolved. Osmose is, indeed, eminently 
the phenomenon of weak solutions. The same 
substances are likewise always chemically active 
bodies, and possess affinities which enable them to 
act upon the material of the earthenware septum. 
Lime and alumina were accordingly always found 
in solution after osmose, and the corrosion of the 
septum appeared to be a necessary condition of the 
flow. Septa of other materials, such as pure car- 
bonate of lime; gypsum, compressed charcoal, and 
tanned sole-leather, although not deficient in poros- 
ity, gave no osmose, apparently because they are 
not acted upon chemically by the saline solutions. 
Capillarity alone was manifestly insufficient to 
produce the liquid movement, while the vis motrix 
appeared to be chemical action. The electrical 
endosmose of Porrett, which has lately been de- 
fined with great clearness by Weidemann, was 
believed to indicate the possession of a peculiar 
chemical constitution by water, while liquid, or at 
least the capacity to assume that constitution when 
water is polarized and acting chemically upon 
other substances. <A large but variable number of 
atoms of water are associated together to form a 
liquid molecule of water, of which an individual 
atom of oxygen stands apart, forming a negative 
or chlorous, radical, while the whole remaining 
atoms together are constituted into a positive or 
basylous radical ;—which last will contain an un- 
balanced equivalent of hydrogen giving the mole- 
cule basicity, as in the great proportion of organic 
radicals, Now, it*is this voluminous basylous 
radical, which travels in the electrical decompo- 
sition of pure water, and resolves itself into hydro- 
gen and water at the negative pole, causing 
the accumulation of water observed there ; while 
the oxygen alone proceeds in the opposite direction 
to the positive pole. Attention was also called to 
the fact, that acids and alkalies, when in solution, 
are chemically combined with much water of hydra- 
tion; sulphuric acid, for instance, evolving heat 
when the fiftieth equivalent of water is added to 
it. In the combination of such bodies, the disposal 
of the water is generally overlooked. Osmose was 
considered as depending upon such secondary re- 
sults of combination ; that is, upon the large num- 
ber or voluminous proportions of the water mole- 
cules involved in such combinations. The porous 
septum is the means of bringing out and rendering 
visible, both in electrical and ordinary osmose, this 
liquid movement attending chemical combinations 
and decompositions. Although the nature and 
modus operandi of the chemical action producing 
osmose remains still very obscure, considerable 
light is thrown upon it in the application of 
septa of animal membrane. Ox bladder was 
found to acquire greatly increased activity, and 
also to act with much greater regularity, when 
first divested of its outer muscular coat. Cotton 
calico also, impregnated with liquid albumen, and 
afterwards exposed to heat so as to coagulate that 
substance, was sufficiently impervious, and formed 
an excellent septum, resembling membrane in every 
respect. The osmometer was of the usual bulb- 
form, but the membrane was supported by a plate 
of perforated zinc, and the instrument provided 
with a tube of considerable diameter. The diameter 
of the tube being one-tenth of that of the mouth 
of the bulb or disc of membrane exposed to the 
fluids, a rise of liquid in the tube amounting to 
100 millimetres indicated that as much water had 
permeated the membrane and entered the osmo- 
meter as would cover the whole surface of the 
membrane to a depth of one millimetre, or one- 
twenty-fifth part of an inch. Such millimetre 
divisions of the tube become degrees of osmose, 
which are of the same value in all instruments. 
Osmose in membrane presented many points of 
similarity to that in earthenware. The membrane 
is constantly undergoing decomposition, and its 
osmotic action is inexhaustible. Further, salts 
and other substances capable of determining a large 
osmose are all chemically active substances, while 
the great mass of neutral monobasic salts of the 
metals, such as chloride of sodium, possess only a 





potash and soda. The highly osmotic substances 


low degree of action, or are wholly inert. The 


active substances are also relatively most efficient 
in small proportions. When a solution of the 
proper kind is used, the osmose or passage of fluid 
proceeds with a velocity wholly unprecedented in 
such experiments. The rise of liquid in the tube 
with a solution containing one-tenth. per cent. of 
carbonate of potash in the osmometer, was 167 
degrees or millimetres, and with one percent. of 
the same salt, 206 degrees in five hours. With 
another membrane and stronger solutian the rise 
was 863 millimetres, or upwards of 30 inches, in 
the same time; and as much water therefore was 
impelled through the membrane as would cover its 
whole surface to a depth of 8°6 millimetres, or one- 
third of an inch. The chemical action. must be 
different on the substance of the membrane at. its 
inner and outer surfaces to induce osmose; and 
according to the hypothetic view which accords 
best with the phenomenon, the action on the two 
sides is not unequal in degree only, but also dif- 
ferent in kind. It appears as an alkaline action 
on the albuminous substance of the membrane, at 
the inner surface, and as an acid action on the 
albumen at the outer surface. The most general 
empirical conclusion that can be drawn is, that 
the water always accumulates on the alkaline or 
basic side of the membrane. .Hence, with an 
alkaline salt, such as carbonate: or phosphate of 
soda, in the osmometer and water outside, the flow 
is inwards ; but with an acid in the osmometer,-on 
the contrary, the flow is outwards, cr there is nega- 
tive osmose, the liquid then falling in the tube. in 
the last case, the water outside is basic when com- 
pared with the acid within, and the flow is, there- 
fore still towards the base. The chloride of sodium, 
chloride of barium, chloride of magnesium, and 
similar neutral salts, are wholly indifferent, or ap- 
pear only to act in a subordinate manner to some 
other active acid or basic substance,—which. last 
may be present in the solution or membrane in the 
most minute quantity. Salts which admit of di- 
viding into a basic subsalt and free acid exhibit 
an osmotic activity of the highest order. Such are 
the acetate and various other salts of alumina, 
iron and chromium, the protochloride of iron, 
chloride of copper and tin, chloride of copper, 
nitrate of lead, &c. The acid travels outwards by 
diffusion, superinducing a basic condition of the 
inner surface of the membrane and an acid condition 
of the outer surface, the favourable condition of a 
high positive osmose. The bibasic salts of potash 
and soda again, such as the sulphate and tartrate 
of potash, although strictly neutral in properties, 
begin to exhibit,a positive osmose, in consequence, 
it may be presumed, of their resolution into an acid 
supersalt and free alkaline base. The following 
table exhibits the osmose of substances of all classes: 
Osmose of 1 per cent. Solutions in Membrane. 

Oxalic Acid .. oe ee oe 148 degrees. 

Hydrochloric Acid 2 

Terchloride of Gold .. ee 

Bichloride of Tin .. oe o- 

Bichloride of Platinum 

Chloride of Magnesium . ° 

Chloride of Sodium... oe oe 

Chloride of Potassium... 

Nitrate of Soda oe ee 

Nitrate of Silver .. a ee 

Sulphate of Potash .. ee o. 

Sulphate of Magnesia 

Chloride of Calcium .. 

Chloride of Barium 

Chloride of Strontium 

Chloride of Cobalt 

Chloride of Manganese 

Chloride of Zinc .. . 

Chloride of Nickel .. 
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Nitrate of Lead... ee 125 to 211 
Nitrate of Cadmium .. 7 
Nitrate of Uranium 234 to 458 
Nitrate of Copper 204 
Chlorice of Copper ee ee 351 
Protochloride of Tin .. ee 289 
Protochloride of Iron 435 
Chloride of Mercury .. oe T21 
Protonitrate of Mercury .. 356 
Pernitrate of Mercury ste oe 476 
Acetate of Sesquioxide of Jron .. 194 
Acetate of Alumina “£ of 280 to 393 
Chloride of Aluminum = .. Je 540 . 
Phosphate of Soda sy, oe as Bul 


Carbonate of Potash ee ee 439 iB 

It may appear to some, that the chemical cha 
racter which has been assigned to osmose takes 
away from the physiological interest of the subject 
in so far as the decomposition of the membrane 
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may appear to be incompatible with vital con- 
ditions, and that osmotic movements must there- 
fore be confined to dead matter ; but such appre- 
hensions are, it is believed, groundless, or at all 
events premature. All parts of living structures 
are allowed to be in a state of incessant change of 
decomposition and renewal. The decomposition 
occurring in a living membrane while effecting 
osmotic propulsion may possibly, therefore, be of a 
reparable kind.—In other respects chemical osmose 
appears to be an agency particularly adapted to 
.take part in the animal economy. It is seen that 
-osmose is peculiarly excited by dilute saline solu- 
tions, such as the animal juices really are, and that 
-the alkaline or. acid property which these juices 
-always possess is another most favourable condition 
.for their action on membrane. The natural exci- 
tation of osmose in the substance of the mem- 
. branes or cell-walls dividing such solutions seems 
. therefore almost inevitable. In osmose there is, 
further, a remarkably direct substitution of one of 
. the-great forces of nature by its equivalent in an- 
other force—the conversion, as it may be said, of 
chemical affinity into mechanical power. Now 
what is more wanted in the theory of animal func- 
tions than a mechanism for obtaining motive 
power from chemical decomposition as it occurs in 
. the tissues? In minute microscopic cells the os- 
motic movements being entirely dependent upon 
- extent of surface may attain the highest con- 
- ceivable velocity. May it not be hoped therefore 
‘ito find, in the osmotic injection of fluids, the ‘de- 
ficient link which certainly ‘intervenes between 
- muscular movement and chemical decomposition ? 





GEOGRAPHICAL.—May 22. —Anniversary Meet- 
«ing.—The Report of the Council for the year 
was read. It stated that 112 ordinary members 
» have been added to the lists of the Society. — 
-The audited accounts of the past year show that 
.the receipts from annual subscriptions, compo- 
. sitions, entrance-fees, and arrears, have -greatly 
«exceeded the sums calculated upon. —The 23rd 
-volume of the Society's Journal, edited by Dr. 
-Norton Shaw, has been brought out during the 
present. session.—The additions to the library of 
the Society during the past year consist of 400 
»volumes of books and pamphlets, 300 sheets of 
maps and charts, and 10 atlases. Among these 
-valuable. donations are comprised a present from 
Lord Stanley of 60 volumes, chiefly relating to 
Algeria ; a collection of documents concerning the 
Arctic Expeditions, presented by Mr. Barrow; 
‘French charts, 17 in number, published and pre- 
sented by the Dépétde la Marine ; and an ancient 
Atlas and Map of the Mogul Empire, by the Trea- 
sury.—The officers for the new year consist of the 
following :—-President, Right Hon, the Earl of El- 
lesmere ; Vice-Presidents, Sir R. I. Murchison, Sir 
C. Fellows, Rear-Admiral Lord Colchester, Sir G. 
Back, R.N.; Hon. Secretaries, Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 
Bart., T. Hodgkin, Esq., M.D.; Councillors, J. 
Arrowsmith, Esq., SirG. Back, R.N., Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir F. Beaufort, Vice-Admiral W. Bowles, 
Right Hon. Sir D. Dundas, Lieut.-Col. G. Ever- 
est, Capt. F. W. Beechey, R.N., G. B. Greenough, 
Eg.,°W. J. Hamilton, Esq., Sir H. Holland, 
Bart., F. Galton, Esq., Lieut.-Col. J. E. Portlock, 
R.E., J. Hume, Esq., M.P., R. M. Milnes, Esq., 
M.P., M. Parkyns, Esq., Right Hon. the Earl of 
Sheffield, E.O. Smith, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. SirG. Pol- 
lock, G.C.B., T. Stavely, Esq. (Foreign Office), 
Right Hon..Lord Stanley, M.P., Rev.W. Whewell, 
D.D., Sir J:.G. Wilkinson; Trustees, Sir G. Staun- 
ton, Bart., W. R. Hamilton, Esq.; Zreasurer, R. 
a Esq.; Acting Sec. and Editor, Dr. Norton 
Ww. 


June 19.--Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P. in the 
chair.—Messrs. W. M. Beaufort, Consul Brand, 
F. Calvert, Q.C., W. F. Dela Rue, H. C. Eiffe, 
A. Gamimell, P. Hardy, Col. R. Phillips, Sir J. 
Ramsay,.Bart, Mr. G. Sclater, Capt. C. Thompson, 
and Mr...J. Yeates were elec Fellows.—The 
papers.read were :—‘ Late Tour to Medina and 
Mecca, made by Lieut. R. Burton, of the Indian 
Army, et the expense of the Society, with route 
from’ Yambo on the Red Sea.’ Condensed by Sir 
‘G. Wilkinson. —The object of Lieut. Burton’s 
sJ0uvey in Arabia was to cross the Peninsula from 





El-Medeeneh to Muscat, or from Mecca to Ma- 
kulla on the Indian Ocean ; but finding the state 
of the country too unsettled at the time, and his 
leave of absence too short to admit of his waiting 
for a more propitious moment, he was only enabled 
to perform the two short journeys from Yambo 
(Emba) to Medeeneh, and from this last to Mecca. 
The former of these is the subject of the present 
communication. After noticing his departure from 
Southampton, in April 1853, and his arrival in 
Cairo, he describes the precautions he adopted for 
travelling through the ‘‘ Holy Land” of Arabia, 
so rigidly forbidden to Christians, and the disguise 
he assumed for this purpose. During his stay at 
Cairo he became an Indian doctor, and having 
supplied himself with ‘‘ one of those preposterous 
outfits thought necessary for all Eastern travellers 
to the Hedjaz, which can only find a parallel in 
the baggage of our East India cadets,” he pro- 
ceeded to Suez; where by good fortune a young 
man of Mecca and a respectable party of Medee- 
neh people, believing him to be what his second 
disguise proclaimed, an Affghan pilgrim, became 
his friends, and offered to take him to their native 
city. By this means he was enabled to reach Medee- 
neh without suspicion, and at the “ Prophet’s burial- 
place” managed to visit the mosque, to sketch the 
town, and to visit all the consecrated environs, 
with the exception of Khaybar. At Mecca, too, 
he had afterwards an opportunity of seeing all the 
ceremonies of the Haj (Hadj), made a plan of the 
Kaabah, and, after visiting the most interesting 
objects of that holy city, returned to Egypt with 
the title and character of a real Hadji ; which may 
do him good service on some future occasion in 
these countries. —‘‘ We reached El-Medeeneh,” 
says Mr. Burton, ‘‘on the 25th of July, thus 
taking nearly eight days to travel about 130 miles 
from Yambo. My computation of the stages is— 


Miles. 

From Yambo to Muzahhal...... 16 
Bir-said........ 34 
El-Hamra,..... 14 

p — 64 half-way. 

El-Hamra to Bir-Abbas ........ 24 
Suwaykeh...... 22 
El-Medeeneh .. 20 

— 66 
Total 22 2000 see 130 miles.” 


‘Journey from Cairo to Jerusalem, vid Suez, 
Mount Sinai, Akab4é, and Hebron,’ by the late 
Prof. G. Wallin, of Finland, translated by Dr. Shaw. 
—‘ Further Explorations in Central Africa, as far 
as lat. 14° 10’ 52" S., and long. 23° 35’ 40",’ by 
Dr. Livingston, with correct astronomical obser- 
vations, and map of route.—‘ On the Eastern Ter- 
ritory of the State of Ecuador, the Canton Quizos, 
the River Napo, and the N.-W. sources of the Ma- 
ranon,” communicated by the Rev. C. G. Nicolay. 
—In introducing the well-known traveller, M. 
Kohl, to the Society, Sir R. Murchison briefly 





enumerated the leading features of a work on 
America on which that author is engaged, and 
which is specially recommended by Baron Hum- 
boldt.—-Mr. Montgcemery Martin remarked on the 
flourishing state of the revenue in the several Aus- 
tralian provinces,—on the large surplus that they 
had in hand,—and on the liberality with which they 
were ready to support any public undertakings. 





He strongly urged that, instead of limiting the 
application of the Royal Geographical Society to | 
the Imperial Government, it should directly com- | 
municate with the Governments of the Colonies | 
themselves, and should suggest to each of them a | 
plan of operations which would together lead to 
a thorough exploration of Australia; and he enter- 
tained no doubt that such suggestions would be 
gladly responded to, and that surplus funds would 
at once be furnished by the Colonies for the carry- 
ing out of the expeditions. This opinion was fully 
corroborated by Sir George Grey, the late Gaver- 
nor of New Zealand, who stated his conviction 
that the Colonial Governments would be flattered | 
by the suggestions of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and would be far from considering them 
as intrusive. He added, that we should, in Aus- 
tralia itself, find persons qualified to engage in and 
to carry out such expeditions. 


’ GEOLOGICcAL.—June 7.—W. J. Hamilton, Esq.» 





President, in the chair.—T. Wynne, Esq., was 


eee te 





elected a Fellow.—The following communications 
were read :—‘ On some Fossil Mammalia and Rep- 
tilia from the Purbeck Beds at Swanage,’ by Prof. 
Owen.—Prof. Owen gave a detailed account of 
some remains of small mammalian and reptilian 
animals found at Durdlestone Bay, near Sw e, 
Dorsetshire, and previously undescribed. he 
fossils were lately transmitted for the Professor's 
examination by Mr. W. R. Brodie and Mr. Will- 
cox, of Swanage. The following are the genera 
and species established on these specimens :—1. 
Nothetes* destructor (Owen), founded on a portion 
of the left ramus of the lower jaw, with seven 
teeth, of a small pleurodont lizard, allied to the 
Monitors of the existing genus Varanus. In some 
respects, the teeth of the Nothetes resemble in 
miniature those of the great carnivorous Megalo- 
saurus of the Stonesfield oolite and the Tilgate 
grit. This specimen is from the collection of Mr. 
Willcox, and was obtained from the limestone-bed 
with chert, numbered 84 in the Catalogue of the 
Purbeck beds, published by the Rev. J. H. Austen, 
in his ‘Guide to the Geclogy of the Isle of Par- 
beck,’ &c.—2. Macellodus+ Brodiei (Owen). Seye- 
ral specimens in Mr, Brodie’s collection from ,the 
‘*dirt-bed” with fresh-water shells, No. 86, in the 
published Catalogue above referred to, contain frag- 
ments of jaws with teeth, part ofa vertebra, scutes, 
and other remains of a small reptile, the teeth.of 
which have some similarity of form to those of the 
great Hyleosaurus of the Wealden, and still more 
to those of the Cardiodon, of the Forest marble, 
and the Paleosaurus platyodon of the Durdham 
Down conglomerate.—3, Spalacotherium } tricus- 
pidens (Owen). Mr. Brodie’s specimens from the 
same bed, No. 86, contained also several parts.of 
small jaws with teeth, which Prof. Owen, after 
clearing away the matrix, recognized as belonging 
to a small mammalian animal of the Insectivorous 
class. The uliar modification (the Professor 
observed) of the pointed cusps of these teeth, as to 
number, proportion, and relative position, resem- 
bles in some degree that of the Cape mole (Chryso- 
clora aurea), but the number of the molar teeth 
themselves, at least ten in each ramus of the 
lower jaw, aecords more closely with that in 
the extinct Thylacotherium, of the Stonesfield 
oolite, than with any of the existing types, of 
insectivorous dentition. These newly-discovered 
forms, the reptiles as well as the mammal, are 
regarded by Prof. Owen as having been decidedly 
insectivorous; and, in the conclusion of his paper, 
the Professor dwelt upon the fact of the great 
abundance of insect life existing in the Purbeck 
period, as evidenced by the innumerable specimens 
discovered by the Rev. Messrs. Brodie, Fisher, and 
others, in the Purbeck beds of Dorset and Wilts, 
and described by Mr, J. O. Westwood, at a recent 
meeting of the Bocieky.—*On a Section lately ex- 
in some Excavations at the West. India 
ocks,’ by Mr, W. Blandford.—‘ On the distine- 
tive Physical and Palwontological Features of. the 
London Clay and the Bracklesham Sands,’ by Mr. 
Joseph Prestwich. t 
Socizty oF AnTIQUARIES.—June 15.—J. P. 
Collier, Esq., in the chair.—The memorial ad- 
dressed. by the Council to Lord Palmerston, on the 
subject of the City grave-yards, was read to the 
Meeting.—Dr. Lukiswas admitted a Fellow.—Sig- 
nor Bonucci of Naples was elected a Corresponding 
Member; and Major-General Buckley, = J. 


| Hammersley and C. Davis, Esqrs., were elected 


Fellows.—Mr. Cooper, of Marknee Castle, Ireland, 
exhibited two Irish brooches. The Rev. T: Hugo 
exhibited some Celtic armille, and Mr. Mackenzie 
exhibited a Byzantine crystal beaker. Mr. Warne 
presented a model of the Amphitheatre at Dor- 
chester. Mr. Goodwin communicated an account 
of the ancient Cemetery at Cowick, near Exeter ; 
and Mr. Tite read a description of the Roman 
Pavement discovered in Broad Street, City.—The 
Society adjourned to November. 





* From vouQernrne, monitor; in reference to the affi- 
nities of the fossil tu the modern lizards,so-called. |).)!); 

+ From paxeAAa, a spade ; in allusion tothe form, of 
the teeth. «s desioa 

¢ From oraXa£,a mole, and Inpioy, a beast. 
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Royat Society or LireraturE.—June 14.— 
Sir John Doratt, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. 
read an‘interesting communication from R. C 
Esg., of the Ethnolegical Society, 
on two objects of antigsiy, a bronze vessel and a 

re of a warrior, which were found in the year 

1828 in the Caslyr Hill, near Cembra in the Tyrol, 
and which are now preserved in the museum at 
Trent. Each of these monuments has upon it 4 
well-defined Etruscan inscription, which has led to 
some tions on the origin of the people in 
whose land the antiquities were discovered.—R. 
Monckton Milnes, Esq. was elected a Member of 
the Society. 


SraristicaL.—June 19.—The Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie, V.P., in the chair.—The following 
were read :—‘ A Decimal System of Coinage 
for the United Kingdom,’ by Mr. F. J. Minasi.— 
‘Our Commerce with Russia in Peace and in War,’ 
by Mr. J. T. Danson.—‘ Statistics of the Colony 
ob Victoria,’ by Mr. G. M. Bell.—‘ Statistics of the 
United States of America,’ by Mr. T. A. Welton. 





Royat Instirvtion.— May 12.—Sir H. Holland, 
V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. 
Huxley, ‘On the Common Plan of Animal Forms.’ 
The lecturer commenced by referring to a short 
essay by Goethe—the last which proceeded from 
his pen, —containing a critical account of a discus- 
sion bearing upon the doctrine of the Unity of 
Organization of Animals, which had then (1830) 
just taken place in the French Academy. Goethe 
said that, for him, this controversy was of more 
importance than the Revolution of July which 
immediately followed it : a declaration which might 
almost be regarded as a prophecy; for, while the 
Ohkarte and those who established it have vanished 
as though they had never been, the doctrine of 
Unity of Organization retains a profound interest 
and importance for those who study the science of 


June 9.—Sir Henry Holland, V.P., in the chair. 
—Prof. Faraday delivered a lecture ‘On Magnetic 
Hypotheses,’—the purpose of which was to direct 
the attention of the audience to the different 
hypothetical attempts made to account physically 
for the known properties of matter in relation to 
its magneto-electrical phenomena. 





Syno-Eeyptian.—June 13.—T. Wright, Esq., 
in the chair.—A letter from the Chevalier de 
Paravey was read, in which that gentleman gave 
some details upon the part taken by the late Dr. 
Young, the Asiatic Seciety of Paris, M. Cham- 

tion, and himself, in the progress of deciphering 

ieroglyphics. M. de Paravey argued that he 
had discovered in the ancient Chinese writings, 
cuneiform characters similar to those seen in the 
Babylonian bricks, as also Egyptian, Phcenician, 
and Hebrew letters. He had also discovered the 
constellations of the planisphere of Dendera in the 
same country. According to M. de Paravey, the 
Chinese dynasty of Hia was Elamite; that of 
Chang, was Egyptian; and that of Tcheon, was 
Assyrian. The empire of the Tsin or Tsir (Syrians) 
was not founded till the fall of the Greek-Bactrian 
empire, 256 3B.c., China having previously been 
colonized by Egyptians, Syrians, Armenians, and 
Assyrians, from whom they received their books, 
their laws, ceremonies and costumes. The Abbé 
Lamdot, twenty years Imperial astronomer at 
Pekin, had anticipated M. de Paravey in the dis- 
covery of ancient Chinese characters on the Baby- 
lonian bricks.—Mr. S. Sharpe then delivered a lec- 
ture on the modes of deciphering hieroglyphics as il- 
lustrated by the Rosetta trilingual inscription, and 
the comparison of various cartouches or ovals, and 
other inscriptions of different dates, among them- 
selves and with one another. 
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PINE ARTS 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Hemicycle of Paul Delaroche. Colnaghi & Co. 
THE great painting of which this engraving is so 
excellent a reproduction adorns, as is well known, 
the amphitheatre of the School of the Fine Arts in 
Paris, a building which is at once an academy and 
a museum. Before the ideal judges of the painter, 
Apelles, Phidias and Ictinus, real flesh-and-blood 
arbitrators yearly sit,—and living strugglers are 
annually incited, by prizes, to win that on ge 
of which they here see the typified rewards. It 
was a fine thought this convocation of the dead 
painters to sit in eternal arbitration over the arena 
where living genius toiled and contended for the 
still distant crown. 

The first sketch of Delaroche comprised only 
twenty-four figures, and these he signed a contract 
to execute within a year for 3,000. Incited, 
however, by the most inspiring of all subjects to a 
painter, the apotheosis of his great predecessors, of 
all countries and all ages, he enlarged his first con- 
ception till he had introduced seventy-five figures, 
and had expended upon it seven years of incessant 
labour and anxious toil. It was instantly acknow- 
ledged, by acclamation, to be, both in drawing, 
originality, and sublimity, one of the greatest 
paintings of the century. The patriotic artist, 
who had now acquired a religious love of the 
subject, refused to accept a larger remuneration 
than that at first specified. 

The original painting measures about fifty feet 
in length and fifteen in height. The foreground 
figures are colossal, and the rest diminish according 
to their due perspective. This element of size, 
now universally allowed to be a necessary adjunct 
of the sublime, was not overlooked by Delaroche. 
The wall is lighted by a full light from above, and 
the painting being on a curved surface all re- 
flected lights are avoided. 

The painter had great difficulties to contend 
with: he had to introduce a crowd of great men, 
of conflicting costume and of divers ages, that 
should appear animated without disorder, contrast- 
ing yet not discordant, clearly distinguished, and 
yet united by some link however slender. He soon 
determined to reject a mere chronological arrange- 
ment and to gain in picturesque juxtaposition what 
he might lose in clearness and progressive order. 
In the true spirit of that master-piece of crowded 
composition, ‘The Marriage at Cana,’ he has broken 
his subject into small groups, sufficiently marked, 
yet not interfering with the unity of thewhole. He 
has placed calmness beside vivacity, gentleness be- 
side vigour, and has invested the whole with repose 
and grandeur. His subject is the award of prizes 
in the Temple of Fame,—and around the three 
judges, Apelles, Phidias and Ictinus, are ranged 
an assemblage of the test artists, of every age 
and country, from the time of Pericles down to 
Louis Quatorze. The necessity of placing his 
figures nearly on the same plane, and the difficulty 
of avoiding monotony in their arrangement, he has 
grappled with, and with wonderful success. His 
taste, judgment, and invention seem boundless. 
It may be said that the actual award of prizes 
occupies but a small portion of the picture; but it 
must be remembered that the judges fill the centre, 
and that the solemnity of judgment pervades the 
piece. The costumes unite under the eye to a 
most harmonious whole, quite removed from that 
motley masquerade which would in less skilful hands 
have been inevitable. There is a divine serenity 
over the whole, an annihilation of all the earthly 
passions that long ago have wrinkled those pro- 
jecting brows and furrowed those broad, pale 
foreheads, There is Domenicheno at peace with 
Caravaggio,—the great rivals, Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo, side by side,—and Titian and his 
pupil jogging elbows. The background, very grand 
in its unadorned simplicity, represents the portico 
of an Ionic temple. Between the pillars, in a 
sort of apse, seated upon a throne raised upon 
four broad marble steps, sit the judges, crowned 
with laurel, their plain drapery hanging about 
their broad bare chests, and down to their ‘san- 





JUN 54 
_| serenely calm asa deity—occupies the cen. 
tral seat. Before ‘him the eniws Tie 


beautiful, nearly nude, fi 
for spirituality,—is half 
a crown of laurel from a heap of wreaths that lic 
beside her. This figure, which is that of a cele. 
brated Jewess model in Paris, is rather writhin 
and theatrical; and her subserviency to the judges 
is rather grovelling. In fine contrast to thi 
dark-eyed personage, on one side of the tribunal 
stand two female figures, Greek Art and Medieval 
Art; and on the other, Roman Art and the Art 
of the Renaissance. Greek Art is rather a coarse 
type of French classicality ; but its very defects 
are an excellent foil to the pure angelic face and 
blonde hair of her Christian sister. For the pious 
face and the prayerful eye the artist was in- 
debted to his wife, the beautiful daughter of 
Horace Vernet, of whom it is a portrait. Roman 
Art, grave and stern, wears an Imperial diadem, 
and is seated in a contemplative attitude; while 
in front of her, leaning against a pedestal, is the 
Genius of the Renaissance,—an admirable creation, 
—wanton, luxurious, meretricious,—half draped, 
with jewelled bracelets and jewelled hair,—her 
hair partially dishevelled, and about every rich 
fold of the drapery a ruffling grandeur, as if it was 
Imperial purple that billowed about those rounded 
limbs and those snowy breasts. The judges and 
the genii being the most distant figures in the 
picture are kept back, and slightly filmed over by 
distance ; which serves to convey their ideality, 
and their contrast with, and superiority to, the 
real humanity that crowd around them. The 
action of the kneeling genius connects this portion 
of the picture with its secondary parts. The groups 
are standing in the foreground, or are seated behind 
on a sort of marble bench extending in front of the 
portico. To the right of the spectatorare assembled 
the great architects; and opposite to them, on the 
left, the most celebrated sculptors. Beyond these, 
on either side, are the renowned painters; on the 
right are collected the most eminent designers; on 
the left, the greatest colourists. Such is the plan 
of this great epical picture, necessarily rather 
academic and barren in invention as compared 
with the works of the Sistine Chapel, or even a 
single Cartoon of Raphael; but still one that few 
living artists could conceive or execute,—that few 
Governments would have either the taste to 
patronize or the liberality to pay for,—and that 
the great public nevertheless has the education to 
appreciate and the taste to enjoy. 

To begin with the architects:—to the right 
stands Arnolfo di Lapo, whose portrait Giotto 
painted, and who built the cathedral at Florence 
and the Palazzo della Signoria. He holds a roll 
of a plan in one hand ; and with extended hand is 
addressing a sort of Coligni figure, who turns round 
as if astonished at his simple hood and its depend- 
ing trail and his plain buttoned gown, so monastic- 
ally simple and fit for a senator. Behind him our 
single countryman Inigo Jones peers up with his 
vexed and fiery face, as if hot from a quarrel with 
Ben Jonson about a Court Masque. His velvet cap, 
bushy hair, and doublet, linen collar, and hanging 
Spanish cloak contrast with Brunelleschi, the great 
rearer of the Dome at Florence, the kingly imaginer 
of the Pitti Palace and the Church of San Spirito. 
His gloomy, troubled face, wrapped round with the 
loose turban of our own Henry the Fourth’s period, 
is looking up abstractedly at Arnolfo, his prede- 
cessor. On the other side of Arnolfo is the great 
Bramante, bald and imperious as a Cesar. Lean- 
ing gaily over the shoulder of the friend of Raphael, 
the deviser of St. Peter’s and the builder of the 
Vatican, is Pierre Lescot, with the peaked beard 
and slashed velvet of Francis the First’s age ; for 
whom, indeed, he built the Louvre. Withhisback to 
us is Mr. Ruskin’s great enemy Palladio, the great 
architect of the Venetian Renaissance ; his laced 
cloak hangs en cavalier from his shoulder, and in 
his hand he holds a broad-leafed hat strung round 
with pearls. His rich Elizabethan dress is relieved 
by the plain hood of Robert de Luzarches, who, 
although we see only the back of his head, we know 
from other sources built Amiens and vals 
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dalled feet, Apelles, the youngest of the three— 


Cathedrals, and designed Notre Dame in the times 
of the first crusades, when our pious Richwd 
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broke his father’s heart and proved his piety by a 
tong series of chivalrous homicides, Beyond these 
Sansovino, with his crisp beard and full robes, is 
chatting about his Venetian library to Steinbach, 
who built Strasbourg Cathedral, and whose thought- 
fil head is half buried in his ample cowl. Behind 
him, moody and thoughtful, and to tell the truth a 
mere make-weight, is a Luther sort of man, Philippe 
Delorme, Catherine de Medicis’ architect for the 

that rose out of a brick-field. He is more 
German than French in physiognomy. <A coarse 
looking man near Delorme is Jules Mansard, 
the architect of Versailles and of the Hotel des 
Invalides, and a contemporary of Wren, A 
little further on is Giacopo Vignola, the completer 
of Fontainebleau and St. Peter’s, Two obscure 
heads behind Vignola are those of two engravers, 
Raimondi and inck, who appear here like 
footmen waiting on superior genius. 

To the left the sculptors congregate :—there is 
Pisano, the reviver of sculpture, laying down the 
law to Della Robbia,—while Ghiberti, black and 
bearded as Shylock, and Donatello, bald and Cice- 
ronian, are looking on. Behind them is the slow 
and thoughtful Peter Fischer, the smith of Nurem- 
berg, and near him Bontemps, a French sculptor, 
and Benedetto di Maiano. Bandinelli, the bragging 
rival of Buonarotti, leans over the disputants, and 
Goujon, who fell at St. Bartholomew, kneels 
with one knee upon the marble seat, his curled 
mustachios and rich laced doublet contrasting 
with Ghiberti’s homeliness;—in a striped dress, too, 
listens that clever, lying coxcomb Cellini, as 
audacious as when he defied Pope or jeered at 
Cardinal. 

The chief figure among the painters is Leonardo 
da Vinci,—who, wrapped in a velvet robe, and 
with a black cap crowning his silver hair, turns 
his solemn religious face to Raphael, who stands 
meekly before him with all the humility of genius. 
Raphael, unfortunately, is fat, heavy, and stupid. 
Moody in front, rugged and wrinkled, sits 
Michael Angelo, brooding over a sonnet, a statue, 
a building, or a fresco. Behind him is Nicolas 
Poussin, legal and learned. Between Leonardo and 
Raphael is Fra Bartolommeo, holy and thoughtful; 
and behind, as mere auditors, Giulio Romano and 
Mantegna. Then, behind the big-wigged, pedantic 
Poussin, comes quaint Giotto with his red diapered 
hood and antique mantle. Behind Leonardo is 
Domenicheno, with Mephistophelian air and plod- 
ding sober look. On the other side of Da Vinci sits* 
the old Florentine painter, Orcagna, his eye won- 
derfully dreamy. and visionary; and next him Le 
Sueur, in the plain seventeenth century attire, 
full Flemish breeches, and flowing hair. Behind 
is Albert Diirer, with peaked beard and striped 
head-dress, Near him we observe the sensual 
head of Holbein; and conspicuous in the fore- 
ground, musing and downward-eyed, stands Fra 
, aX clad in the black hood and white robe 
of the Dominican order. 

The prominent object in the second group of 
painters is Van Eyck, wrinkled and ugly, his head 
swathed with voluminous drapery, and an enor- 
mous brocaded robe, with full sleeves, covering his 
body. He is looking up at Titian, grave and 
senatorial, who is holding forth on the laws of 
colour, Rembrandt, with his slouched cap and 
curling hair, patriarch with astonish- 
ment; and Rubens, richly dressed in a court suit 
asambassador and noble, is listening with courteous 
respect. Far in the background is the apostolic 
head of Correggio appearing over the rather cun- 
ning black-bearded face of Paul Veronese, whom 
We remember at once from our recollection of his 
own portrait in his great picture. The frank 
chivalrous sagacity of Vandyck is well contrasted 
with the pinched sallow narrowness of Velasquez 
and the malignity of Caravaggio. Behind the 
stately Bellini and dark Oriental-looking Giorgione, 
come a group of calm and observant landscape- 
painters, —Claude Lorraine, Gaspar Poussin, Ruys- 

and Paul Potter. The shrewd, arch Murillo 
stands next Antonello da Messina,—no very cele- 
ated man, but very conspicuous here from his 


Delaroche’s omissions we must say 2 word. 
To England he has been notoriously unjust. He 


might have remembered Wren and Hogarth ; and 
Tintoret should never haye been omitted, Cuyp 
had at least as much claim to notice as Ruysdael. 
Guido deserved a niche; and the Carracci haye a 
right to their share of fame. The only figure that 
can really be called a failure in the picture is that 
of Raphael, though that of Michael Angelo is not 
very successful, But perhaps this arose from a 
most excusable anxiety in the artist, who over- 
worked the expression till his eye became weary 
and his judgment grew dull, 

The engraving, in the line manner, by M. 
Henriquez Dupont, is said to exceed in size and 
importance any engraving on copper hitherto pro- 
duced, The character of the faces and the perfec- 
tion of the really classical drawing are preserved 
with exquisite care,—and the t of the whole 
is a work of the highest merit, 





BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Ezhibition of Ancient Masters. 

OvR attention was last week devoted to the 
consideration of those examples of a spiritual cha- 
racter which, whether the results were in all cases 
successful or not, showed the artist mind in the 
pursuit of lofty purpose. The present object will 
be to give some striking exemplifications of the 
artistic mind dealing with the ordinary circum- 
stances of nature, transcripts of topography, simple 
or inverted, with the phenomena of effect; the 
latter, also, when influencing the watery element, 
or with the personnel of the Dutch burgher or the 
boor—military and naval scenes—or the sports and 
pastimes of the country. These have all here found 
more or less representation, —for the most 
through the medium of some of the most celebrated 
painters, 

A great authority has well observed, that in 
sueh examples of the Dutch school the student 
may learn much that relates to the technical part 
of his art. Although this is substantially true, 
he must, at the same time, beware lest he permit 
his facility in reading the nature of these processes 
to betray him into the application of his time to 
ignoble particulars or to sensual themes. At best, 
such exhibitions of labour come within that desig- 
nation which the same authority who recommends 
their investigation has termed ‘‘delusive industry.” 
These considerations are important to the young 
painter, at a moment when speci elog 
would lead him astray by asserting that the art of 
depicting mere fact, without selection— without 
the exereise of discretion or judgment—is enough. 
A careful and patient analysis of the pictures, on 
which we shall make some comment in detail, will 
prove that while descanting on themes, often, as 
we have said, ignoble, and rarely elevated, the 








power by which these are controlled rises superior | 
to the accident of the theme, and often reconciles 
us to the most unpromising particular. This is true 
Art. To achieve this reconciling skill is the real | 
work of genius. 

The advocacy of the pursuit of excellence, in its | 
loftiest sense, must, on the part of the student, be 
understood to imply a reasonable amount of self- | 
examination and an honesty that will measure the 
extent of resource with the object proposed. In 
the absence of this, such ridiculous exhibition, | 
often the consequence of wrongly provoked am- 
bition, must be made as in The Magdalen (No. 
74), aseribed to Rembrandt. Our observations, 
last week, on the Correggio of Apsley House are 
entirely inapplicable to this performance. Anti- 
thetic in every essential that constitutes dignity, 
pathos, or refinement, there is here the lowest 
class of human form. It is unfaithful in its facial 
presentment to the history of the piece—untrue in 
relation to that quality of effect we had to eulogize 
last week in the Correggio—and vulgar in the 
very literal acceptance of the term. If com 
with an example of its class, the ‘Jacob’s Dream,’ | 
by the same master, in the Gallery at Dulwich, it 
will be at once seen that it is deficient in the art- 
lessness which in the latter makes us endure, be- 
cause of its. great solemnity, the Dutch boor, who, 
fatigued with travel, slumbers at the base of a 
ladder, over which some uncouth winged figures 





are treading :—the seene being a barren country, 


rendered yet more uninviting by the obseuri 
of night. To the deformity which marks th 

may be added a coarseness of exeoution, 
uncommon with a master by whose hand every 
touch is ordinarily most specially expressive of 
intelligence.—In the Portrait (52), we are more 
at home with what Rembrandt could do, — of 
whieh the walls of our National Gallery are now 
bearing ample testimony in almost every branch of 
his practice,—almost every variety of his style and 
every period of his life being there represented.— 
A worthy companion to this it is another of 
A Dutch Gentleman (50), by Van der Helst; who, 
if he had not a good subject to delineate, has 
expressed it in terms that recommend it to notice 
as an excellent treatment of individual pbysio- 
gnomy, of good choice of picturesque action, and 
great air of truth. That our own Reynolds. was 
among the foremost admirers of this painter ie no 
mean acknowledgment of that superiority of which 
this specimen is good confirmation. 

There are severity and simplicity in a Portrait 
(48), assigned to scane—aillestih, it may be 
su ,—-one of a class of pictures rare, we-be- 
lieve, in their occurrence, but worthy of note. The 
physiognomy of Mclitre, as here shown by Mignard, 
is highly expressive of melancholy and thought. 
Extremely carefully drawn, it has much of the 
pettiness and want of masculine purpose, for 
which the school of portraiture of the time was 
conspicuous. 

Of Cuyp, there are several works that well eus- 
tain the character of this most able expositor of 
sunlight. One of more than usual interest, Land- 
scape and Cattle (82), is evidently a very early 
work, exemplifying those pure air tints—that 
of sunlight and melting distance—which at a 
time were pronounced in less restricted terms, and 
with broader and more vigorous touches. Never- 
theless, the bias is here seen ; we find the germ of 
the perception that only required time te mature 
and practical experience to develope.—In the 
Landscape with Sheep (108), there is simple and 
powerful arrangement. The violet tones of the 
shepherd, whose dark figure is in opposition to the 
golden sky, are in beautiful contrast, and without 
the sacrifice of probability, the emphasis of the 
principal object is thus enhanced. The animals in 
this are inferior both in their character and in their 
mode of expression to the forms of the Cattle on 
the Bank of a River (104). There isa nervousness 
in the description of the forms in the last-named 

icture, an appreciation of the separate contours of 
me and muscle, a clearness and precision of 
touch, and an impasto, characteristic of the dif- 
ferent surfaces. These two pictures are charming 
examples of the master. Each is remarkable for an 
excellence in which the other is deficient, as weil 
as for a difference in the effects and in pe oeg nd 
Taken together, they speak to us 0! 
observer who read pastoral landscape thoroughly 
in her separate classifications with the like suc- 
cess to that which marked every other branch on 
which by turns it was his humour to try conclusions. 
An inferior success is the largest work by the 
same artist, Cattle and Figures on the Banks of a 
River (23); this assertion, however, must be taken 
in reference to the quality of colour only. In its 
design, of more pretence, because it also presents a 


| combination of wood, water, figures, and animals, 


lit up by one of those effects which he trangferred, 
it may be said, from Nature to his canvas. It is 
to the exclusion of any positive colour that we 
object. The cattle are well placed, well drawn, 
and full of character ; the forms of the horse, on 
which the principal figure sits, are well given; and 
stem, leaf, and weed have each and all their sepa- 
rate integrities. It is to a certain monotony 
of tint which resides in these, to which those are 
likely to demur who recollect the variety and sense 
of opposition and contrast in the great picture 
by him in the National Gallery. These will also 
notice the excessive luminousness in the Cattle and 
Figures (33). There is a quality of air-tint here— 


' luminousness we have said—and also brillianey in 
| the sky, in the flesh tints, in the white drapery — 


the female figure, with which are associated 


name of this artist. For the large cow lying down, 
forming the great maas of the foreground -objest, we 
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shall attempt no justification.. It is certainly not 
‘a handsome object. Considering, together these 
five works, we may say that they present.a highly 
favourable opportunity for the study.of Cuyp,jas 
they, embody the quintessence of /his. style, taken 
either in i anal to the class of nature which he 
selécted or the treatment he applied. 

To digress for a moment from the Dutch School, 
—if we turn from these truth-telling scenes of 
pastoral life, so acceptable to our English natures, 
can any two pictures stand out in greater force of 
opposition to them than Zhe Temple at Delphi (49) 
and Mount Parnassus (53)? That these two 
pictures are now beheld in anything like the con- 
dition in which they left any artist’s hand, will 
scarcely, it is presumed, be contended. That they 
have at some time undergone other manipulation, 
the surfaces themselves proclaim, The master of 
atmospheric tint, the controller of perspective gra- 
dation, he who had so refined a sense of architec- 
tural form and so delicate a taste in composition, 
could most assuredly never have dismissed from 
his easel 40 ungainly a composition as that archi- 
tectural mass called ‘The Temple at Delphi,’ which 
is ill drawn and worse composed, perched up so 
‘dogmatically and cutting so hard and uncompro- 
misingly against a bright and lacquered sky;—nor 
will a close éxamination of the foliage of those trees 
on thé ‘ Parnassus’ satisfy us that at some period 
a@ ruthless hand had not interfered with the signifi- 
cancy whith the master had at one time impressed 
on these parts of botanic specification. 

‘A painful reflection is induced by the sight of 
these works,—for whether they are or ever, were 
the genuine productions of the great master whose 
name they now bear, they carry on their faces all 
the signs of ‘“ seediness,”"—of those repairs and var- 
nishings which reduce Art to a mystery, and her 
pictured manifestations to the Birmingham tea-tray 


Let ui refresh our senses by gazing at that ,ex- 
‘quisitely cool and ‘silvery specimen by Karl du 
ardin, Cattle and Figures fording a River (6). 
Everything here speaks of Nature, — of an 
elegance of feeling sparkling with truth that con- 
soles ‘xfter the dulnesses and pedantry of classi- 
calities which are uninspired with vitality. There 
is an unusally large work by the same master, A 
Woody Landscape (26). Composed of rather unpro- 
mising elements for the painter's art, it is by the 
force of no violentopposition made interesting. The 
sky is fine, and its whole aspect is removed from 
common-place. In the Landscape—Moonlight (57) 
we have the painter’s spécialité—which is his ex- 
clusively—in the representation of a most difficult 
effect, on which he distributes the wealth of his 

alette in tints the most subtle. Another Moon- 

ight (105) shows still more the characteristics of 
his style ; the Frost-piece (110) is one of those deli- 
cately handled subjects bespeaking great knowledge 
of the value of the several pigments,—bespeaking 
also great dexterity in the mechanism which makes 
their application to the forms and the surface of 
the objects to be expressed. 

Of the several masters whose skill in such re- 
spects was great, the power of no one is more 
strongly shown than in the four pictures by A. 
Ostade. His sense of the values of tints makes 
him akin to Titian ; his sense of light and shade is 
not inferior. In Boors at Tric-trac (63) local colour 
in passages does duty for light or shadow. There 
is here the most delicate sensibility to the means 
which shall make the light or dark pass from 
the building on to the figures,—where this cannot 
be done by means of chiar-oscuro the separate 
values of the various tones of colour are sub- 
stituted, and the harmony is induced by means 
of expedients which are supplied by the variety 
of costumes of the figures and the other details 
incidént to the piece which furnish so many 
pleas for the repetition of a colour or the recall 
of ‘a hue.—The Outside of a Cabaret (95) is a 
stall but exquisite example by Ostade, admitting 
into'its composition a great variety of particulars 
of form’and colour, touched with transparent;hues, 
whicli the vision: most gratefully acknowledges,— 
the more gratefully as its pleasure is not balanced 
by any sacrifice of fact.—For character and com- 


Study (91). From the form, character, and ex- 

pression of the hero of the piece to the most trivial 

particular of still life, everything has had ‘the 

patient study of the painter. But it is herein that 

we observe the great science of the master. The 

pencil leaves the delineation of the details of the 

circumstance so soon as a sufficient quantity of 
the objective truth is obtained,—so soon as the idea 

of completion is arrived at. There is no straining 

after a result that enlists no deeper sympathy than 

astonishment at the eyes which can so minutely 

see, and the hands which are so steady to perform 

on so small a scale; but above all, the dogged 

patience which can, hour after hour and day after 

day, mechanically submit to be devoted to the in- 

tricacies of the convolutions of the osiers which 

have formed a basket—the threads which have 

interlaced each other in the formation of a fabric— 

the sheen of a brass vessel, with all the accidents 

which time and rough usage have brought to its 

once regular surface—the exfoliations of a rope of 
onions—the distinctions between the wattles, the 

feathers, or the claws of a game-cock. Yet, in 

spite of the unphilosophic spirit that directed 

Gerard Dow in his presentment of A Girl with a 

Rabbit (65), this picture will challenge more atten- 

tion, from the minute manner in which the fore- 

going circumstances are attended to, than the 

exercise of the highest faculties of the human mind 
and their most ennobling direction will claim for 
them in the Correggio of Apsley House. Such is 
taste.. The magnifymg glass which the pictorial 

virtuoso brings with him reveals’ to -his won- 
dering wife not only the utmost pettinesses of 
these culinary matters; but he estimates the ‘art 
just in proportion to the degree that the work can 
be tested by the approximation of his nose and the 
artificial aid which the lens he carries may give 
him. With him the greater the amount of inita- 
tion the greater the amount of Art. He has looked 
at the human form or face so little that he can 
consent to forego their imitation,—for his vision is 
in.reality so uneducated in their observation that he 
does not recognize such truth when it comes within 
his reach. It is this lowness of taste, this unphi- 
losophic spirit, this aberration from reason, which 
seeks to dogmatize over truth—to mislead the 
public by unsound appeals to its passions or its 
curiosity—and to mis-direct the energies of the 
younger of our native artists by false example,— 
against which every protest should be made. 
That there are very varied impressions of nature 
among truth-telling masters, is true; and can 
nowhere be better exemplified than in De 
Hooge’s Disputed Reckoning (103). In Ostade 
every portion of the colour of it would have been 
studied and its completion insisted on. In Teniers, 
the touch would have been smart and the character 
would have been mannered. In Jan Steen, more 
or less exaggeration would have given a degree of 
caricature to the subject. Here the aim is the 
realization of an interior with figures, just as it 
might appear in nature. We have, as it were by 
anticipation, a photographic rendering of the facts; 
broad, simple, artless effects—without convention 
in arrangement, and without stiffness in its style. 
Illusion was the highest aim of which the painter 
entertained the idea ; and it is here realized by 
agency and means singularly out of the beaten 
track. 

With a recommendation to our readers not to 
forget to look at that white cow feeding, which is so 
attractive an object in Karl du Jardin’s little pic- 
ture of Landscape and Cattle (86), we conclude 
our observations this week ;—reserving the British 
pictures for the next. 





Finz-Art Gosstp,—An interesting collection of 
arms, from the Royal Armoury at Windsor, lent 
by the Queen for the instruction of the students of 
the Schools of Design, is now on view atthe Mus 
seum of Ornamental Art, Marlborough House: 
The collection comprises, European and Oriental 
arms, Italian stilettoes, Indian maces, and old 
English rapiers,: There are several old muskets; 
the stocks of which are curiously inlaid with 





Pletion, itis not ‘easy'to ‘imagine ‘any work’ of its 


class more to be commended than A Lawyer : in his | 





am Qa ieee ; 
have blades of damascened ‘stee), and ‘have’ guarts: 
richly embossed and handles netted ovet with a 


filigree and curious chasing, Some*halberds, with. 
strange ‘feat Y rT birds e wing and writhing“ t 
thé blades, are specially czirious: Some’ of “the- 
Indian maces are curiously inlaid; and’ the -knots, 
formed of open embossed work, are studded ‘with: 
jewels. One sword has a series of small pen-knife 
blades, fastened with springs on either side its 
blade, and which would open when it had pierced 
the adversary’s body. ‘The ‘pistols are chased, 
about the but-ends, im the most costly fashion, 
and many of them have even the barrels éngraved 
and hammered into intricateand beautiful patterns 
of strong relief. i 
A collection of valuable modern pictures, said 
to be that of a country amateur, was sold by 
Messrs. Christie & Manson: on Saturday. The 
following were 'the highest prices realized: —a 
‘Hayfield,’ by Linnell, 4772. 153.;—a ‘ Beach 
Scene,’ by Collins, 336/:,—a ‘View of Roverido,” 
by Stanfield, 1627. 15s.,—an excellent picture of 
Scottish domestic life, by Phillips, ‘The Spae 
Wife,’ 357/.,—a ‘Fruit Piece,’ by Lance, as rich 
in colour as usual, 94/7. 10s.,—‘The Stolen’ Inter- 
view,’ by Webster, very full of character, 3887. 10s., 
—a ‘ View néar Holyhead,” by Creswick, 1431. 173, 
—some Cows, by Cooper, 136/. 103.,—-a good 
picture, by Johnstone, though rather wanting ‘in 
concentration of composition, ‘”*Twas within ‘a 
Mile of Edinburgh Town,’ 2737., —. “Mother's: 
Hope,’ 2 pledsing Leslie, 3042; 10s.,—Goodall’s 
well-known ‘Raising the Maypole, —a Cavaliér 
Scene,’ 8457. 5s., — another ‘Cattle Piece,” 'b 
Cooper, 4097. 10s.,—Miiller’s ‘Acropolis of Athens,’ 
2201. 10s.,—a scene from ‘The Faerie Queene,” by 
Pickersgill, called ‘Danee to Colin’s Melody,” 
fetched 3251. 10s.,—a rather tame and theatrical 
picture, by Hilton, ‘Lear disinheriting Cordelia,’ 
1471., —a view of Callcott’s, near Hampstea 
8541. 18s.,—‘ Wandering’ Thoughts,”* by ‘Milla 
641. The sale included a few works by Tadolini: 
and Wyatt: a ‘Venus and Cupid,’ by Tadolini 
brought 2150. 5s.,—a ‘ Maiden Fishing,” the same - 
sum.—Wyatt’s ‘Ino and Bacchus,’ 378l.,—and a- 
‘Gladiator,’ by Gotto, 1267. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
MUSICAL UNION.—DIRECTORS’ MATINEE.—TUESDAY, 


Lazarus, 
ance this season).—Extra provi T 
——— to procure tickets for Visitors at Cramer & Co.'s, 
Olliv er’s, and Chappell’s, to facilitate the Entrée. Free Admis- 
sions. are suspend: J. ELLA. 





Mr. COSTA.—On FRIDAY NEXT, June 30th, will be as 

* DANIEL, an Oratorio, composed by Mr. J. HENR GRIES- 
BACH. Vocalists: Madame Clara Novello, Miss Poole, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Herr Formes. The Band and Chorus will consist of 


in Exeter Hall. 





MIS! begs to announce that her 
CONCERT will — lace at Willis’s Rooms on FRIDAY EVEN- 


Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Cusins, Mr. R. Blagrove, and Messrs. Dist 
Tickets, 58, each, to be had at the usual places, and of Miss 
Ursula Barclay, 44, Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 





Mr. JOHN THOMAS has the Honour to announce that he will 
gi Y T at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on TUESDAY, July 4th, 1854, assisted by the foll eminent 
Artistes: — Mdile. Sedlatzek, Mra. Arthur Stone, Miss Birch; 
Signor Gardoni, Mr. Herberte, Mr. Nappi, Mons. Jules Lefort, 
and Mr. Allen Irving; M. Sainton,; Mr. W. G. Cusins, Signer 
Puzzi, Mons. Bmile Prudent, and Mr. J. B. Chatterton.—Mr, 
John Thomas will perform Alvars’ last Grand Fantasia, as well 
as some of his own la Compositions; ineluding a Duett for 
Two Harps, with Mr. J. Bulsir Chatterton.—Conductor, Mr. Ci- 

ani Potter.—Tickets, 108, 6d., to be had of Messrs. Cramer, 

ison, Chay ell, Ollivier, anid Boosey. Reserved Seats; 158., to be 
had only of Mr. John Thomas, 88, Great Portland Street. 





Drury Lane.—‘ Il Seraglio:? —No: good pur- 
pose would be ‘served by our examining in detail 
the performance of ‘Tl Seraglio” by’ Mr. Jarrett’s 
company. That Mozart’s musie, which, hough 
beautiful and vocal, is still very difficult, and stan 

now beyond the reach of any German singers in our 
knowledge, is not‘an encouraping fact, The causes 
of such universal inefficiency may be found in the 
false direction taken by Music in Germany, arising. 


from the notion’ that, by way of nationality, it is 





precious stones. Many of the dirks and rapiers 


cert 
three.—Quartett, ‘God preserve the Emperor,’ H 3 
tt. D a . 75, Pianoforte, &c., Humme! Solo, Wate y 
H. Vieuxtemps; Notturno, D Dohler, Masi Arthur 
apoleon ; tett, E flat, Op. 20, Tema and Finale. hoven. 
Solos, Pianoforte.” V : M. Jules Lefort. Bx 
Vieuxtemps, Goffrie, Hill, Van Gelder, Howell, Rem 


usat, 
umann, Harper, aud Charles Halle (his last perform- 
Seats will ded mobers are 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, . 


700 Performers.—Tickets, 38., 5a, and 10s. 6d. ; at the Office, No. 6, - 


needful to protest against Italian airs and: graces;. - 
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parr, tliat a bale! i of the notes as written 
gt ylira of vocal, 


ia the ne plus yltra of vocal accomplishment, But 
a ee ne gen ties 4 that Madame 


‘Rudersdorff, Mdlle. Biiry, and. Herren Hilzel 
and ‘Formes are joined in this ‘Seraglio’ by Herr 
ecz, a new comer, who is among the least interest- 
ing of German tenors,—we will pass to the. plea- 
ganter task of making a remark or,two.on an opera 
“which we are truly glad to hear, again, however 
4nelegantly and violently it be executed. . 
~ There may be a young man’s inexperience in 
‘Tl Seraglio,’—iadeed, we know that Mozart on 
-reviewing, it was well aware that the songs had 
‘been spun out to a disproportionate and undramatic 
length; but there is a young fancy, too, in the work, 
—a freshness such as we do not find in the Master’s 
later efforts, A vein of humorous, surly, stupid 
comedy runs through the part of Osmin, the mer- 
riment of which is not equalled in any of Mozart’s 
Jater, operas. Blonda, again, has far more of the 
stage confidante or attendant, with her quick- 
ness, mischief, and high spirits, than Susanna or 
Despina. There is national character, too, in the 
*Seraglio,’ which Mozart never again attempted, 
gaye, perhaps, in. Don Giovanni's guitar-serenade, 
‘ Deh vieni,’ and in the few bars of Fandango, late 
‘in his ‘ Figaro,’ which pass almost unnoticed owing 
to their position. .We have more than ‘‘a touch” 
‘of the Turk throughout the solo music given to the 
0,—in the.aria, ‘ Ha/ wie will ich triumphiren’ 
‘especially, —also.in the chorus, ‘ Singt dem grossen 
basso Lieder.’ Nor can anything be more capital 
of its,kind than Pedrillo’s ballad, ‘ Jn ‘i h- 
renland,’. with its imperfect close, and its rude, 
quaint. modulations, so. true to the spirit of 
national melody. In short, there is a more intimate 
feeling for character in this opera than Mozart 





- subsequently displayed, when as life advanced every 


subject which presented itself to him was in- 


-treasingly suffused in one pervading sentiment. 


Other. points present themselves of historical in- 
terest. .Belmont’s air, ‘ Konstanze,’ took its present 
form out of consideration for the tenor, Adam- 
berger, for whom it was expressly written. The 
result of such nice adaptation may be recommended 
‘to the study of all who, walking in the mistaken 
path of the symphonic writers, hold that flattery 
or concession to the voice js ynworthy of a 
thoughtful “composer. “In the bravura music for 
Constance some sacrifice was made (the composer’s 
‘detters inform us) to the executive ambition of 
Signora Cavalieri. Probably, her Recitative and 
‘Aria, No. 2, in thesecondact, ‘ 7raurigkeit,’ arethe 
portions’ of the heroine’s part in which Mozart best 

eased himself. In the aria will be found one of 

. Meyerbeer’s favourite expediénts for expressing 
“emotion and anxiety,—by'a rest on the accented 
note of a phrase, used with felicity. The bravura 
‘Martern: aller Arten,’ with long showy sym- 
‘phony and tremendous divisions, immediately 
following, may’have béen thrown ‘in to propitiate 
the songstress ;—but what a tale does it tell of the 
executive power demanded from the vocalist in the 
days when it was written! So, again, the grand 
tenor aria, ‘Ich baue ganz,’ in the third act, indi- 
tates modern change and decadence. While it is 
-written at’least a tone lower than the register 
in which composers now write for tenors, its 
length, difficulty, and variety of florid passages 
are such as to place it above the reach of 
every artist we have heard — save, possibly, 
Rubini. As a study, or solfeggio, it is of high 
value ; and delightful would it be could it be 
Sung as it was fancied. But this, in the present 
state of the art, is a Utopian desire.—It may be 
always lamented that this opera was not revived 
when Madame Persiani, Rubini and Signor La- 
blache were together in their prime. Even the 
Drury Lane version, get through by painstaking 
persons, whom no flattery could represent as artists 
adequate to the occasion, satisfies us that a real 
perfarmance of ‘Il Seraglio’ would be a real treat 
to the lover of Opera. 





Roya Irantaw Opera.—The increased ease, 
certainty, and resonance of:tone, this year com- 
manded by Madame Viardot told to her advantage 
‘Don Giovanni,’ on Tuesday evening, when, in 


2 

-spite-of a cold,-she Donna Anna better than 

e,ever did before'in London. Asregards musi¢al 
taste and dramatic feeling, the part could not be 
more finely treated nor thore thoroughly wrought 
out. No magic of skill or will can ever bring it 
kindly within the compass of her natural voice,— 
and she and her managers will do wisely to reserve 
it, for her best moments of health and strength. 
But these granted, we know of no Donna Anna 
before the public who can present the character 
in. so masterly, dignified and effective a fashion. 





PuItHaRMoNIc Society.—The spirit, care, and 
precision with which the Presto saltarello to Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony in A major was played at the 
last Concert of the season give us occasion, in 
taking leave of these Concerts for another twelve- 
month, to repeat our praise of the manner in which 
the music selected this year has been performed. 
We shall never be reconciled to the want of variety 
and carelessness in research which have been also 
evidenced in 1854,—nor slacken remonstrance 
while the evil exists; since the tiresomeness of so- 
many-times-told a complaint is the fault of the 
Society, and not of the critic—We have but further 
regarding this eighth meeting to note, that Madame 
Novello and Signor Belletti sang very finely. The 
same epithet may be applied to Herr Pauer’s per- 
formance of Beethoven’s E£ flat Concerto. In this 
he replaced Herr Ernst, who was prevented at- 
tending Saturday’s rehearsal by severe indispo- 
sition :—and hence played without rehearsal. The 
solidity and ease with which the Concerto went, 
under such circumstances, were doubly creditable 
to all concerned, 





CoNcERTS OF THE WEEK.—These do not, as yet, 
diminish in number. The average of interest, so 
far as instrumental performance is concerned, stands 
higher this year than during former seasons. ‘The 
preponderance of vocal inferiority, on the other 
hand, is discouraging to all those who recognize 
music as an art of many arts. These will join in 
our regret, that the newest arrivals from Italy and 
Germany should seem less and less efficient year 
by year. It is to France and England that we 
must look ‘‘ to keep the balance true” and for the 
perpetuation of a line of singers combining special 
accomplishment with general musical feeling :—- 
meanwhile the World’s present plight, of plenty 
and poverty, of glorious voices and ignorant vocal- 
ists, is more odd than edifying. 

We are glad to credit the young violoncellist, 
Herr Hildebrand Romberg, with progress, on the 
strength of his Concert, which was given this day 
week. Not merely in his solo, an ‘ Elégie,” 
by M. Vieuxtemps, but, also, in Beethoven’s Quar- 
tett in E flat, we found a richer tone and a more 
manly style than formerly; without any sacrifice 
of that grace and refinement, which from the 
first engaged goodwill in behalf of their owner.— 
A word of praise has to be recorded ‘‘in re” Herr 
Deichmann, who took the part of first violin (in 
consequence of Herr Ernst’s sudden indisposition), 
and who is a solid and sterling player.—This day 
week, also, the Orchestral Union gave its third 
Concert, the programme of which included Mr. 
Lucas’s Overture to ‘ The Regicide.’ 

At the Sixth Meeting of the Musical Union, 
Mdlle. Clauss was the pianist. The concerted 
piece in which she appeared was Mozart's Piano- 
forte Quartett in G minor. This was set to a dis- 
advantage hetwixt Mendelssohn’s impassioned 
Quartett in E minor (which was led with his utmost 
passion by Herr Ernst), and Beethoven’s Razu- 
mouffsky Quartett in G major. With all its symme- 
trical beauty and delicious melody, Mozart’s Quartett 
when thus contrasted, sounds a trifle antiquated ; 
and the truest lovers of his music must the most 
have wished that it had been better placed. The 
ear goes forward from Mozart to his successors 
among the German instrumental composers ; but 
cannot return to him without detriment to his 
great beauties. We are glad to perceive that Mr. 
Ella is in theory agreed with us as to the damage 
to be done by further public exhibition of the Por- 
tuguese prodigy, Arthur Napoleon ;—yet the child 
is promised by him for ‘the Director's grand 
Matinée.” 





On Tuesday evening, almost within ear-shot of 
‘the two’ Operas, The Ecclesiolegical Society was 
holding'a Afotett Meeting in St. Martin's Hall. 
The selection of music’to be sung consisted of 
Motetts by’ Palestrina, di Lasso, Nanini, Tallis, 
and ‘Vittoria’s Mass, *O quam gloriosum.’ Effort 
and research seem to be making their way in 
every parish of Music—antique, old, and modern— 
jest now. 

Miss Arabella Goddard's Concert was wisely 
brief. The music, too, which she had selected for 
herself was well chosen and various;—being Beet- 
hoven’s Concerto in G, Mendelssohn's Serenade and 
Allegro Gigjoso, and some more trifling compositions. 
But, inasmuch as we look to her to become our 
best English pianiste, we must remind her that a 
capitally trained pair of hands are not of them- 
selves enough. e trust that she will not, out of 
false ideas of easé and vigour, coarsen her style. 
A woman's playing cannot, should not, be like a 
man’s, She can never entirely equal ‘‘ her master” 
in power; but she may surpass him, by keeping 
as an individuality her own peculiar delicacy. 
Beethoven’s Concerto was, not treated by her 
with sufficient elegance; the opening movement 
was taken too fast, and mistaken notes were 
played with a courage which almost denoted 
that they had been adopted in place of real 
ones. Further, Miss Goddard must be warned 
against such cadénzas as she introduced into the 
first and last movements, We are glad, to learn 
that they were not her own production, since more 
crude and uncouth excrescences haye rarely been 
thrust into a work so tranquilly and gracefully 
fantastic as the Concerto in question, Miss Goddard 
stands in too high a place before the public either 
to slacken her endeavours at perfection or to, ven- 
ture strange experiments,—and since the cadenzas 
of Beethoven and of Moscheles are accessible, to 
select such ‘as were ‘‘committed” by her on, Wed- 
nesday amounts to an offence against classical taste 
not to be overlooked. She was assisted by Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Miranda, Herr Reichardt (for Mr. 
Sims Reeves), and ‘‘the Orchestral Union” by 
way of band for symphony and support. 

All that was said [ante, p. 694] concerning the 
concertina as a ‘‘ growing” instrument, and Signor 
Giulio Regondi as an artist of the first order, 
capable of giving consequence to an organ of even 
more limited powers than the one selected by him, 
was justified on Thursday at Signor @. Regondi's 
Concert. He has had the happy idea of obtaining 
a legitimate Concerto from Herr Molique. As is 
the case with Herr Molique’s later works, a sim- 
plicity, breadth, and graceful melody distinguish this 
composition, which give it popular interest as well 
as musical value. The concertina on which Signor 
Regondi plays has varieties of tone out-numbering 
those of any wind instrument,—and beside, these, 
a certain talking quality of voice (akin to the sound 
of the stringed quartett) which rescues it from such 
monotony as ‘ comes over the ear,” after a time, 
when flute, horn, bassoon, oboe, and even clarionet, 
are used for a solo. That Signor Regondi’s com- 
mand of the concertina is consummate, that his 
execution is unimpeachable, and that his expression 
is of a very high order, we have already said. 
There is no concert, ever so classical, for which 
composition, player, and instrument are not good 
enough. The applause was vehement and the 
Jinale of the Concerto was encored. 











Musicat anpD Dramatic Gossip.—In addition 
to our report on the Drury Lane Opera, it 
may be here mentioned that the week's adver- 
tisements announce that ‘Masaniello,’ ‘Semi- 
ramide,’ ‘Les Huguenots,’ ‘Acis and Galatea,’ 
and an opera by Mr. Henry Smart have been in 
rehearsal. It is difficult to conceive how five 
operas can at the same moment be in preparation 
in the same theatre, with the same band, the 
same chorus, and some of the same, artists. But 
the management of these performances has been 
throughout professing rather than well considered, 
—and the rumours of secessions,. difficulties, dis- 
appointments now current are, according, to, aur 
philosophy, only the inevitable and,mathgnatical 





consequence of a loose and, cazeless organization om 
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the:part of the projectors and directors, and theit 
readiness to promise before they had the means of 
insuring rmance. Itwill be remembered that 
Herr Pinchek was mentioned as one of the corps, 
whereas it turns out that Herr Pische ~ k has been 
engaged Mr. ,—but it would appear en- 
gaged nes ave p wae the Covent Garden pro- 
grammes are totally silent as to any probable or 
possible début of the German baritone. ‘ Les Hu- 
guenots’ was to be produced last evening. 

Mr. Griesbach’s oratorio, ‘ Daniel,’ is advertised 
as about to be performed at Exeter Hall on Friday 
next by the Sacred Harmonic Society ; this being 
its last ce for the season, and ite first 
production of any work untried elsewhere since 
the Society has been in existence. 

We now learn from the Norwich papers that 
instead of Haydn’s ‘ Seasons,’ his ‘ Creation’ will be 
given, with Beethoven's Mass in c; the other two 

- oratorios being ‘ Elijah’ and ‘The —— ’—and 
that the singers engaged up to this point are 
Mesdames Novello, Bosio, and Castellan, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves and Signor Gardoni, Mr. 
Weiss and Signor Belletti: the Festivalis to com- 
mence on the 12th of September. 

To reverse a phrase of the late Mr. G. Robins, 
“Tact does not preside” at attempts at opera in 
English, whether they be cis- or trans-pontine.— 
At the Surrey Theatre, for instance, the great 
summer novelty is M. Halévy’s ‘ Jewess,’—the 
opera which, above every other opera we know, 
demands powerful acting of the first class—to 
“carry down” music which, on a first hearing, 
seems never to interest its public. The principal 
female parts are filled by Miss Lowe and Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs ; the principal gentlemen are Mr. 
Eliot Galer and Mr. Henri Drayton,—and the lat- 
ter, we perceive, has only laid violent hands on the 
part of Aleazar to the extent of converting a high 
tenor into a deep basso, suitable for his peculiar 
voice. Such liberties, we believe, are taken no- 
where save in England. 

An opera company, headed by Mdlle. Cruvelli 
and Signor Tamberlik, and conducted, it is said, 
by M. Benedict, will make a provincial tour 
in England, during the autumn.—It is said that 
M. Roger,will cease to belong to the Grand Opéra 
of Paris after the 1st of October. 

Among the hundred “causes,” best, better, and 
good, into the service of which Music is pressed, 
few seem more remote and romantic than one 
advertised as motive of a concert to be given early 
next month — none other than the Hospice of St. 
Gothard :—an entertainment to be ‘‘ taken up” by 
the Travellers’ Club. 

Madame Bockholtz-Falconi has arrived in 
London.—-M. Prudent also is here, and we learn 
from the Gazette Musicale of Paris—not from any 
London journal—that he ‘is playing in all the 
great concerts.” Why should the friends of so clever 
& man not show more prudence !—why should they 
put forward statements which every resident 
who has ears for concert-music and eyes to read the 
——— dealing with the subject is able to contra- 

ict 

A contemporary has picked out of Dwight’s 
Journal of Music (Boston, U.S.) the whimsical 
fact, that a few Sundays since an organist, in one 
of the Connecticut River churches, gave out to his 
choir the ‘ Prima Donna’ waltz of Jullien, adapted 
to the well-known hymn,— 

A charge to keep I have, &c. 

—We could match this, however, with home 
abominations no less remarkable in the days when 
‘Der Freischiitz’ was young,—having heard the 
‘Huntsman’s Chorus’ in a church in one of our 
large provincial towns made to do duty as an 
Easter Hymn.—M. Jullien is expected shortly to 
return from America, where his ‘success seems 
hardly to have borne proportion to his English 
popularity—The New York Musical Review an- 
nounces that Mr. Wallace was to sail for Europe 
early in June,—with the purpose of bringing out 
in Germany an opera on which he is understood to 
have been long engaged. 

The French journals record the death of M. 
Georges Bousquet, who was good as a conductor, 
intelligent as a critic, and promising as a musical 
composer, 





The last novelty at the Thédtre has 
been ‘Le Songe d'une Nuit d’Hiver,’ @ two-act 
comedy by M. Plouvier, 

The Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle has takew place. 
At this, the principal complete works performed 
were, Handel’s ‘Israel’ and Mozart’s ‘ Davidde 
Penitente.’—The ‘ Benvenuto Cellini’ of M. Ber- 
lioz is about to be given at Dresden. Dr. Liszt, 
by whose energy that opera was disinterred for 
Germany, in pursuance of his resolution to bring 
to light all that he considers worthiest and most 
interesting by composers living or dead, intends to 
revive (if, indeed, the event have not already taken 
place) the ‘ Alfons und Estrella’ of Schubert.—We 
spoke in the last patagraph of the developement 
and multiplication of deep female voices in Ger- 
many, which has attended the success of the ori- 
ginal Fides in Paris. Among their owners must 
be mentioned Madame Czillag,—who seems to be 
“starring” it in the repertory of Madame Viardot 
and Mdlle. Wagner, with great applause. 

Strenuous efforts are about to be made (if we 
are to credit the Continental papers) by a new 
management to restore the fallen fortunes of the 
far-famed theatre Della Scala of Milan. A training- 
school for one hundred chorus or secondary singers 
has been organized, in which instruction is to be 
given gratuitously. New operas by Signor Verdi 
and Signor Chiaramante are talked of as in prepa- 
ration for the Carnival of 1855. ‘Le Prophite,’ 
‘Don Juan,’ the ‘ Huguenots,’ and various operas 
by Rossini will be given; and ‘the company, as 
at present constituted, consists of, for the opera, 
Signore Albertini, Barbieri-Nini, Hensler, and 
Sanchioli ; tenort, Signori Mirate, Baucardé, Gra- 
ziani, and Sinico; baritoni, Signori Ferri, Cresci, 
Valli, and Giraldoni; bassi, Signori Vialetti ard 
Echevaria. For the ballet, Mesdames Priora, Fer- 
raris, Pocchini, Galby, and Scotti; and MM. 
Carrey, Vienna, Sepri, and Alber.” We cannot 
find the above list of artists engaged, or the promise 
of new Italian works, satisfactory. Were a great 
new Italian composer to arise, however, the singers 
might gradually cluster round him and his works. 
It is curious, in substantiation of this idea, to 
observe how the success of ‘ Le Prophéte’ seems to 
have called out in Germany a company of mezzo- 
soprant and contralti singers that heretofore had 
no stage existence, because no stage occupation, 
there. So long as Signor Verdi remains in the 
aseendant there is little hope for the assemblage 
and maintenance of a school of Italian singers 


‘eapable of performing the operas of Rossini and 


Mozart. 





MISCELLANEA 
The Perverse Widow.—Mr. Kerslake writes :— 


“In reply to your inquiry, in your ‘ Miscellanea’ of 
June 17, whether the autograph of Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
Perverse Widow, in my copy of Cowley’s Works, is authen- 
tic, I will readily submit it to your or any other scrutiny, 
not doubting that its authenticity will be manifest upon the 
face of it. 1 observe another point in the volume which may 
be thought to be characteristic:—the first two printed 
verses on page 1 are :— 

What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the Age to come my own ? 
to whieh the Lady replies in the margin,— 
Sett dianas temple on fire. 
“Tam, &c., Tuomas KERSLAKE.” 

“ Bristol, June 20.” 

*,* We never, for a moment, questioned the 
good faith of Mr. Kerslake, or doubted that he 
found the notes in the volume; but the quotations 
were so singularly “characteristic” that we ques- 
tioned their authenticity. Mr. Kerslake must 
remember that the story about Mrs. Boevey is, 
after all, but the echo of a tradition, and that 
there are circumstances which tend to shake faith 
in it—whereas Mr. Kerslake’s volume is, profess- 
edly, evidence, under the widow’s own hand, so 
singularly ‘‘ characteristic” that it would prove, 
if it prove anything, not only that she was the 
widow, but desired to be remembered as “ the 
perverse widow,” and had called in Mistress Pope 
to vouch for it. 

The Professors of Melbourne University and Geography.— 
At the last meeting of the Royal Geographical Society a 
paper was read from Dr. Livingston, upon his late success- 
ful explorations towards Central Africa ; and it had the rare 
merit of being accompanied with reliable longitudes of many 
of his principal points) That he was enabled to give these 





at all depended in very great part on the previous kind 
instructions of Mr. Maclear, the resident astronomer of the 
Observatory at Cape Town, to whom, also, at the same 
meeting of the Society, Mr, aeknowledged himself 
to be very greatly indebted. of Mr. Maclear, 
is invaluable to an explorer, for he has to use instruments 
and methods of observation which are different in all their 
details from those which sailors employ, and of which, 
therefore, he ean learn little or nothing from 
of navigation, on board ship, or from sailors’ usual books, 
He must depend on the chance of meeting some highly 
qualified instructor like Mr. Maclear, who will kindly ang 
patiently take him in hand and instruct him in all that 
which he will have to do. Now, at this present moment, 
when so many endeavours are being made to insure the 
exploration of Australia, it so happ that an election of 
four Professors, for a new University in Melbourne, at the 
very liberal salaries of 1,000/. a year each, is taking»plaee, 
and I sincerely hope that those gentlemen on.awhom-+the 
choice of the electors may fall, as Professor of Mathematics 
and as Professor of the Mixed Sci will 1g the 
importance of visiting one of our observatories before they 
start, and there practically acquainting themselves with the 
details of all those methods of observation which explorers 
make use of, and on which they certainly will be applied to 
to afford information. The cost of an Australian expedition 
is many thousand pounds, and it would be a strange neglect 
if its efforts led to incomplete success, because the travellers 
did not know how to take occultations of a star, or because 
they forgot to test their boiling-point thermometers, which 
should prove, like those of Dr. Hooker (Vol. LI., page 453), 
to be some 700 feet inerror. Yet it is hopeless to combine 
the observations of separate travellers if they are not sure 
of their longitudes,—and all speculations about the water 
and the fertility of distant parts are at fault if we are 
rant of elevations. I trust that, by thus publicly drawing 
attention to the service which it is in the power of the new 
Professors to perform, I may both prompt them to seek for, 
and, also, induce experienced persons to afford them, that 
information which may be destined, in their hands, to yield 
the most valuable results in Australia, their future home. 
lam, &c., 

Local Museums of Art.—The following Minute, 
on aiding the formation of Local Museums of Art, 
has been recently issued by the Board of Trade.— 
“‘The Lords of the Committee of Council for Trade 
are desirous that local Schools of Art should derive 
all possible advantages from the Central Museum 
of Ornamental Art, and are prepared to afford 
assistance in enabling them to do so. Their Lord- 
ships are of opinion that if articles belonging to the 
Central Museum were circulatedamong the Schools 
of Art and publicly exhibited, the instruction given 
in the schools would be aided; the formation of 
local museums encouraged; the funds of the local 
schools assisted ; and the public knowledge of taste 
generally improved. With these views my Lords 
have directed that collections should be made of 
articles from each of the divisions of the Central 
Museum, namely, glass, lace, metals, ivory carvings, 
&c., pottery, paper hangings, and woven fabrics: 
—and, that they should be sent in rotation to local 
schools making due application and expressing 
their willingness to conform to the following con- 
ditions.—1. That adequate provision be made by 
the Committees of the local schools for exhibiting, 
during a limited peried, the collections to the 
students and the public both in the daytime and 
the evening.—2. That the Committee of the school 
endeavour to add to the exhibition by obtaining 
loans of specimens from the collections of private 
individuals in the neighbourhood. —3. That the 
students of the schools be admitted free ; but that 
all other persons not students pay a moderate fee 
for admission, which should be higher in the morn- 
ing than the evening. To enable artizans and 
others employed in the daytime to share in the 
benefits to be derived from the collection, the fee 
on three evenings in the week should not exceed 
one penny each person.—4. That any fands s0 
raised should be applied—Ist, to the payment of 
the transport of the collection to the school and 
other expenses of the Exhibition; and, 2nd, that 
the balance be appropriated in the following pro- 
portions, namely, one-quarter to the Masters’ fee- 
fund; one-half to the purchase of examples for 4 
permanent museum, &c. ; and one-quarter to the 
general fund of the school.” ; 

Government Printing and Stationery.—No less 
than 255,5601. is required for the expenses of 
printing and stationery. Last year the vote was 
only 216,420/., showing an increase on the present 
year of 39,1400. 














To ConnEsPonpents.—T. 8.—W. K. W.—B. W.—J. W— 
H. A. O.—received. 


Erratum. —Pag: 742, col. 2, for “Methuen,” read 
Methven. 
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Now. ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound, 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


CENERAL SIR W. NOTT, C.C.B., 


Commander of the Army of Candahar. 


«We know not a book on me Wellington Despatches more deserving of the study of a young officer.” —Lit. Gazette. 

«One of the most ig books that canever claim a permanent place in a British library.” —Standard, 

“These Memuvirs, with the ‘Cor luded in them, will do that justice to the part played by Sir W. Nott in 
the Afighan war which it is undeniable ae works have failed to do.”—Athenaum. 


Hoursr & Buackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


— 











This day is published, in 2 vols, post 8vo. with fine Portraits, engraved by Hears, 21s. bound, 


THE LIFE OF MARCARET D’ANCOULEME, 
QUEEN OF NAVARRE, 
SISTER OF FRANCIS I., KING OF FRANCE, 


From numerous unpublished sources ; i MS. D ts in the Bibliothé Impériale, and the Archives du 
Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen Marguerite with Panels 1, &c. 


By MISS FREER. 


“A live of Marguerite, Queen of Navarre, the illustrious sister of Francis I., is now for the first 
time — to the public. The eventful career of this princess affords incidents which have been 
deemed worth y of indefatigable controversy; theologians, historians, and poets having alike applied 
their pens to discuss the conduct and the actions of Queen Marguerite, although her life has never been 
made, even by her own countrymen, the subject of a complete and distinct biography. The varied 
stores of French history offer, nevertheless, no theme more worthy of research and study than the career 
of this great princess, who exercised so potent an influence over the politics and the manners of the 
age, of which she was herself the brightest ornament. Upon the private character and domestic virtues 
of the Queen of Navarre history leaves no stain. As one of the earliest converts of the Reformed 
Church, she claims from us, also, deep sympathy for her religious faith. Such as Queen Marguerite 
was in her life, both arene and domestic, it has been the aim of the author to pourtray her, without 
regard to other considerations than the full developement of truth,”—EZztract from the Preface. 


Horst & Buackert, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Indi: 








IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


With the Magazines on the 30th inst. will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, price 21s. bound, THE 


QUEENS BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
By Mrs. MATTHEW HALL. 


“These volumes, it is believed, will be found to present the first connected outline of the history of 
Royal Women prior to the Norman Conquest. A narrative of the leading features of such a period 
cannot fail, it is hoped, to prove a useful study to those who desire an introduction to the History of 
England ; for these personal records of the wives and daughters of our early monarchs form naturally 
the connecting links between many public events which would otherwise remain detached and unintel- 
ligible. From the lays of the Welsh bards, from Gildas, and Jeffrey of Monmouth, down to the latest 
publications which have thrown light on the history of the early British reigns, nothing has been 
neglected in the work now presented to the public which might conduct to truth, and offer a clear and 
interesting series of records of those female sovereigns whose lives are so much less familiar to the 
English reader than others of a later period, who have found able recent biographers.” 

Extract from the Introduction. 


Also, with the Magazines, the SEVENTH VOLUME (completing the Work), price 3s. bound, of the 


CHEAP EDITION OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Also, with the Magazines, the SEVENTH and EIGHTH VOLUMES Moomgiaiing the Work), price 7s. 6d, each, bound, 
with Portraits, of th 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS STRICKLAND’S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Published for Henry Coizvrn, by his Successors, Hurst & BLACKETT. 





NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET MAITLAND.’ 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MACDALEN HEPBURN, A SCOTTISH STORY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MARGARET MAITLAND,’ &c. 
EDWARD WILLOUGHBY. By The AMERICANS at HOME; 


the Author of ‘ Tug DiscirLing or Lirz.’ 2 vols. or, BYEWAYS, BACKWOODS, and PRAIRIES. 


ia likeall lady Emily Ponsonby’'s novels; and this is, in our Edited by the Author of*Sam Stick.’ 3 vols. 
mg Me es the ny them.”— Post, 


from the pen of Lady Ponsonby, 7. presents a 


‘The Americans at Home’ will not be less popular than any of 
lively picture of E English Society of the present day.” oe 


J wn. Haliburton’s previous works.” 
AUBREY. By the Author of| CREWE RISE. A Novel. By 
Emiia Wrnngam,’ &c.° 3. vols. JOHN C. JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. (Just ready,) 
Horst & Buackert, Publishers, Successors-to Hanry Cousurn, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 


Tits ROYAL MILITIA MARCH for the 
PIANO <ausle, Mestqutetl; composed by the Author of the 
crt Baie eee ah ol een te 
Publiahers 


c Burlington-street, 
_ygtdon: Robert ‘ocks & Co. New 





MUSIC—Gratis and Postage 


SYLLABUS of the EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS of the Spates ya Pg: J. A. HAMLL- 


TON, will be fi m application. Address 
as. under— 


London: Robert Cocks & Co., mt Burl: street, 
Publishers to the Queen ; and of all Publishers. 


ISS ARABELLA GODDARD.—The Solo 
Pieces played by this distinguished Pianiste at her Concert 
on Wednesday Evening were Mayer's Etude, Op. 61, * La Pon. 
taine,’ price 3a—Chopin’s Nocturne in F Minor, 3a 6d.— and 
Kullak’s Fantaisie Etude, * Perles d’Ecume,’ 4s., in which she was 
honoured by a double encore and recall. London, Copyright; 
published only by Wessel & Co. 229, Regent-street. 








THE RECENT APPOINTMENTS AND D PROMOTIONS, 


hJ 
HE ROYAL NAVAL LIST (Published 


Quarterly) FOR JULY. 


MURRAY’S CIVIL, ‘SERVICE LIST (Zo be 
published Quarterly) FOR 


“ HART'S ARMY LIST (Published Quarterly) 
CS CESE: san tann Adenateet 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JULY, 


UNGARY: its HISTORY and REVOLU- 


TIONS. With a copious Memoir of KOSSUTH, from new 
=. —— sources. Post 8vo. with fine Portrait of 
o 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR JULY. 


IBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, complete and 


unabridged, with yerlerem, Notes, includin in addition to 
all hy Author’s own, those of Guizot, Wenck uhr, H 
eander, and other foreign scholars. dited by an ENGL 
CHURCHMAN. In Six Volumes. Vol. IV. with fine Map of 
rn Empire. Post 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d, 
Henry'G. Bohn, 4. 5. and 6, York-street, Coventganden, 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


ATTHEW PARIS’S ENGLISH one 
NICLE, translated by Dr. GILES. Vol. ILL, com 

the work, with a very elaborate Index to the whol ikl 
ont ab Boas pun ed under the title of ROGE 


enry G. ‘Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JULY, 


BXNEMOSER’ S HISTORY of MAGIC, 
translated from the German by WILLIAM HOWITT. 
With an Appendix of the most remarkable ope best auth 


enti- 

cated Stories of Apparitions, D Sight, Somnam- 
lism, Predictions, Poe eat on Witcberaft, Vam Fairies, 
Table Turning, & Spinit-R t-Rapping. Selected by Maly HOWLETT 


ln Two Vol 
Henry G. Ran ck and 6, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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In 12mo. price 12., or in cloth 18. 6d., the Second Edition of 
gt ELP and COMFORT for the SICK POOR. 
By the a of * Sickness, its Trials and Blessings.’ 
Rivingtons, pe 


Of whom may 

4 Fourth Edition of ‘SICKNESS, its 
TRIALS yal BLESSINGS. 5s. 

2, PRAYERS for the SICK and DYING, 
By thesame Author. Second Edition. 28. 6d. 

3. SACRED POEMS for MOURNERS, in 
SEES Osher HO TRENCH. MLA. Se. 0d, 

n 12mo. price 68. 6d. 
ERMONS. “Becoxp Seriss. (Preached at 
Rome, qgripaek the Seagons of 1850—1851, and 1851—1852,) 





ANCIS B. ‘WooDW ARD, } M.A. 
Chaplain to _ om Co on. 
h — eee ince. 
hom may be 


The FIRST ‘SERIES. _ 6s. 6d. 





vols. 12mo. (sold separa’ res 
vue YOUNG CHRISTIANS. SUNDAY 
HIstoRY. » a B! AREY, EP acbedon rede eo 1 
The First Serres: on the OLD TESTAMENT, 
Fourth Edition. 58. 6d. 


The Secon SERIES: on the FOUR GOSPELS, 
Third Edition. 68. 


The Tuirp Serres: on the ACTS of the APO. 
STLES. ae res 


The INF Ee CHRISTIANS FIRST CATE- 
OHISM. Sixth Edition. Price 3d., or 28. 6d. per dozen. 


~ Just published, in 1 large vol. super-royal 8vo, price M. 12% 6d 


jette 
RAPHICA: a 
Groene: apr’ rel od ral Liter ie 
Wen, Analy Books, x. Authors, © To u a re 


with Sosctmennendhipltipeh Tania senk free on 


a, of & postage stam 
London: James Dariioe, 81, Great Queen-streét, Lincoln's Inge 
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EE: ROYAL GALLERY: OF ART “ ws 
ve and any one w ls may see, at the rooms o 
Hene'T ED. Colnaghi, Fall, m t, a gallery of water-colour 
copies from the best pictures in the private collect belonging 
to Her Majesty and Buckingham Palace, Wind- 
sor, ani ce have permitted them to 
be engraved, and there wil! be issaed, by the Messrs. Colnaghi, 
from the Sst of September next, three of the engruxings monthly, 
in a series to be be called ed Tue Korat Gautery or Ant. The pictures 
to be goal ae diffused are very choice,  eashatakte in 
interest, and various in character. It is also promised that they 
shall go to ane ublic from the hands of the best engravers, not 
only of England but of Europe. And it is a guarantee fo! for careful 
execution that they are to appear under the editorship of Mr. 8. Cc. 
Hall, who wall also be permitted to issue them, after their appea' 
ance in the form above mentioned, in hisexcellent Arvt-Journal.”— 
Exa' 


a DEATH OF NELSON.—THE ART- 

BAL (Nove 67, New Series) for JULY contains Three 

highl juished Steel Engravings; two of them from Pictures of 

highest rtance—namely, * Haver,’ cngraves | by C. Rolls, 
Patio naine ing in the ee een hy We aren clise, - Ss 


and. a THe unit En Engraving, by H H. spams, is ay = 


seeeney' er. 
viture Watteau, entitled, ‘Tus G 
int: 
nt: 


he Literary contents of this Part nau ‘the followin; 
wae among others Art-Treasures in Great Britain’—* 

its Me in the ‘Arts ’— “The Halls of the City. of London,’ by E. 

—The a dag Pg fA 

. Exhibition of Pictures by the Old Masters at the British Insti- 
tution’—* Memorial - the Great Exhibition of 1851’—* The e e Na- 
tional Gallery Report of 1853°—-* Modern Stained Glass — The 
Domestic Manners ra the sa | V4 mee Z Agee, ot, 


t, F.S.A., illustrated— Obituary : G. Clint, A. t 
Opening of the Crvatal Palace’—* C conuiey as app plied to the Fine 
Arta,” by Dr. 


,, London: Virtue, Hall & Virtue, 25, Paternoster-row. 


LOBSTERS, CRABS, PRAWNS, SHRIMPS, &e. 


_HISTORY a BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 
THOMAS BELL, 

8 R.S., President of the Linnean Society, F.G.S., F.Z.S., 

The voluves ie iiestonted by 174 Exsravinegs of © a 

Ngraviugs 0 set - 

~~ te is wal form with the Histories of British Quadrupeds, 

birds Reptiles, Fishes, Star-fishes, &c. Svo. 1. 58.; royal 8vo. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


his day is published, post 8vo. price 12s. 
MAN' UAL of NATURAL HISTORY, for 
the use of Travellers ; being a Description of the Families 
of the Animal and — e Kingdoms; with Remarks on the 
Practical Seedy i for i. ay oe nd Meteorology. To which are ap- 
nd Preserv: 

ByA Br ARTHUR ADAMS MILCS, WM BALPOUR BLAIKIE, 
M.D. ; ood ¢ GiLARLES BARRON, Curator of the Royal Naval 
Museum asia 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 























This day is SEA Sit feap. 8vo. with many Illustrations, price 5s. 
HE SEA-SIDE BOOK; being an Introduction 
to the = wor Hato of im « British naa 
nage of the Herbarium - the’ University of Dablie. and 


essor of Botany to the Royal Dublin 
Third Riition, with a Chapter on Fish and Fish Dik, by Mr. 


John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


BUTTERS ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 172nd Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bd. 


BUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING, upon an entirely New and Original Plan, b; 
rae Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 40t 
Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound, 

BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
nee 3ist Edition. Pri 
& Co.; Whittaker & Co.; oo & Co.; Hamilton & 
o. London. liver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 


ENLARGEMENT OF ‘HOME THOUGHTS.’ 


HE LOST HEIR, a New Tale, by Mrs. Octa- 
V1IUS FREIRE OWEN, will be commenced in the First 
Number of the a Series of HOME THOUGHTS, seen 


En 








Monthly, price nce. Amongst the talented Wri 

will henceforth a=: bute to the pages of this widely-clroulated 
Magazine, wiil appear the Names o 
Mrs. Abdy. W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 
Lady Harriette D’Orsay. 
Miss Her erbert. Risk Allah, Fffendi. 
Miss Pardoe. A Roving Englishman,” 
Miss Power. Dr, Fe we 
e Yonge Akerman, Esq. T. Wri 

F.8. ipeenn. ee. re. RAS. EL, ah 
Kev. H. Christmas, M.A. F.R.S. v. O. F. Owen, M.A. F.S.A. 
Rev. E. Cobbold. M.A. E. B, Roberts, Esq, 


To add to the interest of HOME THOUGHTS as a Family 
Magazine, the services of an established CHELROLOGIST have 
been secured, who will return the exact character of inquirers for- 
warding specimens of Handwriting, under cover, to the Editor. 
Order the JULY Number, as a i , of any- Booksell 


London : J. F. Shaw, 21, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 








On Saturday, July 1st, will be published, price 2d. No. I. of 
TS E EPITOM IST: a 2 Some Journal of 


jiterature, Criticism Manufactures ; 
sites ince sigh lames of ee ent 
entific Intelligence of the Week, a of Patents with 
Abstracts of 8 pecifications, a Domestic Miscellany, and Corre- 


pages, 8vo. 
Office, 40. 49, King ; William-street (Ci ity), London. 
Order of all Booksellers aud Newsvenders in the Kibgdom. 


MRGENT QUESTIONS, BY THE REV. JOHN 
CUMMING, D.D. 
On the it N J vad will be published, 
WHat TH YE OF CHRIST? 
ane First ¥4. okey of Perso 


and Pointed 
Uni versal Circulation. The will be 
aes neatly printed, with a wrapper, in imperial 





pn an 
32mo, ase, = 


‘Thie Becond will be published on the 1st of A 


wat MUST 1-DO TO BE-SAVED? | 
ne Farquhar Shaw, 27, Southampton-row, and Paternoster- 


Just published, 2! fic. 
HE HAYMAKERS’ HISTORIES. Twelve 
Cantos, in Terza Rima. By RUTHER. 
George Bell, 186, Picet strest, 





Post 8vo. sewed, price 1s, 4 
O N WARDIAN CASES for PLANTS, and 
their APPLICATION. The Substance of a Lecture delivered 
. L-) er Ly on Friday, March 17, 1854. By STEPHEN 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


t out, the 27th Thousand, 2s. 6d. 

DE PORQU ET’S FIRST FRENCH Reading 
Book, Stories of Poor Boys who became Great Men; 7 for 

German and Italian, 38. 6d.; Silvio Pellico, with Notes, 38 

Parisian Spelling, 28. 6d. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


NEW NOVEL. 
This day, at a}l the Libraries, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
RANSMUTATION ; or, the 108D ae the 
LOUT. A Novel. By N 
Forming the New Volume of Chapman & ifall’ 8 Pbutie of Original 


Works. 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED-—1 vol. 8vo. 188. 
ADFIELD’S BRAZIL, RIVER PLATE, 
and FALKLABD ISLANDs. "With CAPE HORN Route 

AUSTRALIA. Including Notices of LISBON, MAD hy 
GaNARIES, CAPE V VEKDs, the A SMASOR, one PARAGUA 
Sere from Drawings by Sir W. GORE OUSELEY and Sir 
Cc. AM. Portraits, Mane Ohare, e Plans. 

London: Longman & Co. 














No w ready, pric 
With Frontispiece View of the Cr: stal Valance and Grounds at 
- ae and 40 other Illustrations by Anelay, Whimper, and 


HE FIRST VOLUME of the NEW SERIES 
of the FAMILY ECONOMIST and ENTERTAINING 
COMPANION for Town and Country; to which is added, the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury,—contains 
THE HAKNETTS (the best spony « of the day); 
and ouuihes that everybody wants to kno 
ondon : Groombridge & Sons. Sold i ‘all Booksellers. 


RNG will be ready, Part I 
HE FER EAT. BRITAIN, 
PA eee by JOHN E. NSON ee? 
Descriptions by C. JUHNSON, 

To contain about 4€ Plates, and to be ane Fe in ‘Eight Monthly 
Parts; full coloured at 3s., partly coloured at per Part.— 
Prospectuses may be had throngh all Bovlesellers n of the Pro- 
prietor, John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 








Just published, square 8vo. price 5e, 6d. 


HE POETS of GERMANY, cuuaieting of 
SELECTIONS from upwards of Seve it _cele- 
brated Poets. With an ENGLISH POETICA’ TRANSLATION 
on opposite pages. 
By ALFRED BASKERVILLE. 
87 pages square Svo. price sewed, 5s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, 68. 6d. 
mm Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 
HE ASTRONOMICAL DOCTRINE of a 
PLURALITY 2 Werues = perfect Hi Harmony ay the 
gration, ida ek ry chara) be by the late Mer. "No Mirice in 
Dr. CumMina’s ‘GENESIS and GEOLOGY" 
EXAMINED. A Letter addressed to he ‘Rev. J. ah 
in Reply to hig Lecture delivered ot ae The Cie on ee bind 
Young Men's Bovkety,” January 19th, at mh y EDWD. MADB- 


Y, jun. 
4 Hodson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Just published, cloth boards, 

HE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS 1 in FINLAND 
in_1808 and 1809, from an Unpublished Work by a Russian 
Officer of rank. Edited b by GENERAL W. MONTEITH. K.LS8. 

8. Accompanied by a Strategical Military Map of Finland, 
founded on that of the Official Russian Sur 
L. Booth, Duke-street, Po: Tiana piece. 








Just published, price 5s. 
N the SPECIAL TREATMENT of PUL- 
MONARY CONSUMPTION and poopine COUGH, 
By JOHN HASTINGS, M.D. 
Londoe: S. Highley, 32, Pleet-strect. 


THE JACKSONIAN PRIZE TREATISE ” THE ROYAL 
CULLEGE OF SURGEON 
Just published, with ORETH an, s 

TRICTURE of the URETHRA: “its Patho- 
logy and ane ay, yp as THOMPSON, F.R.C.S, 

M.B. Honorary Surgeon to the Marylebone Infirmary. 
“A work replete with “original investigations. and connd —+- yaaarnes 

on the tr of this '— The La 


exp 











London: John Churchill, Princes-street, a 


Gounty FIRE OFFICE,. 
50, REGENT-STREET, 
AND 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE-BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
Established 1806. 





It is penpecttaliy notified to parties holding Policies in i. 
Office, the renewals of which fall due at Midsummer, that thi 
same should be paid before the 9th of JULY. The Receipts 9 


Ve oa at the Offices in London, and in the hands ,of the paar 
ents. CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY,. 
(FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES). Offices, Cornhill, and 
70, Baker-street, London ; Col epsreen. Dublin ; Gronengen- street, 
Hamb urgh ; Exchange-street Tithebarn- street, Liver- 
pool; North Nelson-street, Edinburgh. Instituted in the reign of 
Queen Anne, a.p. 1714. 


Directors, 
Chairman—J AMES i inrey. Esq. 
miy-Chairman—STEPHEN WILSON, Esq. 








Thomas Bodley, E John Paynter, Esq. 
Nicholas cae John Rogers, Esq. 

8. Preston C Henry Rutt, Esq. 

William Gilpin, E: Gosnge & neer Smith, Esq. 
John Hibbert, gg Henry Aldwin Soames, Esq, 


yo Mills, wat M.P. Richard Horsman Sells, Fat 





Just out, French in a Month.—The 36th edition, 3s. 6d. boards, 


DE, Pokauets TRESOR, for Turning Eng- 
lish into French at Sight; Lm for ditto, 3s. 6d.— 
Grammar, 33. hraseology, 2s. 6d.—First Reading” Book, 

28.6d.— —Dictionary. 3. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
A List of 40 other Works for Italian, French, and German, by 
thesame ae: may be had. 





his day, Two volumes, fcap. 8vo. 
LARA MORISON : a Tale of South Australia 
during the Gold Fever. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





y, 38.; post free, 3a. 4d. 
ASTORAL. TEACHING, delivered in the 
CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 
udon: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, price 1s. in handsome wrapper, with 30 Engravings, 
USSLA: the PEOPLE, COUNTRY, ‘and 
GOVERNMENT. By THOMAS GALLAND HORTON. 
104 pages, with 30 Illustrations. 
Also, uniform with the above, rN 1s. with 30 Engravings, 
T RKEY: the GOVERNMENT, PEOPLE, 
and COUNTRY. By THOMAS GALLAND HORTON. 





104 pages, with 30 Illustrations. 
lier on: Mason & Co. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street; and all Book- 
sellers. 





Six Maps, 120 Illustrations, 230 pages ; 3rd Edition, 2ist thousand, 
printed for the rey Companies, parties to the Tourist Ticket 
System. 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, 

| bene TOURIST’ 'S§ ILLUSTRATED HAND- 

LOOK, 1854. 
David Bryce, Paternoster-row, London ; J. M‘Glashan, Dublin; 

G. Philips & Son, Liverpool; Cornish, Birmingham: ; and at 

all all Railway Stations. 





NEW NOVEL. 
This day, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ILBURY NO-GO; oF, PassaGes in the Lirz 
ofan abet rt MA 
AUTHUK of * Diaby G RAND,’ 
r+ -t Chapman & Hal), 193, Piccadilly. 
NEW NOVEL. 
This day, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
ERNINGHAM: a Srory. 
London: Ch & Hall, 193, Piccadill, 











ills, Esq. Samuel Wilson, Esq. A 
John Morley, Ea 


THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
Scottish EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE. 
INSTITUTED 1831. 


lent, 
His anaes the DUKE of 2 
D QUEENSBERRY, K.G. 
et = CHRISTIE, “Esq. 
Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY, Esq. 
Head Ofice—26, 8T. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
The Twenty-third Annual General Meeting of this Society was 
held at Edinburgh, on the 2nd of May, 1854; William Stuart 
Welker. Esq., of Bowland, in the chair. 
e Report read to the Meeting, and which was unanimously 
approved of, contained the following particulars :— 

Fe he number of Policies issued during the pone si I 9 the Ist of 
March, is 620, the sums Assured thereby being 282 5l., giving an 
addition to the pmcomne in fy Premiums of 8 

The Policies lapsed by death during the year ‘are 84, the Suma 
/ssured by which oneuns to MOBIL, and the Bonus Additions tv 
8. aa. aos togeth 








In co ring these sums with the its for i 
ear, they <n it an increase of seventeen in the At. of fing 
Polisi d of about 6,000. in the Sums Assu: The increase, 


thoug moderate amount, must be considered satisfactory, 
ough at when regard is had to the great competition which now 
existe in the business of Life Assurance. 

The number of Policies lapsed by death is four under that of 
last year, and the amount pay _ nearly 7,000, Ly aa — 
in view the additions made to and t 
of the Members of the Society. these are most eratifying Seen 


stances. 
The Sums remaining Assured amount to 4,234,5981. ; 
The Annual Revenue amounts to 152,6151.; 
And the SS Fund is increased to 839,3541. 











Medical Referees paid by the Society. 

View vt the Progress and Situation of the Society. 

Amount Annual | Accumulated 
Assured. | Revenue. Fund. 

At Ist March 1836 | £642,871 | £21,916 £10,974 

Do, 1842 | 1,635,067 61,851 191,496 

Do. 1848 878 110.700 445,673 

Do. 1854 | 4,234,598 | 152,615 54 








POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE. 

Bya Resstation ot of the ne Soci, Baie may, mys being of of five 
ears’ endu la indisputable on ai 

reer. and the “yoy 2 entitled So warel or resi pomp e 

limits of Europe, of Extra Premium for such 

travelling = eeidence 8 I appiteation must be m = ale) the 














COMPANION TO ROUTLEDGE'S EXHIBITION GUIDE. 
Price One Shilling, in fancy boards, 
HE TEN COURTS of THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. Reprinted, by permissi 


THE ATHEN £0M. 
“Thi read before going to Sydenham, while going, or 


returning. It is a book for the chimney: corner and the railway. 





restin; 
_ ‘Sendaghencient, 





age, t \ will, we hope. be found a pleasaut companion whilé 
the gardens of the 
George Ro atledge & Co. 


privileges howeve: ence 
adduced that, at the time of hie appl ap! Ticati the Assured has bo 
prospect or intention of g So the limits of Europe. 
The Amount of Claims the Representatives of deceased 
Members exceeds 
SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. ‘i 
Copies of the and all o fe 
Piette tpt hy SL 
py - WiiLiad! COOK, Agent. 
London, June, 1854, 
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rae “LONDON and COUNTY ” will be found 
a most eligible office for transacting every Gopattetion of Life 
and Fire Tee business. For tuses. to 


Sorin titia rentiet Oey 
gux aa ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


er. 





SHARE OF ‘pie i INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. 


Policies effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and 
remaiuing in foree at each Septennial period of division, will par- 
OUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the Society 





ticipate. in 

accruing a Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 
tions, profits, and ng to the 

in.th gctety 5 Pros 


pectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring youn 
lives Gre lower than in many other old-established offices, an 
Insurersare fully protected from all risk by an ample guaran- 
tee fund in 2. fe as accumulated funds derived from the 
juvestments of Pre 

Policy Stamps — oy the Office. 





NDISPUTABLE LIFE P POLICY | COM. | 


REDUCTION ofa Cents ee ee Se ae the PAE SAL UMS 
0} 
of POLICIES of Five Years” Bene tanding. enamels 


i ; ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGESTREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


tablished 1823. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William LV. 





Directors. 
The Biemt Hon. Sir T. Frankland Le Lew: 


a, y P., Chatman. 
ay Frederick Speahancen, Bea, if 
01 


A. ey rd Barber, E: rat ties 

4 Ke' Baie, Esq. F.R.S. Be ibaa Hasse ~ oe M. B. 
ry Barn ohn Mendham 

Robert Biddulph, Charles Morris, Hy 

Thomas Edgar, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 


Auditors, 
Edward Charrington, oe | Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N. 
Francis Dumergue, E: John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 


Pig see 4 rton Paris, M. D. Cantab., Hon. n. D.C.L. Oxon, 
». Dover-st (President of the Royal of 





tuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedl 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary, 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, emer yi Blackfriars, London. 
CAPI — =F 000. 





‘William Butterworth Bay Ba: icy Bag. Chairman. 
sas Puller, Esq. Deply 
Lewis Burroughs, dward Lee, Esq. 
a sea Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley, 
Ly enderson. Major Turner. 
¢. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last , viz. : Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
partes wo have made Five Annual Peyments or more on the 

e. 
Endowments and Annuities Gentes as usual. 
INDIA BRA > 
Spesedety has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
m . 
“{.* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 


pe... we Travers, Esq. F. RS. No. 54, Green-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq., No. 12, Essex-street, Strand. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.5. 





UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE OOMPANY, No. 11, Lombard-street, 





London, 
Francie Haré Dyis, eg. Depity-Cheirma 
Esq. ey 
Henry Hulse “oe Marjoribanks, Esq. 
Jobn Dixon, Esq. John Martin, ia M.P, 
rW.M. “ets Bart. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
; omen fest Jun. ab ls or’ 1, 3 
ohn Harve; -P,| Henry > 
John G. Hu Board Esq. Henry R. Keynolds, Esq. 
George J ohnstene, Esq. John Thorn’ Esq. 
John Labouchere, Esq. James Tulloch, Esq. 
John Loch, Esq. omar igne, ¥ 
A. W. Robarts, E: pos Sykes Thornton, Esq. 
a Loyd, Jun. ‘sq. eo Johu Henry Smith, Esq. 
George Keys, Esq., Secretary. 
Grithth Davies, PRS, Actuary. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, this Company now offers to future Insurers Four, 
of the |, with ey! ore Rate of - 
mium, without participation of Profits. 

The next division of Profits will be declared in J une, 1855, when 
all Participating sae which — have subsisted at least one 
year at Christmas, 1854. be ——- in the Profits. 
at the several past Divisions of Pro’ 





The advantages offered by this Society are—Economy bined 
with Security, and Lower Raresof Premiums than those of any 
other Office, which entitle the Assured to participate in the Profits, 
and considerably lower those of any other Mutual Assurance 


pa WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth 
mong the Assured, and a Bonus is added, after the Pa: ment of 
the Fifth ‘Annual Premium, to every Policy effected. on the Parti- 
cppting 6 Scale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to the next division 


The sum of 397,000l. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 671. per Cent. on the Pre- 
minma paid. 

Number of Policies YY force, 6,600. 

The Li ts to 1,340,000, 
220 path ne 

No charge f al or Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
or Militia © 


The subjoined -ad Teblochows the advantages offered by the Society, 
resulting from low Premiums, and a division of the entire projits 





Income upwards of 








ge roughout, os country. 

N Tile TMENT Fovr-rirrns of the Fotin 

divisible by the Company's 7 s Deed of Settlement allowed to Assure 

= the all b relating to Life Assur: 
Defertea” Annuities, and Family Endowments, on 

most most liberal terms consistent with bound principles and public 


security 
Nocharge for STAMPS is made on LIFE POLICIES issued 


by 5 Compan pa al i a 
on personal security, and the d i ife 
Policy to be ef effected by the borrower. a aw 
To all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 
allowance is made. By Order of the 
THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


AzBGus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THRoomwonton-stReEt, Bank ; and 14, Pate Mat. 
mea PAD Sar bei eg, Oe Gatraen. 











—— ee John ~~ ant — Ald. 
Eawans ot oe Rupert I —- ae hes 
Fema om lin, Thomas Kelly. ‘Esa, Ald. 
es Clift, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, E 8q. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esa. 2, Frederick’ ‘eplace Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 

The premiums are onthe lowest scale consistent with security. 

The Assured are protected by an ample — capital—an 
assurance fund of 380,0001., invested on mortgage and in the Go- 
vernment stocks—and an income of 89. 0001, a year. 





Premiums to Assure £100. | 


Whole ' Term. 














Age. | One Year, Seven Years. | With Profits.| Without Profits. 

% | £017 8 | £019 9 | £11510 £1 11 10 

@/)/ 113) 137 25 2¢7 

#); 150}; 169 | 3807 21410 

®/) 1M 1 | 11910 | 468 4011 

oil3s24j\| 3170 612 9 6 010 
Branch. 


Assurers on thi — 

on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of Ore 

years, and afterward all, 4 

ot of the prof : Caan y, to pa participate i in four-fifths, or 80 
The profit to each Policy can be added to the sum 


pened |. applied ae reduction of the annual premium, or be re- 


At the first, division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on th 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a permanent Teduction 
in the future annual nal payments for life o: — 34 toll ver ent. | gua 

@ reversionary increase varying fro 
ped Lad cent. on on the premiums, or from 1 to 3 per cont. pod fp rot © 


One-half of the “ Whole Term” Fyalen m may remain o dit 
for seven years,or of remiunr may Bemein for life 
ssadebtupon upon the Policy at5 per senor may be paid off at any 


time withou 
tas wy in one month after proofs have been approved. 
N No charge for'l itamps. . 
Medical for Policy paid for. their reports. 
proceed to or reside ia ‘any’ part of Europe or 


Persons cA 
Reelin 2Berr apelin Sai Timmons a 
































application at the Office. JUHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. | among the Assured :— 
: s+ 
HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- . 225 2g Es 32a late 0 Gee 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. wered by| EIAHBS | 52) G8) 8Se_ |” tingent | Total sum 
special Act of Parliament, 62, KING WILLiAS STREET, | 3 api8..| 2] $8 S23) Bonuson| Payables 
LONDON. Capital, One Million. B S532S\=2| FS | ogee | Policies | ip Oath, 
Directors. 3\6 ge5= £2 | 23 | Goss | becoming — 

George Bousfield, B es Pi Ikington, Esq. M.P. e\< ene 23 | 23 | see" Claims in 
Thomas Challis, Esq Ald. MP, Thomas Pipe <\z5e¢ | 23/383) 845 |——— 
Jacob George Cope, Esq. homas B. =. Esq. aes <3 BA | Rs = 1854 1854, 
John Dixon, Esq The Rt. Hon. €. P. Villiers, M. P. = 
John T. Fletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq £2edl& £. £. £. 
a Hindley, haa ep. Edward Wilsons Esq. 20 | 21 15 10 | 1260 | 260 116 12 1388 

illiam ° 30 | 2613 5 | 1205 | 25 125 12 1342 

The MIDSUMMER Fire Renewal Receiptsare now ready, and 40 | 33:19 6 | 1140 | 140 130 ll 1281 
may a aos pa seeettion at the head office of the Company, or of 50 | 45 6 0| 1030 | 30 141 10 1181 

nts t —_— 





Assurances effected in the current year, 1854, will participate in 
the profits in 1859. 

Prospectuses and 1 1 pein may be obtained on applica- 
tion to XANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE socket No. 26, Comubitl, London. 
tablished im 1838, 
Directors, 


A. Campbell Barclay, Esq. John Moss, Esq. 
Charles Bennett, Esq. E's "Nicoll, Esq. 


. Esq. 
Jobn Elliotonn M.D. F.R.S. J. ge iny Starr, Esa. 
Thos. Colley Grattan, Esq. Clement Tabo, Esq. 
Joseph any Esq. 





Managing Directors. 
J. Leander Starr, Res. ideneall' | Chas. Bennett, Esq. (Financial.) 
Auditors. 
Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S., and oem ge ohn Radford Young. 


fedical Exam 
J. Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S., 7, 7, Conduit-street. 

E. 8. Symes, M. b.. 33, Davies-street, yyy ce 
Actuary—W. 3. B. Woolhouse, Esq. BRAS. FS. 8.8.,&c, 
Assistant ry— Barker Wadicos Esq. 
Bankers— Messrs. Glyn, wie’ Co. 56, Lombard-street. 

Solicitor—C. Ewens, Esq. 61, Moorgate-street. 


Total number of Policies granted — ih Desember, 1852, 
to December, 1853— 


Under the following heads, are briefly enumerated the leading 
principles of this Society :— 
OBsecTs OF THE Society. 

1. A Life Assurance may be effected either by One Payment, 

an Annual Premium. 

2 Polie es may be effected witn, or without the privilege of 
withdrawing one-half of the Annual Payments.—If with- 
out this privilege, the rates are lower. 

3. A Life Assurance may be flected on the life of another, on 
Joint Lives or Survivorships. 

4. ————~ Immediate, Deferred, or Contingent, will be 

nted; also - ndowments for Chi ldre' 

5. Naval and Mil Men, not in scave foreign service. 
assured ‘eet extra charge, and allowed to go abroad 
without forfeiture of foley. on payment of an extra Pre- 

mium, according to clima) 
In the « "event of the Assured (when on the Withdrawal 8 ) 
— rowel payment to ey the Policy, on its surrender, one-hals the 
on returned by —_ of pean: af he men 


Pot this great and 
doubt as to the intrinsic transferable value of each Policy i is re- 
moved, its cash value being ermined befo 





at one-halfthe annuul premiums paid thereon: a vast class of 
will thereby be The edmnined s on ona. every individual while 


societ: 
steadily pursuing — sn of his provision for his family at death— 
will have. by the KF) —-,D a door open to his savings, 


which will never inte or his use, 


Prospectuses, Report of last Annual mage yp btm Forms ‘6f Pro- 
Preis for Assurance, and every description of Blankf 
‘ables of Kates, 





‘orma, with T: and full Seturieation on on all yen 
furnished, on ap at 26, Cornhill, or at any of th 
pany’s Agencies. 





made by this Com Ment 

y Bonuses added to che Policies from One- Half the 
rofits amounted, on an average of the cierent 8, to a One 
per Cent. per Annum on the sums insured, and Ne total Boni 
added at the four Septennial Divisions casted! 7700008, 

FOREIGN RISK8S.—The Extra Premiums required for the 
East and Sot, Indies, the British Colonies, oS the northern 
parts of the United States of America, have been materially 


reduced, 

*eIN VALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such gound health 
as would enable them to insure their Liyes at the Tabular Pre- 
miums ey haveth:ir Lives insured at Extra Premiame. 

LO. granied on life Mhave be es to the extent of their values, 


Rave att uch p pelcies shall have bee: ds sufficient time to 
ave attained ach case a value not under 
i - GNMENTS of POLICIES Written 2 Notices of, received 


and registered. 

Medical Fees paid by the Company, and no charge will be 
made for Policy Stamps. 

NOTICE is hereby given, That Fire Policies which expire at 
Midsummer must be renewed within fifteen days at this ice, = 
with Mr. SAMB&, No. 1, St. James’s-street, corner of Pall Mall ; 
with the Company’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, ethervier 
they become void. 


ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, London, and 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 
Directors. 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman, 
RICHARD HARTLEY 7 a bal Esq. Alderman, 
irma 


Colonel Michael Ly Bagnold. William Morley, Esq. 





Francis Brodi; 28q. Robert Francis Nae, Esq. 
Alexander re Irvine, Esq. M.D. 

Jobn Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens. pens, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. Rev. F. W. J. Vickery. 


This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
i Mutual Assurance. The funds are scoumulated for the exclu- 

e benefit of the Poticy-holdera under their own immediate 
cuperinbendones and control. The Profits are divided annually, 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Poli sr ay 
barticipate ia Profits after payment of five annuul Prem: 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
30th of May, 1854, when a Report of the business for 1 the last year 
by — yy t most ry progress. 

it appeared that the A in 1853 i ded 
p Bes effected “y any previous year ; the number of Palivice issued 
being more than Fy at the a. income thereon being up- 
wards of 7,500l, also appeared that, except in 1849, when the 
visitation of the dane test place, chee claims qrising fiom deaths 
were, in every year, much below their estimated amo 





























The Members present at the noualy that a fully | satinied with 
the Report, and resolved 314 per 
Cent. should be made in the current year’s Premium i by 
a ery -holders now entitled to partleip ite in the Profits, 

credit i allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 
T pan ing Table plifies the effect of the present reduction. 
Age me ol Annet 
Amount | Allowance of 
her Premiu Premium 
Assured | Assured. originally paid. 314 per Cent. | now payable. 
20 £1,000 £2017 6 £611 6 £14 6 0 
30 1,000 25 13 8 8 1711 8 
40 1,000 3318 4 1013 8 3 48 
50 1,000 4816 8 578 339 0 
60 1,000 7517 6 2318 0 5119 6 





A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo-place, London. 


OOKBINDING._W. HOLMES, Practical 

ny —- wy 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 

Russia, or C: Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest 

coae “go waited u pon with patterns. Estimates given 
for large or small Rivearien "Address, 195, Oxford-street. 


[HE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPBCT ACL ES, ay to suit every variety of vision, by 
Rv, of SME ETER, which effectually pace ofl 
INJURY to the EYES from the selection of improper Glasses, 
and is extensively employed by 

Lanp & Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


AUTION.—BOND’S PERMANENT MARK- 
INK INK, 1 original, and by far the best, requiring no 
preparation, offers the means of protection for every vari 
of household linen and wearing a parel, 
ty tho dnspaen, Sc care a ion lane, ¥ Weir: SinitrBeld, 
ventor, John Bon Long- 
London. Sold by most Chemists, Stationers, and Medicine Ven- 
ders. Pricelaa 











loss or mistake > ¢ } 


_ tet To avoid disappo intment from the the gabetitation of ile.” am 


ta Rede ete commana 


Proprietor. a4 enol 


wo 
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LL 
| Digi rence H.Y.—Messrs, DAY & SON, 

prem Kd more eine than any — 
Sstablishinent in the orld. ate nem eren prepared to any oe 






‘ oon of ad deat — which b thoy have te 80 

i Colour-| as perfected by is 

—* the y ‘and ee gen with y bem ie 
uced, for every Pp har fecrstmilenot 


as prod 
f pattern- 
pera how card Kk: very, omeriptlon in sneering Prine. 
be a Wor and allkinds of 
trade, with ® rapidity and ae ty of 
style ht ritherten ans Estimates given—17, manent 
neo} n’s Inn- 


Ross's PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT ron 
wy and margin py ee hy 4 








aition at Nhe centre 
visual and chemical acting 
Great Exhibition Somer p- 274, 
“Mr. Ross p res lenses for. P. ture having the greatest 
4ntensity yet Produce ced, by p: the coincidence ofthe chemi- 
cal, actinic and visual rays. vical 80 very 


i omen hed with double eam, obont 3 inches 
ished a dou 
thaperture, "Th =o the field is fiat, and the image very 


A, Boss, 2, siploquar sent oan app High Holborn. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—THE GREAT PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTORY. 
TTEWILL & MORGAN, 2+ and 25, Char- 

lotte-terrace, Caledonian-road, Islington, sole Manufacturers 

of OTTEWILL'S REGIST ERED DOUBLE-BODY FOLDING 

CAMERA. Tripod iy 8, 





A NEW DISCOVERY IN TREPH. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 

FLE aa TIRELY 'N wb | i 
DESCHISTION ofAWELFICLAL. TEETH, Spon g 
wires, or ponpaaee. They so resemble the natural tee 


by the 

A nt or decay, od will be found 
y teeth ev: used. This method does.no 

pa the roto of "root, or ony peinful operation, and wl 


support and preserve 
restore articulation and mestication. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 


52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


EETH.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—N one -invented —! Patented application of Chemi- 
lis peeve i adieen pier t n the Construction of Artificial 
Beare ams nd Poleten im EPHRAIM MOS ¥  Dergeene 
Bousi él, WER GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVENOR- 
ARE, sole INVENTOR and PATENTEE.—A new, ori nal, 
Pay invaluable invention, ee eo by in =. -_ tation, with the 
spice partection and 38 4 UL Y-PRE- 
P. HITE IN DIA-RUBBER x4 a a Lining tot tothe ordinary 
gold or bone frame. The extraordinary resul this application 
may be briefly noted ina ~~ of their = rominent ae 4 4 
thet e following :—All are avoided ; no springs. 
are freedom of ae re 
supplied a naturaielasticity hitherto shal Fy anda 
trom the sftuess aud flexbiity of te agent canployed,thegreatea 
‘om the softness and flex ity of th —y-+ oye e 
teeth wh om Soce r rendered 











rtis given to the adjoining 
er “4 the peg gs | of the gums. The acids of the mouth 
- ert n the chemically- White INDIa- 


RU BBER. and ey as ith is a non-conductor, fluids of any temperature 
may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained in the mouth, 
all un mplasenainasset « smell or taste being at the same time wholly 

prov coniast by the peculiar nature of its preparation. Tobe 
Dbtained only at 

61, LOWER GROSVENOR-STREET, LONDON; 
22, Gay-street, 

10, Eidon-caeare, N ewceatle-on-T'yne, 








PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, 


O Prkctony, 2) goa & MORGAN’ A ANU- 
| FACTORY, 24 and 25, Charlotte-terrace, C ‘ian-road, 
slington.— 0 TEWILL'S REGISTERED DOUBLE BODY 
Fou ING CaM 


had of A. tone-buildings, Holborn, Pho’ ic 
Saetiegiton, Bond-street, and at the Manufactory as above; where 
leacription of Cameras, Slides,and Tripods may be hed 
‘The Trade su su. > supplied, 








STEREOSCOPES. 


LAND & LONG, 153, FLEET-STREET, 
OPTICIANS and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS, invite attention to their stock of STEREOSCOPES of 


mcluding Views of London 
Pictures, nd minuteness ot 


Paris, the —, KES co @ Cc. 
tation of natural objects are unri- 


ott and truth in the represe’ 
v a 
WHEATSTONE’S REFLECTING STEREOSCOPES, adapted 


LOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS. ~— 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large easerteend = the we ny 
in various colours, and solicits an early ion. Pra n 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and Ea THENWA at 
= powans possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde 


SLERS" TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
RES, 2. 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in, con- 
aaeine vith their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. sta- 
blished 1807. Richiy cut and on en, ed Decanters in ty, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds ¢ of Table Glass 
at exceedingly m moderate prices. Crystal slece Chandeliers, of new 

d esigns, for Gas or or Canaan. A large stock of Foreign 
eS Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 


wi 
DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 
e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Wai —y and Clock 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and Pri ce ‘Albert, sole 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent "rights and busi- 
ness at the above Shops and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 











.-—- Seas: arin Ua At the 


SF Ft. In. £. 
6 0 long, 2 0 wide, 2 6 deep, Ends, Fe 
0 » 16%, £«BSolid Ends, 5 5 0 
246 14 w& I 3's 1Glass.. 40 0 
rene be ee 7 Shape. 
These Tanks are equally s e Garden, Conservatory, 
or Drawing-Room, ° 





ARL — CcO.’S pr ano Rep CHAM. 


inn 
invelida. Address, = t 
London—THE TR TRADE sure” 


M4it ALT TAX, addition of 50 per cent.—Base’s 
East India Pale Ale——BERRY, BROS. & ©. t 
liberty of yoy oon a bey F have now A han 
bottle, an ample 8 BASS’S PA BD ALE, with all its 
beauty of favour and delicacy v colour, and without 
any advance in price.—3, St. James’s- London. 


ARON LIEBIG ON ALLSOPP’S PALE 
= 3 ALE.—“I am myself - admirer of fines beverage, and 


‘perience me 
the osiaten of the most eminent English i 
agreeable and cient | tonic, and ag, LV a TY for’ the 
invalid and the rob’ —G May 
LLSUPP’S PALE ALE ONLY a BOTTLED by PARKER 
& TWL hants ee L. 


NING, Beer Mere! 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. Quarte, Pinta, 54.;  Halt-p 
(for a ee 3e. per dozen. Also in tdi at 
upw: 

















Lisorrs PALE or BITTER ALE. 


M 
at the’ w registering orders for the March a tg 
thelr PALE Al ‘ALE im Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, at 
BREWERY, Burton-on-Trent; and at the wnianaeanienl 
Branch melee i 


LONDON a, ing Wi illiam-street, City; 
LIVERPOOL, at Cook-street ; 

MANC ESTER, at Ducie-place; 

DUDLEY. at the Burnt Tree ; 

GLASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent. street ; 
DUBLIN, at 1, Cram pemeee meaUay 5 
BIRMINGHAM, at Market 1; 

SOUTH WALES, at 13, King-street, Bristol. 

Messrs. ALLSOPP & SONS take the oqeertanits of announcing 
to PRIVATE FAMILIES that their ALES, so strongly recom- 
monies by the medical proteenion. ue ig be proc ocured in D 

8 GENUINE from al ayy yp: 
LICENSED VICTUA a on “ALLSOPP 
D 


asked for. 
When in bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascertained 
by its having “ALLSOPP & SONS” written across it. 


NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH- 

















for the exhibi f large. Pictures for the same in great | at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Acirens., 
—e — - — mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Diplei eidoscopes, and Patent Ships’ | _ EIGHT- PENCE PER a REDUCTION, IN HB 
Bianp & Lona, Opticians, 153, Pleet-street, London. Watehen e, om a Boe ajesty’s ber = Leds ee i PRICE OF TE. = Further Reduction of the Duty 
. ’. ; a es, rhe Ey notiemen ineas. Tol iver 
a Familiar Explanation of the Phenomena’ sent on appli- Watches, 41 108. gu ng In making this ‘ into, anno noun m : oa te mind 
. us to 0 value 
INE-ART MANUFACTURE. — ELKINGTON | in point of quali with in prive, the 1 the TEAS 
OLLODION rae ares and VIEWS, & Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, | we 2 ane are unequalled. 
BLAND & LONG'S preperation of SOLUBLE Corton, usiog ment of British Ave Manufacture, to their Increasing Collections Wo RES ie the moet pats 
taint: ity of action over a lengthened pe or Stat Faby | eyo to ion : ieenan, e the greatest satiefaction 


with the most faithful render ing of the 





riod, 
alf-tones.: “constitute this 


7 ‘Aibumontued Peper, for pri frem gl ti 

or printing ass and paper n ives, 
giving a minuteness of detail unattained by ony other method, 5s. 
per quire, 


Waxedand Todiagd. Prommacte of Ly ae 


Biaxp & Lone, Opticians an Photographica Instrument 
Makers,and Operative Chemists 19, Flee jeet-street, London. 





‘pe PHOTOGRAPHERS, DAGUERREO- 

'Y PISTS, &c.—Instantaneous Collodion (or Golintie- lndide 
Silver). Solution for Lodiz Collodion. Pyrogalli ¢, Gallic, and 
Siecle yd Fey = Bromide of Cadmium, &c., and every pure 


Chemical red in the practice of Photograp! by 
WILLIAM BOLTON. Operative and Photographic ; Chemist, 148, 146, 
Holborn Bars, Wholesale Dealer-in every kind of Pho raphic 


Papers, Lenses, Cameras, and Shem and Importer of Ly 1 








receipt of Two Postage Sta: ual f the Ci losin 
‘Proce. la, 8.5 by Post, ls, ad. Peete of of Aspamasas from Three 
Guineas 
ae ee IN COLLODION.—J. B. 
H N &CO,, © I a 
eae ered, thel ~hy “Gotfoaton en D a. bya now 
Sther nfchevee published | the mo ane A = ties to every a 
of half tints, for which their fact ti d, are 


A Pure Chemi: d 
eee +o eal an end cveey Seanieoment for the Prac- 


THE COLLODION and Peaearen a b: 
IREOMIE. Priolatwpahae 


Xan -IODIDE OF SILVER, exclusively used 





at all the Photographic Establishmenta.— The superiority 

ig preparation is now universally acknowled Nestim 
Dini tees the best P phers principal tific men of 
the days waarant itherto no tion has 

vered which produces uniformly fect p 
combined with the if action. 1 cases where 
. papttis ia reauired. the whieh stata may be hed alana 
es, may be lor years, 

id ie, an instructions for u a4 si 


Caur: Bach h Bottle AL a Red Label bearin 
name, MOHAIR W W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, Pall 
‘+EN SOAP, for nussoviwe all kinds 


of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
paventer. and is ered STAINS. ky kent ay ss ms 
and address, RiGHARD W. “pHowas pt. 10, (oe PALL 


Be procure procured: of ait Ghacstarin Pot st Pots, at seis, sams 
yard ; mah thre Mewre Regards Os, Fartingdom-strect, W. 


Agente 





Vas 
yon and Gold, from “the Antique and select Works of Modern 


e to their Artistic and Daseentive Plate, caleulated for the 
Table, Sideboard, —~—— Boudoir, 
These ans the late Great Exhibition 


by an award of the ‘Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 
of the — oo 
REGENT-STREET, 
is, MOORGATESTREET, } LONDON. 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


BYstaL PALACB.GOLD CHAINS.— 
THERSTON & BROGDEN beg to announce that they 
beve Tak KEN SPACE in the CRYSTAL PALACE, =e the view 
of giving universal publicity to the paneer of SELLING GOLD 
pa NS by Weight and Workmans'! those who A. not 
tested ite ts value, the followin, a ee will be found useful, 
one the relative prices paid ~ L pos in the purchase of 
a genuine, and of as prious GOLD 
Genuine Gold | Mlecteo-aile its Polished Zine- 


See cost of gol A 
hoquel sy eight £10 0 0, 
Intrinsic value, if 
gold is of 15 ~t os 700 


Left, — raqeodl ona err 
Profit , 








umed cost of ‘eold 

ual weight£10 00 
nsic value, e 

sold is of 75 carats .. 3100 


Left, for — = 
mee prot sehie + £6100 
rence, 115 per 
WATHmnerOR & 2 BROOD DEN, Goidemiths, Crystal Palace, 
Central Transept, No. 23, Gal lery of Precious Metals.—Manu- 
Het faotory. No. * 6, Henrietta:street, Covent-garden, London.—Esta- 

is! A.D. 


CO ARRIAGES of the lightest Construction, best 
pune and finish, = ah sedueed. veleate— For SALE, or to be Let 


on Job,a largaageart o Second-hand CA ye 
comprising single and double seated Broughams, Claren: 











TR. MECHI wishes it to be clearly understood 
that he charges the same prices at the Crystal P: as 
$ Manuf: _ to suit all 
classes. r instance, Dressing or at 1501; 
knives at 18., or 218.; Tooth: br brashepated.. oe hs. ie being 


ig sort. 
. MECHTS Assistants at the opereak PALACE will 
atte eyo to receive orders and dispose of his Manufac- 
tures —4, Leadenhall-street, June 20, wy 


Cues , COTS, CHILDREN’S BEDSTEADS 

ond BaDpine. —In ye & SON’S large assortment of 
Bedsteads be ty of Chil- 

ren’ 's *oribhe and Cots, ie 22 different patterns and 6 dif- 

feren’ ae Sy B 

other descripti 





tl justrated 
lication to HEAL & SON, 


the: toloming sorts sorts will be nuns to 
to the majority of 


Strong and wostad black 
leaf Congou...... Perib. 3 0 


purchasers 

This is a very serviceable Tes 
for the Sento and for largees- 
tablishm 


This ae —— desirable Tea & 
8 ich and fi wah ane es, avour capD 
wae Black Tea. 4 allt to please, while its strength 
s very great. 


ang RAR Y OOMEE, TEAMED ANTS a, 
ee In v 
NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 





UTY OFF TEA.—The prices of all our TEAS 

again REDUCED 4d. per pound. 

94bezong, Conazn T M 28. eS $0. 10d., > fae 
38. 6d., 38. ao hat ke 


oe. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 
AT Bae es, 46. 8d., and 
PPrime 2 


former prices 
“Ly - “3, Souchong ‘Tea, 4s., former 


8d., 48., 

‘6s, The. Best Pearl Gun- 
e Coffee 1s. Te Bde, 18, 3d, 12. ls. 4d. Prime Mocha, 18. 4d. 

Rare Choice Moche Coffee(10 years old), 1s. 6d. 

Sugars are supplied at market prices. 
epices, = own vans, if within eight 
t carriage free to any rail- 
~ if to the value of 408, 
© COMPANY Tea-merchants, 3, 
King William-street. ity, ih hy - general Price Current sent 
post: free on application. 


OCOA is a NUT which, besides farinaceous 





substance, contai aint oil, less liable than any other oil 
to rancidity. "Peeseast _ these butritive substances, Cocoa iss 
monk valuable article le of fet, more more part pertipularly when, be mepest 
the oily, thet t the 0 one will prevent the other from 

porate ogg = Sy Salen is presented in the Coosa. pre! 


Such a 
htfal fiat our, "7 pendent upon 
oe it Be eS hole Preperation is on one suited to the 


m te stomach. geal 8, 6d, Holl, Piccadilly; 
snd Broads ifatreet masbury ; 


In regard to o purity, se ee he ee ca the Anslytical Sanitary 


Commission, in The 
EpABvers 3 FISH SAUCE —E. LazenBY ~ 
o veltesate | their Cansions ct the 


uu oT ime t ss of tht apprey 
ri tations of this te — 

Sita 
GEN She ame. of ELIZA 








description bears 
GENBY "om the back label, and the signature of 
LA ptt | 


Hi 
=| Geers 


ih tl 


lished Wazebouse, 6 Ed 








Bede 
erale | fee by post om a anufacturers, 196, if SON, Bedding aad 


ay Sy Lond 














etrg ) 


gees! Beak! 3 


DSE B eaeem! & 


. 


ear 


ey 
2 


le Tes 
arge es 


Tea - 
capn 
trengw 


ers, 
— 


TEAS 


38, 2d, 
r prices 
, former 
, 

wl Gun- 
., 18. 4d. 


vin eight 


tle of the 
A 


a 


use, 6, Ede. 


GAPETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB’S 
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BYx, your CLOTHING at ROBERTS'S, 65, 


SHOR in ae © 
Dees NOTED FOR BOYS Chor HiNG. 


OTICE. — BERDOE'’S VENTILATING 
WATERPROOF LIGHT OVER-COATS resiatany amount 





of rain. 


vater proofs, air-ti materials being unfit, and dangerous 

= “lothing ; and bei from vulgar singularity, are apted 
fo. as for rainy weather. and 

sulection, also, ef CA HOUTING 


—A_ large stock for 
KET: *UADLES’ MANTLES, HABITs, &c. —W. BERDOE, 
#4 {Lo. Rae, 96, NEW BOND-STREET, and 69, CORN HILL 
only). 


IVOUACKING.— CHAMOIS LEATHER 
SHEETS, for OFFICERS and TRAVELLEKS. 
HUGHE Es’S aoft-dressed ; invaluable presents to Turkey and 
the Baltic: also »angell Anti-Rheumatic, coloured and white, 
Fiannel Shirts, Vests rawers, and ever fae for com- 
plete Military, Naval, ond Civil Uutfits.—203, t-street. 


Oo YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS ?—Great 








ont and Good onthe Animal —Oat Bruisers, 22. 158. 6d. 
and 4J ; Chaff Cutters, 12. 7s. 6d. and 2. 198. 6d.—Marr WEp- 
LAKE Py Co. 118, Denchuscloteanet. 





AS-HEATING APPAReTUs.—_S. MatTHER 

begs to call attention to his GAS COOKING STOVES, 

which will cook dinner for 20 persons at a cost of 4d.—Gas Grid: 

frons, a and boiling in 5 Ag mer vy —S8ma)] Stoves to boil and 

fry, which cap be put anywhere. 88. each. —Gas aes for Operative 

Chemists, Jewellers, and = purposes where heat is required.— 
Manuf: on the premises at 76, ey Tnn-lane, Lendon. 

N. zB Ges-fitting done in branches. 


OKING by GAS.—The most extensive series 

of well-constructed and efficient GAS COOKING APPARA- 
TUS are to be seen at F. EDWARDS & SON’S, 42, Poland-street, 
CateSetret, where one also may be seen in daily operation. a. 
ad of gas, efficiency in cooking, cleanliness, and saving of 
trouble, soust insure its speedy cnivenal adoption. A prospectus 
per post on receipt of two stamps. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
containing Size, Price, and Description of upwards of One 
Hundred Articles, consisting of Portmanteaus, Travelli ling Bags, 











ARTIES FURNISHING are respectfully 
to-call and INSPECT the extensive WARE-ROOMS 


invited 
of RICHARD LOAD 23 and 24, Pavement, Finsbury, where 
they can be supplied at rots prices, and of guaranteed quality. 


ISHER'S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladies and 

entlemen, in silver or ieee, are furnished with the mor- 

ticed oe warran stand the cal climate; also 

Travelling and ros ee *Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 
of the Aa ge on en in London, ae prices to suit 





THE CHOLERA!!! 
Prevented by the destruction of all Noxteus Eftiuvia, 


REWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID.— 





Recommended by the College sicians,— 
AND STRONGEST YCLORIGE OF J ZINC,.— Quarts Sot Pinte 
finite Pints, 6¢—Sold by all Chemists, Druggists, and Shipping 


Agents, and at oem oy tedeay, Mi 
es Drew, wets Disa jarran, Bush- -lane, Cannon-street, City. 
*- Crews’ rs Disiofecting F Fluid is a cheap, powerful, and pure 





it all 
—188 and 189, Strand, corner 
of pn th 








OCOA NUT FIBRE MATTING and MATS 
of the best quality.—The Jury of Class 28, Great Exhibition 
awarded ithe = e Medal i S,* TRELOAR, Cocoa Nut Fibre 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 


Approved of and by Berze.ivus, Lizsic, Worn- 
LER <ogemnss Pereira, Fovquier, and numerous other emi- 
nent m en and scientific chemists in Europe. 
arded with medals by the Governments of Belgium 
the Netherlands. 

“Has almost entirely superseded all other kinds on the Continent, 

uence of its proved superior power and efficacy— 
y cure much more rapidly. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of chalk, volatile acid, and the ele- 
ments of the bile—in short, all its most active and essential prin- 
ciples—in larger quantities than the pale oils made in England 
and Newfoundland, deprived mainly of these by their mode of 
preparation. 





Ladies’ Portmanteaus, Despatch-Boxes, Writing- Desks, 
—— and other travelling requisites ; forwarded on receipt oftwo 
stam 


Allen’ 's registered Despatch-Box and Writing Desk, their Tra- 
= Bag (with the opening as large as th qT et and te —— 
are 


four ean wt 
of ‘the kind ever produeed.—J. W. & T. yom ot of 
Portable Furniture and Military Outfitters, 18 and 22, Strand. 


RNAMENTAL PAPER HANGINGS, of 
English and French manufacture, consisting of Pannelled 
Decorations, and every style intended for the embellishment of all 
descriptions of Residences, Cabinet Furniture, and Upholstery of 
the first class, and at moderate prices, to insure articles of the 
soundest workmanship and choicest design.—E. T. AKCHER, 
#. New Oxford-street, Manufactory, Royal Mills, Wandsworth, 
urrey. 








A hlet by Dr.de Jongh, with detailed remarks upon its 
superiority, direstions for use, cases in which it has been pre- 
scribed with the greatest success, and testimonials, forwarded 
gratis on application. 


The subjoined testimonial 7f BARON LIEBIG, Professor of 
Chemistry at the University - Giessen, is selected from innume- 
rable others from medical and scientific men of the highest dis- 
tinction. 





“ Sin,—I have the honour of addressing you my st thanks 
for your attention in forwarding me your work on the chemical 
composition and properties, as well as on the medicinal effects, of 
various kinds of Cod Liver Oil. 

“You have rendered an essential service to science by your re- 





PATENT LATCHES, with verysmall and neat keys, are 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price eslew 
as to place them within the reach of  f classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fize-proot Safesand Boxes form a com ate preservation for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and Fm omy & Son, 57, St. 
‘aul’s Chu rehyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


EN DERS, STOVES, ona | FIRE IRONS.— 
Buyers of the above before finally deciding, 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BUR RIONS SHO SHOW-ROOMS, 39, Oxford- 
street (corner of Newman-street), Nos. 1 and2, Newman: “street, and 4 
and 5, Perry’ ee, The yon are ithe pleraeet in the world, and contain 
such an assortment of S, STOVES, RANGES, FIRE 
IKONS, and GENERAL TRON MONG GERY’ 2 one be 
proached elsewhere, either for varie pent 
or exquisiteness of workmanshi — 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 22. 148. to sey ditto with ormete 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 10s. to 121. 128. ; Bronzed Fenders 
wi . from 78. to 3l. ; Steel Fenders from 2. 158, 
to ‘a. “ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2i.15s. to 71. 78. ; 
Fire-irous, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4l. 4a, Sylvester and all other 
t Sto ny F. 9 radiating hearth Plates. All which he is 
at these very reduced 


to sell’ 
Firstly i From the Soesnemee and extent of “his purchases; and 
Secondly— From those purchases made exclusively for cash. 


BATHS bane TOILETTE WARE.—WILLIAM 
E LARGE 8H -R evoted ex 

clusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and PTOLLETTE WARE, 

The stock Ck _ > at cuce ee ed at est, and most varied 

ever submii e public, mar t pri Topo: 

with those bey have tended to — his E: is stabli shee re 








shi 
Bric iad i tepimerers ber Pementaned 
ip, Las. 8. jarge assortment o! arnace, Hot an 
Plunge, Vapour, vay 4 ower Baths.— in 
great variety, from 158. 6d. to 


A rg BEST SHOW . of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Eirepou is WILLIAM 8. BURTON’. He 
TWO VERY GE ROOMS, w —— are devoted to 
BYCLUSIVE SHOW RT TRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS bas 
CHILDREN’s COTS with  sparepeiate Bedd ling and Mattresses, 

Common Iron Beds m 178. ; Portabl 

from 128. 6d.; Patent Tron ‘Bedstead 
and patent sacking, from 21s. : Fi 
some a a and B: 





Suan: tae an rass Bedsteads, in great variety, 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS. 
dented, Po oy and Waiters wholly unprece- 


Trays, per set of ane 
mn ditto.. 


Dito, he . from 208. 0d. to 10 guineas. 


. from 138. 0d. to 4 guineas. 


x shape, ditto ... from 7s. 0d. 
Round and Gothic <aiom ‘cake and bread 1 baskets, equally lew. 
WILMAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
(all RRL cuaastee < of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENER. HING a MONGERY Ayo 
—e Bilven d J 
= fa > Beds teads, and en ria ig). "y arranged and *ilaseified 
at a nemege ae oe and at once make iy ——-— 
Catal . sen it 
armed for rice ot a, red oh ree. The money 





hes,and your efforts to provide sufferers with this Medicine 
in its purest and most genuine state must ensure you the gratitude 
of every one who stands in need of its use. 


*T have the honour of remaining, with expressions of the high- 
est regard and esteem, 
* Yours sincerely, 


“DR. JUSTUS LIEBIG.” 


* Giessen, Oct. 30, 1 sd 
“To Dr. de J ongh at thet Hague.” 


Sold wmovesace and reraib, in bottles, labelled with Dr. de 

Jongh’s stamp and signature, 
By ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, 
Sole Consignees and ~ for the United Kingdom and British 
Possessions ; and by all respectable Chemists and Venders of Me- 
dicine in Town and Country, at the following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half-Piats, 28. 6d.; Pints, 48. 9d. 


CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and MAG- 

NESIA WATERS, and ERATED LEMONADE, continue 

to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Esta- 

blishments in London, Laverpook Bristol,and Derby. The cele- 

brity of these well-known waters, one the Vy they uni- 
are 


versally original superior 
quality over all others is well awk y Every bottle is 








The mie at tpolew Half Century have proved 


Morac 
RowLand® ‘s MACASSAR OIL 


nourishing powers in the growth, resto- 
ration, i improvemen cee Be the Human Hair, It orvvents ¢ it from 
falling off or eening grey—strengthens weak hair—cleanses it 
from seurf and dandrif—and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and 
glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as 
ee in the growth of the hiskers, Eyebrows,and Mus- 

tachios. For children it is especially recommended, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful head of hair.— Price 3s. 6d. and 78.; Family 
Bastion tegual te: to “¢* ones. 108. “3 3 = ch, Bott that size, 21s. 

0 ‘ottle are the words, 

ee he WaGansai Oil, ‘h in two! ines. cin 

ol wiand & 20, Hatton-garden, London ; and b. 
Chemists and ~~ " , 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 








WHISKERS, &c. im! 80. use Biss GRAHAM'S N1OU- 
KRENE, the most efheaciou ant ever 
pepeeduess the Hair when lost either by di or decay, 4 
its falling off, Giecmealaychedaanemenatenaioes weak hair,and 


is gensanseed to produce those attractive erunments, Whiskers, 
Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks. For nourishin 
and beautifying the hair, ane sustaining its ouming — in a! 


othe kis fdom en receipt of Scpenny postage stampa uy BLEEN 
of the kingdom on “ 

GRAHAM, 3, N cw Road, Hornsey, ae My hair is 
uite restored.” Sis Orme. — y have a fall pair of whiskers, 
thanks to —y ” H. Robb, Esq.— Sit has checked the grey- 
oan Mrs. Jones.—* My hair is restored.” Dr. Coffin. 


O YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, MOUSTACHES, &c.? — ALICE MEL- 

VILLE’s aE tLe in =. oe strengthens weak bair, 
prevents its falling off, checks oducesa thiek-and luxu- 
riant growth, dispels court and Mandy f,and makes it clean, soft 
curly, and brilliantin appearance. For baldness from an: 
it is certain and effective, and for the aa my! of W 
Moustaches, Eyebrows, &c. in three or four weeks, it can be fully 
depended upon. Price 2a. 6d., coms poat ont Oe ee faniym ere) on on receipt 
tage stamps by Miss e- 


of 30 penny 
Cree, London.—“ My a are 





square, pine tT very 
thick — “It restored my hair, which I had lost in 

pate! ty te —“It has quite checked the greyness.” Mise 
Bilis." My moustache is greatly improved.” a Ca apt. 


Y MOLEtS. — BREIDEN BACH, Distiller of 


Eau de Cologne a te 

EXTRACTS of the ne WOOD. VioLET. Tne 

e is very lasting, and will not stain the handkerchief. 

Vigee Pomade, =, ‘cola Cream, Violet "sachet Powder, all 

equally ivan. tess —kK ovED from Park-street to 10%, NEW 
ne’s. 





and 
a, several 


BOND- 





0 NERVOUS ‘SUFFERERS.—A "Retired 
Clergyman having been restored to health in a few days, after 
Many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known 
to others the means ef cure. Will, therefore, send (free), on re- 
ceivi: Be stamped cavelepe. properly addressed, a copy of the pre- 
seri irect, the Rey. E. DOUGLASS, 138, Holland- 
street, Brixton, “London. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 
the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As a Mild Aperien’ 
it is admirably adapted for delicate Females, particularly during 
Pregnancy ; and it prevents the Food of Infants from turning sour 
oa digestion. Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 
RUP, it forms an pencoeneang. Aperient Drought, which is 

hi ighiy and effi NEFOR 


Prepared by DIN D & 

CO., Dispensin Dg Che emists, (and General Agents for the improved 

Horse Hair Gloves 1 and Belts,) te New Bond- street, London, and 
sold by all hroug the Empire. 














This day re sent free by post for eight pe stamps, 
72, Regent-street, corner of Air-street, 
EAFNESS: Mode of Self-cure for Country 
Patients, by new and painless treatment; Deafness of 
kind relieved in half an hour ; cured in a few hours: instant relic? 
from those unpleasant noises ‘inthe ears. Dr. HERBERT MAN- 
7 Surgeon-Aurist, seme of the Edinburgh Royal College 





bya label with the name of their a without which none is 
genuine; and it may had of n respecta emists 
ronmace the Kingdom. Tanetaee of the German Selters Water, 
direct from the Springs, as for the last twenty years. 

51, ers-street, London 


THE HOUSEWIFE'S FRIEND. 


Daawss RINSING LIQUID, used in all 
Laundries, effectually restores and fixes colours which are 
now destroyed in washi: 7 Twenty drops of the liquid are suf- 
pe for one — of Dasing water.— old in Bottles at and 

9d. each, by all Chemi United Kingdom.— 
Man ~ nay Commercial Wharf. Mile-End, London.—Agents 
Messrs. Drew, Heyward & Barran, Bush-lane, Cannon-street, City. 


[NDIA- -RUBBER COMBS.—W. Gay & Soy, 
113, HIGH HO pone near King-street. Lad or on sale 
GOODYEAR'S PATENT INDIA-RUBBER COMBS. Use alone 
can prove their superiority over tortoise-shell, ieee it in 
delicacy and elegance, whilst the price is only that of buffalo-horn, 
and are vg ~ Dressing or Back Combs forwarded by 
post, pre-paid, 2s. 2d. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
Sree er LSEUTE SL PENBTRATING BAIR BRUSHES. 


has the im t advantage of searching 
thoroughiy 1 into the divisions of Fhe teeth, and is famous for the 
pn ng oy meee ap tage = lothes Brus h, i b) 
uring the fin i Fa navatins 3 air Brushes, with the 
— unbleached R n bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
7 uated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
he most successful_manner. | yy » Beene — By means of 
= — 7 MetentaeS Co to secure to their 
e luxw ng Ay Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
METCALFES BING by” & CO.'8 Sole Estab! ent, 1305, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 


Caution.—Beware of the words ‘* From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 














RDSTR 
meta NEW NANSTROED  o jeans and ed's PERRY S-PLAGES 


som: 
METOALEE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2. per box. 


daily - his residence, 72, Regent- 
street, London (first ‘door in in Air-street, 


“—_. Bi uid novisti rectius istic, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, for Indi- 
gestion, Bile, Sick eptods. Acidity, Heartburn, Flatu- 
lency, ms, &c.—Prepared only by J JAMES COCKLE. Sorseon 
and Apothecary, 18, New Or: street, Lend don ; and sold by 
Medicine Vendere. In boxes at 18. Tydand 32. 9d. 


RAMPTON'S PILL of HEALTH effectually 


pains in the chest, 

&e.; one ae oie fe ry soemech, promote digestion, create 

appetite, relieve uor and depression of spirits ; while to those 

who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 

ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 14d. per box, 


Sh yy GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 

rice 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, per box.— Among the many dis- 

coveries that characterize this eventful age, os —_ cop ees 

uffering humanity as : 

Seflent at medicine for ¢ Gout and oe —Sold lab a Medicine 

Venders. Observe that “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” is 
ey a 





























OLLOWAY’'’S OINTMENT ond reget leer 
cured a bad |: tad oy A daration— Be of a letter 
from Mrs. Mo e. Tankes whale, 4 - arch 3, 1554 
“To Professor v Meaery —hir, > rout re age 1 had a fa i 
and hurt my y Jeposvenely. which Stones eid ntoa dreadfu 
reme A feithe hopes of eflectin yan ae found im ible 
ecting a cure, . 

until til fused _ your Dintipent and Pills: by these in a 


and i 
my family, T always resort to your Pills, which in 





the complaint.”— Boia by 2 and at Professer Hollo- 
way’s establishment, 244, Strand, Louden. 
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COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 
Edited by SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart. 


PPR RRs 


Now ready, in handsome 8vo. with Engraving of Bust by JosEru, price 12s., Vol. I., being 
DISSERTATION, EXHIBITING THE PROGRESS OF METAPHYSICAL, ETHICAL, AND POLITICAL 


PHILOSOPHY SINCE THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS IN EUROPE; 
With Numerous and Important Additions now first Published. 





PROSPECTUS. 

After the death of Reid, Ducatp Stewart was the head of what has been denominated ‘‘ The Scottish School of Philosophy ;” long before his death 
he was, indeed, universally acknowledged as the most distinguished living philosopher of Great Britain, and likewise as one of the best writers in the 
language. His published works are eonsiderable, both in number and extent, and are also conversant with the most important parts of Philosophy—his. 
torical, speculative, and practical. Of these works, the earlier have been frequently reprinted ; but from circumstances, merely private, and which it is 
unnecessary to specify, new editions of his later writings have been withheld, and a collection of the whole, which ought long ago to have appeared, has 
only now become possible. 

This Collection, which it is proposed forthwith to publish, will appear in handsome 8vo., and may extend to nine, perhaps to ten, volumes. It will 
not be merely a uniform re-impression of the former Publications. These it will of course comprise,—following the most authentic Edition, with the 
Author’s Manuscript Corrections, and his frequent and important Additions ;—but in the extensive literary remains of Mr. Stewart, besides the Writings 
thus left prepared for the Press, there are others which may afford valuable extracts to be incorporated in the already published Treatises, or to be 
otherwise annexed to them. 

The work of selecting from the Manuscripts, and, in general, of editing the Collection, has been undertaken by Sir WiLL1AM Haminron, who will 
likewise supply a Memoir of the Author. 


The contents of the Publication are as follows ; and, in so far as at present appears, they will occupy Nine Volumes.— 


1. DISSERTATION (as announced above). 


This comprises numerous and extensive Additions, and a Chapter hitherto unpublished, exhibiting a concluding view of ‘‘Tendencies and 
Results.” 


2, 3,4. ELEMENTS of the PHILOSOPHY of the HUMAN MIND. 3 vols. 


To this will be prefixed Part I. of the OurLINEs oF Mora PHILOSOPHY, containing the Outline of the Philosophy of Mind. The first volume 
will contain the relative Addenda published in the third, which are still in copyright. In the second volume will appear various Insertions 
and Corrections. The OUTLINES also have some Additions. 


5. PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 


This volume may be considered as almost a part of the last work.—Large Additions. 


6,7. PHILOSOPHY of the ACTIVE and MORAL POWERS. 2 vols. 


There will be prefixed Part II. of the OuTLINES OF Mora PuILosopxy, containing the Outline of the Ethical Philosophy. Considerable Additions, 


8. LECTURES on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


That is, on Political Philosophy in its widest signification. Now first published. Part III. of the OurLINEs or Mora PaILosopsy, containing 
the Outline of the Political Philosophy, will be prefixed. . 


9. BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS of SMITH, ROBERTSON, and REID. 


Additions; with Memoir of the Author by Str WiLLIAM HamILtTon. 
INDICES. WILL BE ANNEXED. 





CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREICN LITERATURE. 


For our supply of the comforts and luxuries of life we lay the world under contribution : fresh from every quarter of the globe we draw a portion of 
‘its yearly produce. The field of literature is well-nigh as broad as that of commerce ; as rich and varied in its annual fruits ; and, if gleaned carefully, 
ight furnish to our higher tastes as large an annual ministry of enjoyment. Believing that a sufficient demand exists to warrant the enterprise, THOMAS 
SONSTABLE & Co. propose to present to the British public a Series of the most popular accessions which the literature of the globe is constantly receiving. 
Europe alone—its more northern and eastern lands especially—offers to the hand of the selector most inviting and abundant fruits; Asia may supply a few 
rarer exotics; whilst in America the fields are whitening to a harvest into which many a hasty sickle has been already thrust, and from which many a rich 
sheaf may be hereafter gathered. 

Fully aware of the extent and difficulty of such an effort, the Publishers will spare no pains to make the execution of their undertaking commensurate 
with its high aim. They have already opened channels of communication with various countries, and secured the aid of those who are minutely acquainted 
with their current literature; and they take this opportunity of stating, that even where no legal copyright in this country can be claimed by the author or 
publisher of a work of which they may avail themselves, an equitable share of any profit which may arise from its sale will be set aside for his advantage. 

The Series will be made as varied as possible, that there may be something in it to suit the tastes of all who seek instruction or healthful recreation 
for the mind,—and its range will therefore be as extensive as the field of Literature itself: while, at the same time, it shall be the endeavour of its editors 
to select, for the most part, works of general or universal interest. It is proposed to issue, early in August, as the First Volume of the MISCELLANY, @ 
translation of most graphic and interesting 


HUNGARIAN SKETCHES in PEACE and WAR, by MORITZ JOKAI, 


one of the most popular of modern Hungarian writers. : 

The Publishers are unable to state the exact periods at which their MisceLLaANy OF ForeIcN LiTeraTuRE will appear, but they believe that the 
number of volumes issued during the first year will not exceed siz; so that taking the average price per volume as Three Shillings and Sixpence, the cost to 
Subscribers would not exceed One Guinea; while, by the addition ofa special title-page for each work issued, those persons who may. wish to select an occ®- 
sional publication will be saved the awkwardness of placing in their library a volume or volumes evidently detached from a continuous Series. In size of 
page and type, the Foretcn MiscELLany will be similar to ‘ France before the Revolution,’ lately published by Thomas Constable & Co., in 2 vols. at 78. 

It is particularly requested that intending Subscribers will communicate immediately with their Booksellers, in order that they may not be disappointed 
on the day of publication. 


Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN. 
And all Booksellers. 








— 





i 
Printed by James Hotmes, of No.4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his printing-office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, inthe of St. Andrew, in the said county; and publishe 
by Jonn Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold b; Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agen ay? 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, June 24, 1854 
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